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POETRY. 

BY THE RIGHT HON. LORD HALSBURY, LORD HIGH 
OHANCELLOB, PRESIDENT R.S.L. 

[Read November 27th, 1895.] 

At the opening of our session, when we are at a 
time when 500 years ago the father of English 
poetry composed' some, at least, if not the most 
celebrated of his works, I have thought we might 
have a little conversation upon the subject of poetry 
generally. I should have, perhaps, suggested that 
we might speak of our meeting as a symposium, 
but I fear it lacks the essential element which makes 
that designation appropriate. 

Now I do not propose to detain you by discussing 
what poetry is. The courtesy of one of our members, 
whom I take this opportunity of thanking, has 
enabled me to see how this matter has been treated 
before in this Society, though I was not aware that 
the ground had been occupied when I undertook to 
read a paper upon the subject ; but having had the 
advantage of reading Mr. Washington Moon's paper, 
I do not think that our lines cross each other, for I 
see that the greater part of his paper is original 
poetry of his own, and I certainly cannot emulate 
him in that respect in anything I shall say to- 
night. 
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2 POETRY, 

If I were called upon to say what poetry is, 
I am afraid I should paraphrase the reported 
definition of an archdeacon, who was said to be a 
person who discharged archidiaconal functions ; 
so I should describe a poet as a person who com- 
posed poetry, and poetry to be the composition of 
a poet. 

The boundaries of thought involved in or circum- 
scribed by a single word may sometimes be expressed 
in intelligible speech where the thought itself, being 
complex, may be resolved into its elements ; but 
where the word represents what the logicians call a 
summum genus ^ it is incapable of definition. The 
attempt to define becomes a more or less accurate 
description, and as such gives accidents, attributes, 
&c., instead of dij9ferentia9. 

Mr. Locke has taught us that simple ideas are not 
capable of definition. 

Scientific definition is out of the question, as we 
have seen, but if we abandon that attempt shall we 
all agree even in mere description ? Will there be 
no differences of view as to what in fact is poetry, 
although we may agree that it is impossible to 
analyse it, and express in language its several 
elements ? 

Let me take what stands at the head of such an 
inquiry : must poetry be in verse ? 

Wordsworth complained of Gray that he sought 
to widen the space of separation between prose and 
metrical composition ; and Wordsworth himself 
wrote that there neither is nor can be any essential 
difference between the language of prose and 
metrical composition. We are fond of tracing the 
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• resemblance between poetry and painting, and 
accordingly we call tbera sisters ; but where shall 
we find the bonds of connection sufficiently strong 
to typify the connection between prose and metrical 
composition ? 

Sir Philip Sidney and John Sheffield, Duke of 
Buckingham, alike refer to metre of whatever kind 
as but the ornament and clothing of the poet's work, 
the essence being the thought ; and Aristotle con- 
firms this judgment. We are at no loss for an 
illustration. The Hebrew prophets were poets also ; 
and notwithstanding the learned labours of the Rev. 
Thomas Boys, we know not what their metre was. 
But hear what F^nelon says of them : 

" 1/ Ecriture surpasse en naivete, en vivacite, en gran- 
deur, tous les ecrivains de Rome et de la Grece. Jamais 
Homere m^me n*a approche de la sublimite de Moise 
dans ses cantiques. . . . Jamais nuUe ode Grecque ou 
Latine n'a pu atteindre k la hauteur des Psaumes. . . . 
Jamais Homere ni aucun autre poete n'a egale Isaie 
peignant la majeste de Dieu. . . . Tant6t ce prophete a 
toute la douceur et toute la tendresse d'une eclogue, dans 
les riantes peintures qu'il fait de la paix ; tantot il s^^leve 
jusqu'alaisser tout au-dessous de lui. Mais qu'y a-t-il, dans 
Tantiquite profane, de comparable au tendre Jeremie 
deplorant les maux de son peuple ; ou a Nahum, voyant 
de loin, en esprit, tomber la superbe Ninive sous les efforts 
d'une armee innombrable ? On croit voir cette armee, on 
croit entendre le bruit des armes et des chariots ; tout est 
depeint d'une maniere vive qui saisit Timagination ; il 
laisse Homere loin derriere lui. . . . Enfin, il y a autant 
de difference entre les poetes profanes et les prophetes 
qu^il y en a entre le veritable enthousiasme et le faux." — 
8ur I'Moq. de la Ghaire, Dial. IH. 
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Sir Philip Sidney repudiates the idea that poetry 
is to be distinguished from prose. 

He says that the greatest part of poets have 
apparrelled their poetical inventions in that cum- 
brous kind of writing which is^ called verse — being* 
but an ornament, but no cause to poetry, since 
there have been many most excellent poets that 
never versified, and now swarm many versifiers that 
need never answer to the name of poets. 

After giving the examples of Xenophon and 
Heliodorus as poets who wrote in prose which I 
speak, says he, to show that it is not rhyming and 
versing that maketh a poet, no more than a long 
gown maketh an advocate, who, though he pleaded 
in armour, should be an advocate and no soldier. 

" But it is this feigning of notable images of 
virtues, vices, or what else with delightful teaching, 
which must be the right describing note to know a 
poet by. 

*' Although, indeed, the senate of poets have 
chosen verse as their fittest raiment, meaning as 
in matter they passed all in all, so in manner to go 
beyond them, not speaking table-talk fashion, or 
like men in a dream, words as they chanceable 
fall from the mouth, but placing each syllable of 
each word by just proportion according to the 
dignity of the subject. 

" Now, therefore, it shall not be amiss just to 
weigh this latter sort of poetry by his works and 
then by his parts, and if in neither of these ana- 
tomies he be condemnable I hope we shall receive 
a more favorable sentence. 

" The poet is indeed the right popular philosopher. 
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whereof * iEsop's Fables ' gives good proof, whose 
pretty allegories, stealing under the formal tales of 
beasts, make many more beastly than beasts, begin 
to hear the sound of virtue from these dumb 
speakers." 

The analysis of the poetic faculty itself, if it 
were possible, which I doubt, would belong rather 
to the regionof metaphysics, and is conversant with 
what Sir William Hamilton calls the representative 
or reproductive mental faculty, and which we popu- 
larly know by the name of Imagination. Mr. Ruskin, 
indeed, has subdivided it into two kinds of imagina- 
tion, though I think he has now abandoned his dis- 
tinction between the fancy and the imagination — 
a faculty which, by the way, Bishop Butler describes 
as restless and mischievous, but which Professor 
Tyndall has made the handmaid of science. 
Whatever it is, Pascal gives us a description of its 
operations and its powers which discloses suffi- 
ciently its influence on poetry. 

" This mighty power," he says, " this perpetual 
antagonist of Reason, which delights to show its 
ascendency by bringing her under its control and 
dominion, has created a second nature in man. It 
has its joys and its sorrows ; its health, its sick- 
ness ; its wealth, its poverty. 

" It compels reason, in spite of itself, to believe, 
to doubt, to deny ; it suspends the exercise of the 
senses, and imputes to them again an artificial 
acuteness. It has its follies and its wisdom ; and 
the most perverse thing of all is that it fills with a 
complacency more full and complete even than that 
which reason can supply." 
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Plato, in the * Ion,' explains that the source of 
poetry is a certain divine influence, which not only 
enables the poet to write, but makes the poem com- 
municate his poetic power to his audience. He 
compares the operation to magnetised rings of iron, 
each person in turn receiving from the poet the 
influence, and each communicating part of the spirit 
which he has received ; and so, inspiring as well as 
inspired, the poet is in a state from which reason is 
entirely banished, since as long as he professes any- 
thing of what is called reason he is utterly unable 
to produce poetry or to ratiocinate. For the authors 
of those great poems, says he, which we admire do 
not attain excellence through any rules of any art, 
but they utter their beautiful melodies of verse in a 
state of inspiration, and, as it were, possessed by a 
spirit not their own. 

Thus the composers of lyrical poetry created these 
admired songs of theirs in a state of divine insanity, 
like the Corybantes, who lose all control of their 
reason in the enthusiasm of the sacred dance, and 
during this supernatural paroxysm are excited to 
the rhythm of harmony, which they communicate to 
men. Like the Bacchantes, who, when possessed 
of the god, draw honey and milk from the rivers, 
which when they come to their senses they find 
nothing but simple water. For the souls of the 
poets, as poets tell us, have this peculiar ministra- 
tion in the world. 

They do not compose according to any art which 
they have acquired, but from the impulse of the 
divinity within them ; for did they know any rule 
of criticism according to which they could com- 
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pose beautiful verses upon one subject, they would 
be able to exert the same faculty with respect to all 
or any other. 

He then proceeds to point out, as Hamlet does 
of the players who are so affected by the woes of 
Hecuba, that notwithstanding the woes are feigned, 
and known by the actor himself to be fictitious, the 
recital of them melts the reciter to tears as though 
the calamities were veritable, and draws the infer- 
ence that these transcendent poems are not human 
as the work of men, but divine as coming from 
God. 

So Cicero says, " Saepe audivi poetam bonum 
neminem sine inflammatione animorum existere 
posse." 

I am not sure thatM. Lamartine does not describe 
something of the divine furore when he speaks of 
his own poetic moods : 

" Ces impressions etaient-elles joie ou tristesse, douleur 
ou souffrance, nul no pourrait le dire ; elles participaient de 
tous les sentiments k la fois ; c'etait de Pamour et de la 
religion, des pressentiments de la vie future d61icieux et 
tristes comme elle, des extases et des decouragements, des 
horizons de lumiere, de la joie et des larmes, de Tavenir et 
du desespoir. C'etait la nature parlant par ses mille voix 
au coeur encore vierge de Phomme, mais enfin c^etait la 
Poesie." 

Proceeding, then, by our method of exhaustion, 
the musical element may also be dismissed. It is 
part of the clothing, as one writer describes it, or 
part of the seasoning, as it is put by another. 

In spoken language of course the human voice, 
with its unknown and mysterious effect upon the 
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feelings, will add a new power to the poetic crea- 
tion ; but sound after all, with whatever skill musi- 
cally it may be produced, is sound, and cannot 
supply the place of poetical thought. Mr. Monro, 
in his treatise on Greek music, tells us : 

" The beauty and even the persuasive effects of a voice 

depend, as we are more or less aware, in the first place 

upon the pitch or key in which it is set, and in the second 

place upon subtle variations of pitch, which give emphasis^ 

or light and shade. 

♦ *♦♦♦♦ 

'^ The tendency of music that is based upon harmony is to 
treat the voice as one of a number of instruments, and 
accordingly to curtail the use of it as the gi*eat source of 
dramatic and emotional effect. The consequence is two- 
fold. On the one hand we lose sight of the direct influence 
exerted by sound of certain degrees of pitch on the human 
sensibility, and thus ultimately on character. On the other 
hand, the music becomes an independent creation. It may 
still be a vehicle of the deepest feeling ; but it no longer 
seeks the aid of language, or reaches its aim through the 
channels by which language influences the mind of man.'^ 

It is said that vocal music ought to imitate the 
natural language of the human feelings and passions 
rather than the warblings of canary birds, which 
singers aflTect to mimic with tlieir quiverings and 
loudest cadences. Nor is this, as it appears to me, 
the only commentary which may be made upon the 
sacrifice of meaning to sound. 

The melody of the note is so gratifying to the 
musician's ear that it becomes perfectly independent 
of the meaning of the word. The repetition of the 
same sentence over and over again, conspicuously 
in anthems, produces to the ear absorbed in the 
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enjoyment of the mere sound no disagreeable im- 
pression, the sense is drowned ; but to one listening 
with the spirit of one who follows the meaning 
of the word, the repetition of the word, or some- 
times of half a word, becomes burdensome and 
ridiculous, and, dealing with sacred words, even 
profane. 

It is difficult to prescribe limits to the power of 
poetry, whether we adopt the theory of Plato and 
speak of it as the madness divinely granted, or 
perhaps inflicted, or adopt our own familiar nomen- 
clature and call it genius. 

In a certain sense it is possible for genius to gild 
with the glow of its own splendour the commonest 
of objects, but it is possible also for the topic to 
degrade the genius. 

I dare say you remember the nasty man described 
by Theophrastus, who entertains you with a descrip- 
tion of the rejected contents of his stomach ; and 
there are some of our prose poets who irresistibly 
remind us of the nasty man in question ; but apart 
from this extremity of perverted industry, the con- 
fusion of versification with poetry has made many 
a composition known as a poem whose only title to 
it was that it was either rhymed or would scan in 
some metre or another. 

I remember once a very learned friend of mine 
addressing an equally learned judge, who had laid a 
trap for the judge in question by pronouncing a 
Latin word with a short syllable, though it is 
generally long. As he expected, the learned judge 
immediately caught him up, and he, prepared for 
the interruption, quoted a line from one of the Latin 
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poets justifying his pronunciation. "Yes, Mr. -/* 

said the learned judge, " but that is poetry, and yon 
are prosy." And poets may be prosy too. 

I doubt very much if, but for the reverence 
for great antiquity, Hesiod would bo regarded as 
an exciting poet, or Aratus, or even Manilius ; while 
Lucretius, though writing also on natural pheno- 
mena, and even a drier philosophy, bursts upon the 
astonished reader with such sublime force that he 
cannot fail to recognise the true inspiration. And 
Lord Byron tells us that even a ship laid up in dock 
is a grand and a poetical sight. " Even an old boat, 
keel upwards, wrecked upon the barren sand, is a 
* poetical ' object (and Wordsworth, who made a 
poem about a washing tub and a blind boy, may 
tell you so as well as I) ; whilst a long extent of sand 
and unbroken water without the boat would be as 
like dull prose as any pamphlet lately published." 
What makes the poetry in the image of the marble 
waste of Tadmor ? or Grainger's ^ Ode to Solitude,' 
so much admired by Johnson ? Is it the ** marble " 
or the *' waste," the artificial or the natural object ? 
The waste is like all other " wastes," but the marble 
of Palmyra makes the poetry of the passage as of 
the place. 

One who was himself a poet has told us a few 
of the simple elements which induce in the poet 
himself the true poetic effect. 

He perceives it in the soUgs of birds ; in the 
harp of jEolus ; in the sighing of the night wind ; 
in the repining voice of the forest ; in the surf that 
complains to the shore ; in the fresh breath of the 
woods ; in the scent of the violet ; in the voluptuous 
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perfume of the hyacinth ; in the suggestive odour 
that comes to him at eventide from far distant 
undiscovered islands, over dim oceans, illimitable 
and unexplored. 

He owns it in all noble thoughts, in all un- 
worldly motives, in all holy impulses ; in all 
generous, chivalrous, and self-sacrificing deeds. 
He feels it in the beauty of woman ; in the 
grace of her step ; in the lustre of her eye ; in 
the melody of her voice; in her soft laughter ; in 
her sigh ; in the harmony of the rustling of 
her robes. He deeply feels it in her winning 
endearments ; in her beaming enthusiasms ; in 
her gentle charities; in her meek and devotional 
endurances ; but above all — ah ! far above all — he 
kneels to it; he worships it in the faith, in the 
purity, in the strength, in the altogether divine 
majesty of her love. 

Aristotle has been attacked because he described 
poetry as an imitation, but Professor Butcher, in 
his most learned work, has explained in what sense 
Aristotle, whom it is. easier to mistranslate, and 
therefore misrepresent, than to refute, used that 
term ; and Aristotle tells us that poetry fulfils a 
higher function than history. The objects of Aris- 
totle's imitation are human character, emotion, and 
action. 

And Sir Philip Sidney, in commenting on Aris- 
totle's word /i«/tii?crcc5 translates it as presenting, 
contemplating, or figuring facts, — to speak meta- 
phorically, a speaking picture. 

If, then, we dismiss all these things which we have 
gradually taken from our description ; if we are 
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satisfied that prose may be poetry, we come at last 
to the imitations of human kind in action, — not that 
by this is meant their acts only, but their thoughts, 
passions, lives, and feelings — all that goes to make 
up what we comprehensively describe as human 
life, and are left with what we popularly call the 
plot as the residuum when we have got rid of all 
else. The story, the invention, the drama, the thing 
created, which, like another sort of invention, may 
be either a new invention altogether, or else a new 
combination of old elements. Who will deny to Sir 
Walter Scott's novels the designation of poems ? 

We have, perhaps, made a step in advance when 
we feel that metre, rhyme, melody, harmonious 
sounds of various kinds, may not be essential to 
poetry, and yet all these things may add grace and 
beauty to poetry ; but it is but the clothing or orna- 
ment of poetry, to use Sir Philip Sidney's figure, 
and all these things may exist without poetry, and 
poetry may exist without them. 

If we accept all the fiction of our time as poetry, 
what a ceaseless stream is ever flowing from a 
thousand presses ! Hippocrene is composed of 
printer's ink, and the Muses should be represented 
by those useful attendants upon the printer who 
have an ill-omened name. It is wonderful to con- 
template the mere catalogue of the works which 
appeal to us in Mr. Mudie's list every week. The 
taste for such compositions is increasing day by 
day, and it is a very unpoetic, but perfectly sound 
economic axiom, that a supply will follow a demand, 
but the taste of them has been in some instances as 
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different from the true poetic spirit as the language 
has been from the purity of our mother tongue. 

The novel with a purpose, political or theological, 
may, in a sense, claim the title of a prose poem, as 
I have attempted to describe it ; but it requires the 
genius of Dry den or Dante to make poems out of 
such material which shall breathe the real poetic 
spirit ; they are generally very prosy, and appeal 
neither to the reason nor the imagination. 

They do not appeal to the reason, since the 
reasoning, such as it is, is all on one side, and the 
puppet who is made to talk on the side opposed 
to the writer's views in politics or religion, is made 
to give himself away in the most transparent 
manner. It does not appeal to the imagination, 
since making the speakers appear in the dress of 
lover and maid will not relieve the dialogue from 
the dulness of being the forgotten and worthless 
relics (forgotten because they are worthless) of 
heresies which disturbed the early Church or the 
reproduction of a three days' discussion between 
Father Tom Maguire and the Kev. Tresham Gregg. 

But apart from the different forms in which the 
poetic inspiration displays itself, and the questions 
which cluster round each of them, there are some 
propositions which seem common to them all, and 
conspicuously that the poet will reject what is low, 
base, and degrading, above all what is merely 
disgusting. It is impossible not to observe that 
a depraved taste has introduced and fostered 
principles on this subject which all masters of the 
art have scrupulously avoided. In respect of some 
of these it is impossible to give illustrations. I 
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should offend against the very rule I am enforcing 
if I should drag into the light some of the foulness 
which is to be found in some modern compositions 
in rank luxuriance. 

But I may take an illustration from Sir Walter 
Scott's * Waverley/ of what that great poet has not 
done. You may remember that at the last inter- 
view between Waverley and Fergus Mclvor, while 
actuated by the brave disregard of his own impend- 
ing sufferings, he entreats Waverley not to be present 
at his execution, intimating that what is to come 
" might kill a living friend to look upon." 

True to his art. Sir Walter makes Waverley only 
know that all is over by the clamour of those return- 
ing from the execution. 

Now had this incident been dealt with by a writer 
of the school to which I am referring, he would have 
eagerly seized upon the savage and loathsome par- 
ticulars of an execution for high treason, and the 
reader might, in such a case, think himself lucky if 
he escaped a minute description of the internal 
economy of the human frame, and the effect upon 
the nerves of a victim when they were mangled by 
the operations of an executioner's knife. 

Horace, when he suggested that Medea should 
not be permitted by the poet to slay her children in 
the presence of the people, would certainly never 
have thought it necessary to proscribe minute 
descriptions of disgusting objects or the introduc- 
tion, for either physical or mental analysis, of matters 
which, to decently constituted minds, could but 
excite feelings of horror and shame. 

What I have now said may, perhaps, be sup- 
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ported upon the lowest grounds of cultivated taste, 
but in some I'espects it leads up to a discussion 
of a wider and more difficult determination, — namely, 
whether the office of the poet is that of preacher 
and prophet, or mere narrator and songster. One 
does not wonder- that in ancient times such a ques- 
tion should have been long debated and left without 
any authoritative solution. But it is more surpris- 
ing that in the light of a purer philosophy, and a 
revelation that has taught the responsibility of man 
for every idle — that is every profitless — word, that it 
should be left doubtful whether the great, the bound- 
less influence of poetry, either in prose or verse, should 
be without serious responsibility for its teaching. 

In times when men could only grope and feel 
after truth there was yet among them a sense that 
something higher and better than the animal or 
mental nature had yet to be revealed. Who can 
read Cicero's passionate exclamation, — 

'^ O preclarum diem cum ad illud divinum animorum con- 
silium, 

Coetum que profiscar cumque ex hac turba et colluvione 
discedam," 

without feeling how deep and abiding must have 
been the conviction that this life, with all its stains 
and struggles, could not be the end. 

But poet and philosopher alike, except so far as 
the dumb witness of a world of magnificence and 
beauty revealed its Author, had to extract the 
materials out of which the harmony of creation 
was to be demonstrated. No wonder, then, that 
they worshipped the creature more than the Creator. 
No wonder that mute nature was not mute to 
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them, conspicuously to those who, in poetry as in 
all other literature, exhibited elegance and force 
side by side, 

*" Where each old poetic mountain 
Inspiration breathed around^ 
Every grove and hallowed fountain 
Murmured deep a solemn sound ;*' 

and then the poet whom I am quoting instinctively 
recognised the certain degradation — nay, extinction 
of the poetic fire when he adds, — 

'^ Till the sad Nine in Greece's evil hour 

Left their Parnassus for the Latian plains, 
Alike they scorned the pomp of tyrant power. 
And coward Vice that revels in her chains;'^ 

In reading the works of the great leaders of 
thought on these subjects in ancient days, whether 
it be in the advocacy of poetry as an instructor, or 
the works of those who regard it as something the 
sole object and end of which is emotional pleasure, 
one is struck by the occasional and imperfect glimpses 
of a vision in the mind of a writer of something 
higher, better, and purer ; and then again dropping 
down into the utilitarian view of making the best of 
life as it is, the highest wisdom being to live accord- 
ing to the due proportion of their nature, such 
nature as they were able to see with their eyes and 
clearly understand. 

Lucretius himself was able to conceive a system 
beyond " flammantia menia mundi," aptly rendered 
" he burst the flaming bounds of space and time." 

But amid all the confusion of an imperfect moral 
law, the instinct of genius preserved the poet's art 
from being the handmaid of vice and crime; the 
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good, the beautiful, the true, were still the goal at 
which they aimed. The self-devoted hero, the 
sneering coward, bravery and cowardice, malice and 
generosity, Achilles and Thesites, pass across the 
stage in Homer's poem, and as depicted by the poet 
leave us in no doubt which was intended to be the 
subject of admiration and which of scorn. 

It has been said that in many persons, not in 
poets only, a beautiful sunrise or a gorgeous sunset, 
or the starry heavens on a cloudless night, create 
moral impressions and something more ; that these 
sights suggest to them, if vaguely, yet powerfully, 
the presence of Him from whom come both nature 
and the emotions it awakens. 

I confess I think the writer and the poets to 
whom he appeals are speaking under the influence 
of an illumination of the world's atmosphere which, 
unconsciously to themselves, gilded all these things 
Avith the glow of a divine origin. 

A beautiful view of any kind certainly did not in 
ancient poetry suggest such ideas, while touched 
by such an influence the most commonplace object 
can breathe high thoughts and create the rapture 
which enables the poet's eye to pierce the gates of 
heaven. 

Let me give one illustration — a common crowded 
street : 

'' Each where his tasks or pleasures call, 
They pass and heed each other not, 
There is who heeds, who holds them all 

In His large love and boundless thought. 
These struggling tides of life, that seem 

In wayward aimless course to tend. 
Are eddies of the mighty stream 
That rolls to its appointed end.'^ 
VOL. XVIII. B 
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It was Goefche who started, at least in modern 
times, the theory that poetry has no moral design ; 
and, erroneous as I think that theory is, his feebler- 
minded students have improved upon it. But once 
it is admitted that poetry exercises the influence 
which is claimed for it, it will be strange indeed if 
poetry were not made responsible for evil teaching. 

And in discussing this aspect of the question 
there is a confusion of thought frequently to be 
found in the reasoning of those who claim its inde- 
pendence of morals. It is suggested that what is 
called in sarcasm "poetic justice" is not a true 
reflex of human life ; and it is quite true that virtue 
is not always triumphant, that vice is not always 
punished. Good people sufier great misfortunes, 
and bad people " flourish like a green bay tree,*' 
and they do not always fulfil the Psalmist's vision 
in their end. But the argument entirely misap- 
prehends the objection. It is not that these things 
are so represented, but that the poet, whether in 
prose or verse, strives by his skill to invert our 
proper sympathies. Virtuous murderers, clever 
burglars, encounter us as the heroes, and sometimes 
the martyrs, to a cruel law. The good are all fools, 
the bad people are all made interesting. A woman 
whose thesis destroys the sanctity of the marriage 
tie is made an angel of purity and light. Savage 
and bloodthirsty acts are represented as quite con- 
sistent with the chivalrous spirit of a knight-errant. 

Even a heathen moralist denounced such teaching, 
and pointed to the fact that the young especially 
were likely to be misled by such teaching : 

" Sed videsne, poetae quid mali afPerant ? lamentantes 
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indacnnt fortissimos viros; moUiunt animos nostros; ita 
sunt doinde dulces, ut non legantur modo, sed etiam 
ediscantur. Sic, ad malam domesticam disciplinam, 
vitamque umbratilem et delicatam, cum accesserunt etiam 
poetaB nervos omnis virtutis elidunt. Recte igitur a Platone 
educuntur ex ea civitate, quam finxit ille, cum mores 
optimos, et optimum reipublicae statum exquireret. At 
vero nos, docti scilicet a Grascia, liaec et a pueritia legimus 
et discimus; hanc eruditionem liberalem et doctrinam 
putamus.'' 

Ab I have said, the unenlightened heathen world 
could recognise the moral tendency of some dramas 
and some poetry as contrasted with others, calcu- 
lated to debase and degrade. 

As one example, let me contrast two dramas for 
the moment, — The * Antigone ' of Sophocles and the 
' Alcestis * of Euripides. 

Let it be remembered in the contrast what was 
the importance of burial rites to the Greek mind. 
Life and immortality had not yet been brought to 
light, but the fear of death had terrors in a future 
life which funeral rites alone could mitigate. For 
this object, the due performance of her brother's 
burial ceremonies, Antigone devotes herself, braves 
death, and boldly meets her fate ; and the great 
author who has chosen her as his theme makes her 
feel and speak adequately to the character he repre- 
sents. I only take * Alcestis ' as the contrast because 
I have read such encomiums on the genius of 
Euripides, as illustrated in that play, that I cannot 
forbear taking it as an example of the method of 
that author : Death impersonated quarrelling with 
Apollo ; Hercules engaged in a personal encounter 
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with Death ; and Alcestis restored to a husband who 
allowed her to be sacrificed to save his own life. 

I remember, many years ago now, a very learned 
person being shocked very much by a student whom 
he discovered in the act of depicting the encounter 
between Death and Hercules in the margin of his 
Euiipides, and depicting them in the attitudes of 
Tom Crib and the Game Chicken. 

I confess I think the student was more imbued 
with the spirit of his author than the Don. 

I know various excuses have been made on behalf 
of that author. One gentleman says that the om- 
nipotence of fate, and the fact that everything was 
determined for Admetus, deprives him of responsi- 
bility for his selfish cowardice ; but there is no trace 
of such an excuse in the play. On the contrary, 
Admetus, when he attacked his father with the sin- 
gularly heroic complaint that he, the father, would 
not die for him, refuses with insult the flowers and 
offerings brought for the funeral of Alcestis, and 
abuses (there is no other word appropriate for his 
language) his father and his mother for not gratify- 
ing his magnanimous desire to escape death at their 
expense, alleging his father and mother have had 
life enough ; he is young. 

No wonder that such a poet came under the lash 
of the manly, if somewhat coarse Aristophanes. 
He justly reproaches Euripides with the whole tone 
of his poems. 

In the ' Frogs,' in the contest between jEschylus 
and Euripides, he makes iEschylus accuse him of 
having brought many noble matrons to shame and 
suicide. Euripides excuses himself by saying that 
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he did not invent some of the stories ; that he only 
dramatised. No, says ^sohylus, but a poet's 
mission is not to bring evil into prominence, but to 
pass by such shameful things. And in the * Parabasis ' 
that AthenaBum leading article, he himself claims to 
be a bold teacher of the truth, one who will speak 
what he thinks good for his country whatever risk 
he incurs from powerful demagogues or a fickle 
populace ; and in the * Frogs ' again he claims that 
he has been accustomed to TroAAa /icv yiXoia uithv 

TToXXa Si airoSaia, 

St. Augustine, speaking of the shameful teaching 
by which youth is taught to do evil things, — 

''Non omnino per hanc turpitudinem verba ista com- 
modius discuntur sed per hasc ista verba turpitude ista 
confidentius perpetratur." 

M. Lamartine denounces the incarnation of 
materialistic philosophy in government and " les 
moDurs." 

All those, he says, who alone were privileged to 
speak, and who crushed the younger generations 
under them, believed that they had dried up in us 
for ever that which they had succeeded in killing 
and securing in themselves — all dominion of human 
thought. 

No one can adequately represent, to those who 
have not undergone it, the sterility of that epoch. 
It was the triumph of the materialist philosopher 
when he had succeeded in degrading a whole genera- 
tion, and in plucking from the root a national 
enthusiasm and killing all sense of chivalry in the 
world. 
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These men had the same sentiment of triumphant 
power in their hearts and on their lips when they 
said, " Love, philosophy, religious enthusiasm, 
liberty, poetry — these are nothing. Arithmetic 
and the sword — these are everything." 

May we not say that a degraded sensualism may- 
drown the spirit of poetry deeper even than arith- 
metic and the sword ? 

Shall we not then recognise that this divine gift 
— divine still, but perhaps in a different sense from 
that in which Plato wrote — should not be perverted 
from its just and proper goal ? Speech itself brings 
with it its responsibility for the influence it exercises 
upon mankind ; and this, the highest form of human 
effort, the brightest and loveliest in its full glory of 
human genius, shall it be degraded even in its 
inferior manifestations as an instrument of evil ? 

Shall that be made a weapon for debasing the 
moral nature which can be, and has been, an instru- 
ment of unspeakable strength towards the elevation 
of brain and heart ? 

No one, I think, can doubt, of many literary 
creations, that they breathe the true spirit of poetry, 
though the scenery or clothing of verse be absent. 

I have not dared to illustrate what I have said by 
quotation, for at each turn one is struck by some 
favourite passage or character, and that would bring 
us far into the night. The difficulty would be to 
select one or more passages from a single author, or 
take one, say, of Scott's characters or incidents; 
where would you select ? and if one gave them all 
one would never end. 

But what shall we say of those prose poems which 
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flood our literature now, or those heroes and 
heroines who stalk across the scene in novel, play, 
or verse, — the shameless woman defying all decorum 
or modesty of her sex ; the self-indulgent hero ; the 
tawdry sentimentalist ; the cynical coxcomb ? 

" These be thy gods^ Israel." 

Is there no '* Lucilius ardens " to drive from our 
literature the Bavins and MsBvins of our times, and 
not only the more trifling and feeble lucubrations of 
the ignoble herd, but also the shameful and profli- 
gate compositions which ever flow from foreign and 
native sources into the press, diffusing an atmos- 
phere of disgusting sensuality around them ? 

It may be true that vice and crime will still be 
with us to the end, but though men will not and 
cannot live up to the highest standard of all, they 
need not darken the light, and, like the great 
apostate spirit, address the sun only to tell it how 
they hate its beams, and so pervert the moral sense 
that, like the a/coAa<rroc of the Greek philosopher,, 
they take evil for good and good for evil. 

Let not our literature, at all events, "plate sin 
with gold,'* and degrade that most wondrous of 
human faculties, the imagination to the service of 
the lowest vice. All poets may aim at the ambition 
of one of the greatest of their number, to be in 
their inspirations at least beyond the limits of a 
vulgar fate, — 

" Beneath the good how far, 
But far above the great." 

The common law treated as an indictable nuisance 
the exhibition for pay of hideous monsters, living or 
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dead ; why should the moral monsters be depicted 
before us in all their disgusting obtrusiveness ? 

A poet has pictured what men might do in fact, 
but at all events we might place before us a true 
standard of what they might aim at when they 
reverenced their conscience as their king : 

'^ To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 
To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 
To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it ; 
To honour his own word as if his God's, 
To live sweet lives in purest chastity ; 
To love one maiden only, cleave to her. 
And worship her by years of noble deeds, 
Until they won her ; for indeed I know 
Of no more subtle master under heaven 
Than is the maiden passion for a maid. 
Not only to keep down the base in man, 
But teach high thought, and amiable words. 
And courtliness, and the desire of fame. 
And love of truth, and all that makes a man.'' 
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Lest the title of my subject should seem, to some, 
indefinite, it may be well to indicate its meaning. 

Literature has become such a part of us, such a 
controller of our mental and bodily lives, that we 
are apt to forget that letters have in themselves no 
weight or value. 

The weight or value attaches wholly to the ethical 
and mental clothing we attire them in. Thus a 
letter to which we give some particular sound, 
may have a similar sound expressed through it in 
another language, while the form of the letter is 
quite changed. And, in some cases where the 
sound is the same, the meaning of that sound may 
differ. 

Man is the only creature endowed with modu- 
lated phonetic powers capable of variation ; the 
song of the bird is simply a repetition. 

It is evident that purely natural primitive speech 
must have been simple phoneticism. The repeti- 
tion of sound as applied to any particular object, 
conferring its name. Hence would come words, 
generally brief, as sun, moon, man, tree, &c., sub- 
sequently syllables would follow, and with them 

VOL. XVIII. 
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longer words. As these multiplied it would be 
necessary to indicate them by signs, and various 
means would be adopted, and here, probably from 
the earliest periods, methods differed. While the 
many would call a tree (by their own sound) a tree, 
a higher genius would represent an object with 
branches. The many would use their word for a 
stag, the one capable of delineating would draw 
one. But a tree would be the more common object 
of delineation because, while a thing of life, its 
stillness would make it easy to design, and its con- 
stantly multiplying boughs would assimilate to the 
increasing number of words. Hence, in some old 
languages, the names of trees are very prominent. 

Word^ in certain writings are mere numerals or 
repetitions of strokes or branches of a tree, as in 
the use in Arabic of the Pehlevi and El Mushajjar 
Semitic transcriptions. Some of the runes and 
oghams are the same, the latter being mere notches 
first on wood then perpetuated in stone. 

The forms used in the construction of letters, 
with slight exceptions, were few and simple, the 
square, the triangle, the line, and the round, varied 
in position, seem to include the whole. Of these 
the line, in some cases, and the triangle in others, 
with the capacity of the latter for subdivision into 
wedge or cuneal shapes of different proportions, 
formed, in several instances, the whole alphabets of 
some people. In some forms of manuscript straight 
lines appended at an angle to upright stems formed 
the only letters ; or lines with a single curve also 
so appended, and some with lines with a double 
curve, formed whole alphabets. Similar exceptional 
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alphabets were in use in some Scandinavian writ- 
ings, and were classed as runic, though runes in 
the more common writings had many variations. 

As the ordinary runes have been traced to old 
Greek forms, it is not improbable that the Scan- 
dinavian monoform runes, referred to, have been 
conveyed from Oriental sources, giving another of 
the various indications of Oriental Scandinavian 
origin. 

The wedge or cuneate form of letter, so familiar 
under the modern name cuneiform, applied to the 
Assyrian, and cognate languages, appears to form 
the alphabets of the whole Assyrian districts ; the 
force or meaning of the letters arising from the 
positions in which these wedges were arranged. 
This character probabl}'' had a similar name in 
ancient times, as the word is allied to the Greek 
KiLvogy a peg, or cone, and the Latin cuneiis, a 
wedge. Our word coin, arising from the metal 
being stamped with a wedge, so the stamping the 
Assyrian clay tablets with these wedge-shaped 
characters may have originated the Greek word — 
Kdnos. 

Some of these alphabets gained force merely 
from the repetition or multiplication of strokes, 
acting probably as numerals as well as letters. 
Their use must have been difficult for the formation 
of words, but as all writing was sacred with the 
ancient nations, as used by the Priest-kings, and 
called le^oc, or sacred (as Hiero-glyphic, a sacred, 
incised or carved letter or sentence, from Icpoc, sacred, 
and yXu0Tj, sculptured or incised work), the reading 
and writing was confined to important functionaries. 
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The stamp ot the clay taDJets was probably carved 
in wood, and the runes and ogham letters were 
clearly originally cut in wood, almost all stone- 
work having originally appeared in wooden devices 
both in architecture and other forms, as being more 
easy of incision. The Exchequer accounts in 
England wore till recently kept in this form, and 
the bakers' bills in Brittany are still so kept. The 
Druids are said to have carved their records on 
wood. Almanacks were so kept for a long time, 
and are still in our museums. A stag was fre- 
quently scratched on bone, and the antlers of a 
stag or other animal may have been used in primi- 
tive times to record the number of a chief's or 
Patriarch's children. Hence, perhaps, originated 
the very early custom of calling children by the 
names of animals, as in the case of Jacob address- 
ing his sons. 

While examining the sculptured inscriptions of 
Etruria I found some of them much aflfected by 
time, from which cause the angular letters assumed 
so Assyrian or cuneiform an appearance that, but 
for other more perfect parts of the inscriptions 
they might have been thought Assyrian or Acca- 
dian. This led me to investigate the angular letters 
now in use, and these being Romano-Etruscan, and 
as the Etruscans were closely connected with Egypt 
and must have had communication with the Phoeni- 
cians who traded with Assyria, it seems probable 
that the modern angular letters, which these wooden 
models I have had constructed show, are entirely 
composed of wedges in combination, not unlike the 
Assyrian combination of wedges ; which angular 
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forms and combinations were probably derived from 
the wedge-shaped letters of ancient Assyria. The 
forces as well as the forms of some of them having 
an apparent aflfinity, the study and comparison of 
which I am still pursuiog. 

The Romano-Etruscan letters used now as nu- 
merals are composed largely of the upright line and 
the wedge, as i, ii, iii, iv, v, ix, x, &c. 

The Hebrew was of two kinds, — the local, assimi- 
lating to the local Phoenician, and the sacred or 
hieratic characters in which their law and divine 
poems were inscribed. These latter are unique, and 
unlike those of any other nation. They are in them- 
selves works of art, and as compared with the single 
line alphabets, each letter represented a high amount 
of thought and meaning. They seem to convey to 
us the hieroglyphic or sacred letters sculptured or 
incised in the stone tables of the law, as the pi'e- 
served and only antiquities of the Hebrews in their 
sacred Ark at the time when the great Temple was 
opened. The local Hebrew or Phoenician characters 
are generally recognised as representing matters 
connected with pastoral life, as Aleph (A), in the 
form of an ox's horns and yoke ; Beth (B), in the 
form of the plan of a tent, with its door-closing peg, 
&c., and — but that the key to their meaning has 
been lost — each of the sacred Hebrew characters 
would also probably be found to contain a mental 
picture, or a monogram of the ethical Deity from 
whom they emanated. More or less, all such early 
letters portrayed to the initiated an ethical meaning 
long existent in phonetic and oral tradition prior to 
being depicted in an artistic form ; and as they were 
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all held to be sacred, in their early use, the single 
line and the circle probably emblemed a monotheistic 
idea, as the wedge would a tritheistic or trinitarian 
one, while two parallel lines might represent the 
dualistic. The ideas which originated these, with 
their ramifications would soon produce a higher 
language than that of the primitive monosyllables 
of sun, man, moon, tree, &c., and must have been 
long in use even grammatically before form realised 
them to the eye. 

Oral traditions and unwritten poems prior to the 
use of letters attest this, and as all such early phonic 
descriptions treat largely of the deities of the various 
nations they were in use amongst, and apparently 
then unrepresented except by descriptive language 
of their works and attributes, they formed ethical 
clothing which surrounded the forms of the art 
figures or letters subsequently intended to perpe- 
tuate the ideas, as was shown much later on in the 
rich illuminations surrounding the mediaeval manu- 
scripts. It is clear, therefore, that a letter has 
in itself no significance. 

Cutting trees must have been one of the earliest 
of arts, and, in some writings, either the wedge of 
wood, or the wedge-shaped axe form the letters, by 
the position of which sounds were regulated and 
words formed. In each case art, such as it was, 
was used to form letters, and letters so formed were 
the accompaniments and exponents of Art.- 

The Accadian, the oldest form, or one of the 
oldest forms of letters, is wedge-shaped. 

The runes, as already pointed out, have been 
recognised by experts as borrowed from early Greek 
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forms, but early Greek and Etruscan have many 
aflfinities, and the Greek, Etruscan, and Roman 
angular letters ai'e often similar. 

The Etruscans must have had, through Egypt, 
acquaintance with the letters of the early dwellers 
on the Euphrates and Tigris, and the Erythrean 
shores. 

These wedges are also prominent in Samaritan 
and Phoenician letters. 

The term Art covers an area of vast extent ; so 
broad as to be only second to that of nature — of 
course, restricting the latter term to our globe. 

Art has been progressive, and by it, in its widely 
comprehensive sense, an approach can be made, if 
not to chronology, at least to successive eras or 
wave-tides of occupation of different countries ; and 
hence civilisation of a more or less marked character 
can be roughly outlined, and some idea of the 
different phases and stages of the advancement of 
the human family defined. 

But civilisation, as we know it, differs widely 
from the civilisation of the past. 

In short, as art could exert no social influence, 
where no social condition existed, so it is evident 
that as the social life of to-day differs, so far as we 
can judge, from any other and preceding phase or 
adjunct of civilisation, the search for social influence 
as a companion or result of art in bygone times 
would hardly be rewarded with success. 

Vast, then, as the area of art is and always has 
been where man was present, its social influence is 
within a recent period. Yet, not to take this as a 
conceded fact, it may be well to cast a rapid glance 
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on tbe pages of history, to see how art, sometimes 
of a class far exceeding in sublimity the works of 
modern times, produced no sucli humanising and 
refining effects as it exercises in the present day. 

To avoid dry descriptions and tedious references, 
let it be assumed that a certain standpoint of view 
furnishes an inspection, without labour, into dates 
and nations, sufficient for the purpose, according to 
a plan I carefully noted as laid down in one of the 
great exhibitions in Paris. 

In short, a spiral platform surrounding the globe, 
ascending from the Tropics to the Pole, intersected 
by galleries, which subdivide to inspection national 
works and historical periods, so that at pleasure, 
any people or any era may be referred to without 
the charge of discursive or inconsecutive descrip- 
tion. 

Such rapid glance will show, in case there is any 
doubt on the subject, that the highest art of bygone 
times did not influence the people in a social sense, 
though of course it produced political and national 
results — religious enthusiasm, or war-like enter- 
prises, and that the social influence of art can exist 
only where the social condition is capable of receiv- 
ing its effects. 

Apart from such a scheme of the ideal spiral 
platform, written, oral, or pictorial descriptions of 
progress have always been given by exactly oppo- 
site illustration. Time, in the form of a succession 
of events, was represented by a river; races and 
generations by a tree. But when we have to con- 
sider the family of man in almost any form, his 
arts, sciences, wars, or migrations, a wide-seeing 
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reviewer must at once be struck with the fact that 
our locus standi being a sphere, a coil represents it 
better perhaps than any other method of illustra- 
tion ; g,nd having formed our coil, if we then radiate 
from its centre, or rather from its pole, we shall 
find that the intersections produce the most curious 
results. Indeed, for all purposes of history or 
ancient research, our sphere, if we were to con- 
struct our coil altogether in that form, becomes a 
still better example ; for the one side, that approxi- 
mating around the original centre, is found to be 
enlightened, while the other contains the still pon- 
derous ruins of cities amidst impenetrable forests 
which lie even now in the darkness of uncertainty, 
never illumined except by a meteoric flash of ima- 
ginative conjecture, which entices but to die out, 
and leave the doubt more palpable, the darkness 
more capable of being felt. I shall endeavour then 
to trace, by a slight sketch, not the culture and 
progress of art by its examples ; but the ethical and 
other causes which have led to the culture of art, 
and its effects on the social history of the human 
family. 

Within the smallest fold of the coil we find ex- 
amples of the very earliest specimens of the handi- 
craft of man, stone implements of warfare and the 
chase, of an apparently pre-metallic age. A suc- 
ceeding fold shows these intermixed with rude, but 
in some cases spirited etchings of animals on bone. 
Further on, metal begins to mingle with, then to 
supersede the lithic art ; then the metal shows by 
impress and chasing, styles of device and ornament. 
These are, further on, mingled with fragments of 
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rude textile fabrics, then with examples of plastic 
and ceramic art, and as these progress in style 
and device, finally steps in colour, and then by a 
steady progress the periphery ultimately exhibits 
the grandest productions of modern genius amid a 
halo of high art. 

From a central point radiate passages, each inter- 
secting the coil throughout, and by traversing 
any one of these, though all difEer, each represent- 
ing a particular nation or country, the same rapid 
result could be gained by the eye, which we have 
recorded in a few words ; while, by tracing the coil 
in its course the labyrinth of human thought could 
be gradually traversed and unravelled, and the 
careful observer might find that he had followed 
human art almost from the Creation to the then 
latest moment of time, and could, with a single 
glance compare the earliest with those of his own 
age's most recent productions. 

Necessity, which we familiarly look on as the 
" mother of invention," certainly gave the first 
impulse to the earliest productions of man, whether 
for war or the chase ; but a desire to excel led, even 
in those days, to the symmetry and finish which 
the celts and flint instruments exhibit, and the 
desire to excel gives an indication of an ethical 
condition. 

The drawings of stags and other animals no 
doubt record encounters of unusual risk, whether 
successful or not ; but when we find them, as we 
soon do, intermingled with attempts at patterns 
and ornaments, we notice a striving after the 
beautiful which speaks already of a love of har- 
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mony ; and the wavy lines on stone and bone, 
while they show a visible device, were probably 
wrought unwittingly by many a silent sculptor as 
in the intervals between the war or chase he 
listened to the monotonous strains of the war song 
or the hymn of praise, and thus they became, 
perhaps accidentally, the first phonetic symbols. 
Here, then, if there be ground for such reasoning, 
originated our present pictorial art, and indeed our 
literature, in the writing by hieroglyphics; and 
the first musical compositions also in the measured 
beat of time. 

Form given, colour quickly followed, though at 
first of a monotint, as we find on the sarcophagus 
in Sir John Soane's museum. Subsequently dis- 
tinctions were observed ; the colours applied were 
those proper to the plants or animals represented 
in hieroglyphic writing, and the gradations of 
sound and its modulations were depicted with 
graduated nicety. Meanwhile, we find metallic art 
and carving progressing. 

It is a sort of fashion in the present day to 
laugh down one of the highest of the fine arts — 
poetry, and in a historical sense to look at it as 
romance ; but I submit that while it is the license 
of the poet to colour, extol, and sublimate, it is 
not reasonable to suppose that historical poets 
invented their narratives, as authors of fiction do 
in our days, but rather that they derived them 
from traditions. Virgil (' ^neid,' Bk. 3, 1. 102), 
represents ^neas describing his aged father as 
'' revolving the historical records of the ancients," 
hence I think we may fairly assume that, when he 
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describes such works of art as those given by 
Apollo's prophet to -^neas consisting of ornaments 
in " gold and ivory," " vessels of silver plate," 
" cauldrons of Dodonean brass," " a mail thick set 
with rings, and wrought in gold of triple tissue," 
together with the " cone and crest of a shining 
helmet," we have no reason to suppose that the 
remoteness of the date at which these things were 
said to have existed, as removed from Virgil's own 
period, is any reason against them. Indeed, the 
minuteness of his descriptions removes doubt at 
once ; for had he been only conjecturing, he would 
have been careful to avoid the absurdity of assign- 
ing to an unmechanical age vessels that could not 
at that time have been even imagined, much less 
produced; whereas the high estimation in which 
these things were said to be held proves the age he 
is describing to have been one of high mechanical 
art; nor less distinguished for points that some 
may venture to describe as arts, wherein skill, 
strength, and stratagem are shown at their highest, 
intimating a source from which our Oxford and 
Cambridge boat races, athletic sports, and those 
which we might call liilian horse races, have been 
derived, in common with textile fabrics before 
which Manchester wanes ; as, for instance, in the 
prizes given to the victors in such sports, we find, 
*' a mantle embroidered with gold, round which a 
thick fringe of Melibean purple ran, in double maze, 
and the royal boy, Granymede, is interwoven, pur- 
suing with darts in full career the fleet stags on 
woody Ida, eager ^ seeming to pant for breath ! whom 
Jove's swift armour-bearer with his crooked talons 
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snatches aloft from Ida — the aged keepers in vain 
stretching out their hands to the stars, and the 
haying of the dogs raging to the sJcies.^^ 

Spondees and dactyls may be musical poetry, but 
are not wanted to give force to such graphic word 
painting as this ; and the art must have been of a 
tangible and recognised character, or this panegyric 
would have amounted to so much irony. Nor, to 
hasten onwards, can we despise or doubt such 
minute descriptions as these : " An Amazonian 
quiver fraught with Thracian arrows, embraced in 
a broad belt of gold, and buckle clasps with 
tapering diamond;" or "the bowl embossed with 
figures " which Thracian Cisseus gave to old 
Anchises ; or the ** pliant circles of wreathed gold 
hanging from the necks over the breasts of the 
youthful riders." 

Indeed, he makes a distinction between the ad- 
vanced art of the Grreeks and Trojans as compared 
with that of Sicily, still as barbarous in his days as 
in the even then olden times, when he speaks of 
the gauntlets of fierce Eryx so huge as to fill with 
amazement the minds of those who saw on them 
" seven huge folds of vast oxen stiffening with lead 
and sewn within with iron." These works of art 
inspired, by their traditional beauty, the mind of 
the poet, who eliminated from them in words the 
literature which in an unwritten form had for un- 
told centuries symbolized them. 

But the discoveries in the recent excavations in 
the Troad prove Virgil in this case, at least, to be 
no romancer. And when we come to a " carved 
battleaxe of silver," we find, though of less precious 
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metal, hundreds of illustrations of equal antiquity 
in our own museums. 

Neither can we doubt that there floats to us down 
the stream of time the sound of the *' brazen cym- 
bals of the Corybantes from the Idoean grove," or 
from an equal distance the shrill treble of the pan- 
daBans in the infancy of music. 

I have selected this side of the argument first, 
that I might not appear to force a case, and I have, 
I trust, shown reasonable ground for supposing 
that Virgil did not construct his exquisite poem 
out of pure fiction, but only lent his imagination to 
condense into a lucid narrative the traditions which 
reached him from the oldest and probably the most 
authentic sources in the annals of his people that 
he could find. Did time permit, I could support 
Virgil simply as a writer, from the exactness of 
Pliny, proving how faithful the descriptions by 
these ancients were. 

But not only do our museums, not only do the 
recent excavations support his description of the 
condition of art at the remote period .of which he 
wrote, but we find other and perfectly independent 
testimony of the highest kind, and of a date long 
antecedent to that of Virgil, and so different as to 
show no possible connection of ideas. Without 
connection with any narrative of heroes, without 
even the allowable heightening and effects of a 
poet's description, in the simplest form, and as a 
dry matter of fact, we find these statements refer- 
ring to the very earliest dates. Many examples 
could be given, as the bronze vase seen by Hero- 
dotus, the dimensions of which far exceeded the 
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Great Tun at Heidelburg — but selections must be 
made : " Such as dwell in tents," implying, I 
think, a textile fabric for a covering ; "such as 
handle the harp and organ," undoubtedly showing, 
I think, an advanced state of music ; but if any 
doubt arises on these expressions none can do so on 
the next — " an instructor in every artificer in brass 
and iron " — in a sense a teacher of Quintin Matsys, 
in his first handicraftship, and in a sense the ori- 
ginator of the works at Coalbrookdale, for Cellini 
worked chiefly in the higher metals. 

But it may be urged that in the case of Virgil T 
have insisted on detail as an evidence of authen- 
ticity. Let us, then, look a little further, and we 
shall not find this feature wanting. We read, some 
books further on, that " David and all the house of 
Israel played on all manner of instruments made of 
fir wood, even on harps, and on psalteries, and on 
timbrels, and on cornets, and on cymbals." Now 
let us bear in mind that to this day our harps and 
stringed instruments are made of this very wood as 
by far the best suited to the purpose. Further on 
in the same description we are told of a building 
the walls of which " were carved with figures of 
cherubims, and palm trees, and open flowers," and 
the brass work is not only minutely described even 
to "the brim of a cup with, flowers of lilies," but 
the actual spot where the casting took place " in 
the clay ground between Succoth and Zarthan" 
minutely recorded. While the colours of the de- 
corations are over and over again given. But we 
must float further down the stream of time. 

The magnificent building from which the last 
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details are taken (Solomon's Temple) is, as to its 
descriptions, familiar to you all. It was an outburst 
of glory in art from the stern iron house of art 
bondage in Egypt, but subsequent nations eclipsed 
its grandeur while they combined the beauty of 
architecture with a similar emancipation from 
Egyptian art by infusing an equal beauty accom- 
panied with magnificence into, what became under 
them, the almost living form. The mind absolutely 
staggers under the dimensions recorded of their 
figures of gold and ivory, and bronze, and having, 
as we still have, evidence of the wondrous beauty 
of their works in marble, I see no reason to doubt 
the account of that which we have not, simply be- 
cause from the costliness of the materials the figures 
have been destroyed. 

In Greece, as in China, we find constructions in 
stone and marble which from their form and details 
were evidently once designed in wood. The Greeks 
touched with the finger of magic every accident and 
almost every defect, and converted it into a charm 
or a beauty. The accidental shrinking of the bark 
from their untrimmed timbers, the watercourses 
and weathering on their smoother uprights and 
horizontal beams, the contortions of an acanthus 
abnormally intruded on, nay, the very drops which 
hung suspended at times on the drenched timbers 
of their temples, became the classic ornaments 
modern art has never surpassed ; while they ido- 
lised the exquisite symmetry of the human figure, 
and introduced it not merely in decorative but sub- 
stantial positions of construction, with such subtlety 
in some cases that both in height and ornament 
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men have disputed whether the details of columnar 
beauty were borrowed from human or arborescent 
forms. 

But all this was only a rich casket in their art 
religion, to contain the figure of him or her in whose 
honour the temple was erected. Their marble 
statues can, in a sense, be imagined by us from col- 
lections of their remnants ; and, having that beauty 
of design, proportion, and perfection as a guide to 
the execution of the human form before us, the 
breath is suspended, when we read in the works of 
some of the gravest and most authentic authors, of 
a figure of Minerva, executed in gold and ivory by 
Phidias, for the Parthenon at Athens, which Pliny 
describes as about 37 feet high ; of one of Jupiter 
Olympus, in the same materials, described by other 
authorities as nearly 60 feet high, though in a sitting 
posture ; of one of Apollo, in bronze, at Amyclaa, 
somewhat less gigantic, and of others. The Greeks, 
in short, clothed in loveliness, majesty, and grace 
the colossal ideas of their southern neighbours who 
originated the Memnonium. There are questions, 
no doubt, of differences in measurement, and so 
forth, but I cannot pause upon them, as in any case 
the descriptions must refer to figures of enormous 
size. And the fact that the people of Rhodes, for 
apparently mere ostentation, had a Colossus in 
bronze more than 100 feet high, shows that such 
figures were made. With this tendency to elaborate 
a visible deification throughout that region, on both 
sides of the Propontis, and with the examples of 
the introduction of the human form in the main 
construction, with one grand sculpture within, we 
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can understand how these people would appreciate 
the force of the artistic metaphor, seized upon 
with the same graphic power with which St. Paul 
appropriated to the Highest the vacant altar at 
Athens, and used by one who preached " to the 
strangers scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia," when he addressed 
them " as lively stones built up a spiritual house," 
whose duty was to minister to "a living stone," 
which was the chief stone of the temple — a com- 
pliment paid to the exquisite beauty of the works 
surrounding these localities, v/hile he bemoaned 
their application ; an announcement, further, that 
with all the semblance of life in their deities, there 
was no life in them. Who is there who has trod 
the once classical parts of Asia Minor, or traversed 
the Troad — who has climbed to the mountain 
summits of Greece, every pinnacle of which had its 
artistic fane or altar, its statue or device, while the 
delicious groves of its vales were crowded with the 
perfection of architectural beauty in honour of its 
ideal deities, studded with pictures by Zeuxis, Par- 
hasius, and others, and relieved by the ever-varying 
and intense colouring of the richest arborescence, 
but has sighed over their majestic presence novj no 
more^ whose very foundations seem sown with salt, 
and whose debris is but as dust ? whose grandeur 
and sublimity have left records only to prove that 
they did exist, but which, as is well known, exerted 
no influence on social life, for they failed to bring 
social life into existence. 

But we must leave the Grecian haunts of snowy 
sculpture for the shores of Italy, if only to drop a 
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laurel wreath on the land of poetry and painting. 
And here we may first draw attention to the fact 
that with the introduction of Christianity came a 
suspension of art. In Scandinavia the high-class 
literature ceased after — it having no means of 
exposition through art, and once relieved from its 
heavy load of paganism — it had burst into a pyramid 
of light, illuminating the northern horizon like its 
own aurora. 

Art was the exponent of literature ; with the fall 
of art literature fell too, and was confined in the 
narrow channel of theology. 

With the Elizabethan and following ages art died 
again; but literature, released from foreign influence, 
sprang up in England to a like Scandinavian blaze, 
opening the way to science, and giving to the world 
the immortal works of Shakespeare, Milton, and 
others. 

These were exceptions ; they were the moments 
when Literature had to fight single-handed with the 
dark side of human nature, and well she did the work. 

But art and literature go best together; and later 
on Scott lorote pictures, as Shakespeare had depicted 
profound thought. Shakespeare cared nothing for 
the spectacular, nor did the Greek poets ; they were 
like him, all mind,* all soul. 

In Greece, Italy, and the known world art died, 
and for centuries its very name lay dormant. That 
it was so is clearly demonstrated by the burning of 
books of curious arts by their owners at Ephesus. 
And why it was so is equally apparent, all art then 
in use being pagan, and inadmissible into the new 
religion. 
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The proof that the new religion was the hindrance 
is, that when Raphael revived art, even his genius 
could find nothing but pagan devices for his sub- 
jects, once that he had stepped beyond scriptural 
delineation. True, he made them subservient to 
the Christian, and one by one the ancient deities 
of Italy and the world were represented in his 
paintings as superseded by Christian personages 
and saints, till the tableaux were terminated by a 
clear heaven, where an angel with outstretched 
wings had the region to himself. 

Tliis is not idea. The examples are to be found in 
the Cliigi Chapel in Santa Maria del Popolo, in Rome. 

It is curious that Scandinavian art, such as it 
was, as well as the brilliant Scandinavian literature, 
took the same tone. The Sagas abound in descrip- 
tions of the mythological personages and events 
of the North ; and the rude sculptured stones in 
Scandinavian localities, and in particular in the Isle 
of Man, repeat over and over again on their shafts 
the story of the slaying of the dragon, which had 
come to be looked on as the typical representative 
of the evil power ; above these rose the sun or 
circle surrounding the cross, so that it is diflScult 
to discern whether the Pagan or Christian emblems 
have the superiority, so graphically does the un- 
written and the ethical language symbolised in the 
sculptured stones reveal itself in the rude art of 
the age and country. To such emblems Pagan and 
Christian could alike bow, — the convert in sincerity, 
the Pagan openly professing Christianity, but still 
worshipping in secret the dragon adored by his 
ancestors. 
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It is, therefore, highly probable that the crosses 
in lona ordered by one of the Dukes of Argyll to 
•be thrown into the sea bore such emblems, and 
fostered the suppressed Paganism even now existing 
in remote places in the highlands. 

Raphael probably received his first imaginative 
impressions from the poet painter, his father, 
Giovanni Santi. 

He was the first painter of note who displayed 
the power of imagination in his art, for the Van 
Eycks and their followers represented but repeti- 
tions of the same subjects, with hardly any approach 
to ideality; and Raphael, as I said before, had to 
go back to the old classic poets and the pagan 
mythology to habilitate his ideas. But we cannot 
pause on painting, however beautiful; for, as I 
stated before, the subject is not art, but its symbols, 
ethics, and influence. It will be apparent to every 
one that I have taken you by a rapid flight through 
one of the passages I first described as intersecting 
our supposed coil of progress in art ; we have run 
down to the eastern end of the Mediterranean, cast- 
ing our eyes about on the left-hand side, seizing the 
most prominent coigns of vantage, and looking at 
the most striking and interesting productions ; we 
have returned a little way to look at Italy, which 
we had passed on our left, now on our right hand. 

But here again, and throughout Asia, which time 
compels me to omit, though abundantly expressive, 
no social life existed except by stealth;* therefore 
art exerted no social influence. 

* The Greeks, like the modern Turks, secluded their women and 
children in the yvvaiKiitv, or barem, totally subversive of social life. 
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The Hebrews appear as the only people of Asia 
who regarded the social position, and this only 
through their law of inheritance by kindred. 

But I must ask you to accompany me to realms 
of ruder art, for it is only by comparisons that we 
can ascertain if the influences I shall assign are 
universal or incidental. 1 quite admit that there 
are to be found everywhere fortuitous effects, but 
even these have a semblance of the main features. 
Permit me to give an example of what I mean. 
Perhaps in ancient ceramic art there is no class of 

The Romans sought nature in its ruvality, and a declension to 
natural appetite ensued, such scenes being unsuited to the volup- 
tuous and intriguing dames of the Capitol. 

Cicero, Columella, Cincinnatus, Curius, Horace, Varro, and 
Vitruvius, treat of domestic rural life, to which even the Emperors 
fled from the Palatine and sought refuge in the urbana, the 
rustica and the fructuaria; for the temples of the gods were 
defiled by assassins, and the Forum was the arena of lewdness 
and debauchery. 

One of the remarkable results of the suppression of art and litera- 
ture, after the acceptance of Christianity, as a channel through 
which the pent up feelings and ethical desires of thinking men 
found vent, was the practical brotherly feeling which has continued 
to expand to the present day, and still more under the restoration of 
art and literature than before. The having all things in common 
soon died out, but assemblies of men and women followed, pro- 
ducing later on, brotherhoods and sisterhoods; finally resulting 
in monastic and conventual life. These, waning, were succeeded by 
philanthropic establishments. 

To this day, it is in Christian countries alone that infirmai'ies 
and hospitals, asylums, and refuges are found ; institutions which 
never existed before the Christian era. The \s<rxai of the Greeks, 
and the stationes of the Latins were merely places of public 
resort for wayfarers and idlers. The " Taberna meritoria " for 
invalid soldiers was within the Christian period, and was probably 
the first kind of hospital, though in large rural establishments a 
valetudinarium for the sick of the household was occasionally to be 
found. 
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objects that has more interesting devices than the 
antique hand- lamps. I ascribe this directly to for- 
tuitous causes, viz. the utility of the object, its 
very general adaptation, and the number of subjects 
that may be supposed to be aided by — in other 
words, illuminated by — the facility for study and 
pursuit which the use of light gives. Here let us 
leave our lamps for a short time, till we return to 
them with a higher definition. 

You will probably have observed that in all 
countries constructors go on repeating certain forms 
and designs when the original intention of the form 
or design has been forgotten, or remembered only 
as a matter of misty tradition or curious research. 
The Moslem joiner who makes all his woodwork on 
the curve, the man who makes even the oars of the 
caiques with a swelling protuberance, as well as the 
English and French joiners who make (with some 
modern exceptions) all their woodwork at right 
angles, are quite unaware that they are carrying 
out in one case the symbolism of the cross, in the 
other that of the crescent. 

We will now pass — as probably the first inhabit- 
ants of America did — byBehring's Straits, down to 
the land of mystery, where huge cities lie buried, 
and again further south, where engineering works, 
vast as our own of modern days, prove there were 
giants, in mind at least, then as there are now ; 
and, winding up far away from the mystic tradi- 
tions of Mexico, we will rest a few minutes on the 
banks of the Mississippi valley, where the pioneers 
of the white man told us primeval forests grew. 
Did they ? Well, as man advanced, and the forests 
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were swept before him, there were found sometimes 
beneath them, and where it was thought the foot of 
mechanical man never trod, huge shapes of animals, 
earthworks simulating birds, beasts, fishes, men, 
and reptiles. What were they? Who formed 
them? We know not, but we find the enormous 
labour was undertaken with some great feeling of 
reverence. Some contain sepulchral urns, figures 
of the sun and moon, and speak, as the temples in 
the jungles of Central America do, of a devotion 
long forgotten. And when these were found it was 
supposed that at length, in spite of their age, some- 
thing new under the sun had been discovered. Is 
it so ? Why, these are the very keys by which we 
can now understand certain ancient authors, whose 
works before seemed idle fables. For in no other 
way can we understand the descriptions of animals 
acres in extent, with grass and verdure growing on 
their backs. 

Now there are remains still in Greece which ap- 
proximate to those of America, and indeed in China 
also. In Scotland, Ireland, and Wales these strange 
evidences of rude art, shown by enormous labour 
which has defied time, take us back to the ages 
when so-called savage man displayed at those 
remote distances some great heaving of the mind, 
which could only find vent in herculean outbursts 
of labour, like that grand effort which raised all 
over Europe the exquisite Gothic temples, or 
covered Asia with the mosques of Saracenic and 
Moorish cumulative beauty. What were the causes, 
what the influence of all this ? The one, reverence 
for the ethical. The influences on social life none, 
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for social life did not exist, could not exist with 
barbarism. 

But was it barbarism ? Or was it not that out- 
burst of emancipation from barbarism which ap- 
peared in the ethical and symbolised feelings which 
in those ages were the exponents of ideas as litera- 
ture is now, and which heralded that literature by 
art symbols, but which had not yet culminated in 
such advancement. 

What but its ponderous perfection has preserved 
Egypt for our modern wonder ? Her colossal ideas 
seem to have radiated to Easter Island, Mexico, 
India, and even Britain, but in each case marked 
by deterioration, which becomes conspicuous in pro- 
portion to its distance from the original cradle or 
centre of art. We find she held, amidst a mass of 
triviality, a high code of ethics ; her very paganism 
has a caste of sublimity about it, showing that it 
had once been nearer the source of truth; but 
ethics, sublimity, and art of her special kind 
dwindle in proportion as we recede from her. Still 
they created a semi-social life, and to an extent 
exerted a social influence, for the Egyptians at least 
treated their women with respect. 

What made the sensual degradation of the Greeks, 
as it appears to us, hand down to us a beauty that, 
when inanimate, lost the sensuality in the divine ? 
We know the Greeks in their decadence, and hardly 
give a thought to those stern virtues, those enor- 
mous endurances, which, with a faith much purer 
than it afterwards became (because a reflex of a far 
remote and lost purity), a tendency to a return to 
which is seen in Mr. Gladstone's statement that 
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the Greek mind strove after the ethical, helped 
them to climb that ladder of excellence in art which 
none have reached since. What led to that out- 
burst of the Italian school of art — its poets, 
painters, and musicians ; that spread over the con- 
tinent of America, emblems so vast that the be- 
wildered savage points to them in doubt as the 
works of the Great Manitou, that crowded emblems 
on the little hand-lamps we chose as an example — 
for were they i\ot offerings of thought and labour to 
their pure god of fire? or that, later on, placed 
the Duomo of Venice as a heavenly canopy over the 
waters? All were the result of local, popular, 
mental excitement of their age. But they exerted 
no social influence whatever. 

All this preamble to prove a negation ? Yes, for 
the negation proves the case. 

That art has a social influence will probably be 
admitted by some. To those who have not met 
with the question I shall proceed to show it. But 
that art has not exercised a great social influence 
till recent times is proved by the negation. Hence 
it is to be the more appreciated because it is a wel- 
come stranger, and more protected because of its 
recent growth. 

And now I will not deal with art generally, but 
will select one — the most beautiful, and the one 
that appeals most to our senses, and therefore the 
one in particular which exercises the most direct 
influence on social life. The one, moreover, asso- 
ciated with this subject in the title it bears — one 
of the fine arts — painting, which is really sym- 
bolical literature relating to us, without literary 
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formulae, history, love, romance, warfare, and civili- 
sation. 

To attempt any description of painting — to treat 
of its various schools, ancient and modern— to 
merely glance at its history — to enter into ques- 
tions of merit, would in each case require a series 
of lectures. 

I am happily saved from so impossible a task by 
the title of my lecture, which refers to one of its 
effects only. But that one which is undoubtedly of 
the greatest importance ; for, as will be seen, it 
materially affects our present social existence, re- 
fining, educating, creating new ideas and feelings, 
and all in the best direction. 

Moreover, while every other phase of art re- 
quires considerable study to comprehend, this does 
not. It teaches while it delights. It is not 
enshrined in mathematical precision; it is not 
covered by a technical gloss. While speaking it is 
silent, whilst unobtrusive it is eloquent ; and whilst 
often unperceived in its efi*ects, it is unconsciously 
implanted in the memory. It has allies and kindred 
associations. It conduces to the interchange and 
retention of happy thoughts, as well in our own 
minds as between ourselves and others, thus becom- 
ing an element in social life of a kind necessarily 
more or less refined, but appealing to and aflFecting 
natural delicacy of feeling probably even more than 
educated artistic taste. It is literature in an ethical 
symbolism. 

To make a total of all these qualities, and then to 
describe them in language, is again a task no single 
lecture could compass; and therefore, instead of 
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attempting to clothe in inadequate words these 
various qualities, I will ask you to exercise your 
memories in a direction that I, at least, have not 
myself heard described, while a few salient points 
are referred to without entering into tlie gradual 
growth of, or revealing the process by which the 
functions referred to come into play. 

I must premise by pointing out that, while I refer 
in warm language to this particular feature, I do 
not in any way depreciate or intend to depreciate 
any school, or any age or style of art ; but, apart 
from any such intention, simply ask your attention 
to one or two features which Art has herself pro- 
duced — but produced entirely as the result of 
appreciation — perhaps not even expressed. in words, 
which appreciation is so subtle that it acts upon 
art as art acts upon it, and exhibits, in short, an 
undescribed reciprocity. 

It has been seen that however sublime the feel- 
ings created by the religious school of painting 
which succeeded the stagnation of art — however 
militant or patriotic was the enthusiasm eliminated 
by great national heroic paintings — however much 
instruction was conveyed by historical portrayal, or 
the beauties of pictorial architecture, each was con- 
fined to its limits ; it is not, perhaps, too much to 
say was confined to its country or area, and to an 
extent to its respective date or period. But stealthily 
marching onward side by side with each and all of 
these was an etherealism too subtle to be at once per- 
ceived ; an ethicism too refined to be apparent, and 
yet persistently progressive. 

For example, the great religious art pictures have 
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saints often as large or larger than life, or, if small 
pictures in like proportion, with here aud there a 
glimpse of distant country iu the background, just 
to give a slight idea of contrasted effect. 

The great religious architectural paintings, when 
not interiors, or even when interiors, through 
windows or open spaces, also produced the effects 
of distance by distant views. 

Historical war pieces, necessarily being in the 
open, showed adjacent districts, and those far away. 
But the excitement caused by the martyrdom of 
Christians by Pagans ceased with the cessation of 
the martyrdom, and saints began to wane. 

With peace supported by the new religion, men 
began to think that as a living dog is better than 
a dead lion, so they might themselves be worthy of 
the same notice hitherto exclusively allotted to dead 
saints. This was parodied by Rubens, but truly 
estimated by higher minds. 

Then a new style emerged, which for brevity I 
will rank with a single name, because the greatest, 
and perhaps the originator of it — Claude, — Claude's 
face of nature, his ethereal atmospheres, his breath- 
ing life, now form the picture. And he selects for 
the foreground the classical, so far esteemed Pagan, 
by Christian artists. He broke through the con- 
ventionalism of Church patronage. He appealed to 
reality, and the charms of the natural physics, but 
with an ethical softness that makes the beholder 
fear the fading of its beauty by the necessarily 
coming night. Claude was a child of the sun, who 
painted poetry without words, and who unprisoned 
the realm of nature from the cloister school of art. 
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Once free, the timid nymph, silently, unperceived, 
took her station in the iris of the painter's eye, 
rather than in his thoughts. Now she was the 
atmosphere of heaven, then the far-off neutral or 
uncertain bhiish tints of distance ; then the glo\\^ 
of after-sunset, or of the rosy-tipped fingered 
Aurora. Then the once foreground saint, or church, 
castle, temple; or abbey, either in ruin or their 
pristine magnificence, enhanced the remote distance, 
and by an idealistic touch told of men and their 
doings in nature's arena, as in Cuyp. Gains- 
borough, unable to bring the beauties of landscape 
into his figure pictures, broke through the diflBculty 
by painting landscapes in which the figures held a 
secondary place. 

Till at last, all free, the modern painter dared to 
portray a single spot of nature, unaffected by man 
or his surroundings, — a down by Hine, a moun- 
tain torrent by Graham, glowing heather, a desert 
sand, a single primrose. 

Constable broke a way into nature without even 
the classical foreground of Claude. Birket Foster 
peopled the flowery earth with happy children. 
Turner left his seascapes, to paint the sun. Millais 
took a holiday from face-painting to the purple 
heather, " over the hills and far away." But in the 
centres of our galleries are now often seen a single 
spot of Mature unattii^ed by the works of man^ which 
tells of the spirit that led the painter to the spot 
and bade him paint her in her unrobed glory. 

This is English landscape, English water-colour * 
painting. 

But how did it come about ? Just as all the 
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other influences led art. Religious enthusiasm led 
to the painting of saints ; devotional and construc- 
tional desire, curiously united in the human heart, 
led to the magnificent domes, cathedrals, and temples 
of the world ; heroism and battle to representations 
of the fields of contest, and a desire for freedom and 
the love of the beautiful to pure representations of 
nature unencumbered by the constructions of man, 
his pride, his battles, or his sacerdotal rule. 

Of course each of such earlier schools confirmed 
the feelings of those whose enthusiasm had brought 
them into being, and for a time at least continued 
such enthusiasm till the ebb came. They can 
never be revived, and the modern disposition to 
revive them in our national museums will fail to 
arrest the wave of scepticism now rolling over the 
land. 

The very possession of these paintings /rom Italy 
shows their loss of power in Italy, for the time was 
when they could not have been obtained, being each 
looked on as the local palladium of this or that 
locality they belonged to. 

But how does this feature of nature influence 
social life ? 

It is one of the great refiners, one of the great 
purifiers, one of the great beautifiers of civilisation, 
and of that part of civilisation which comprises the 
family circle. I think there is not in any other 
language the real equivalent of the English word 
home. So there is not in any other country the 
real equality in art of the English water-colour 
master painter's production ; and the more purity 
and the simplicity of truth are maintained in this, 
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the more will be the gentle influence, the greater 
the refining effects of an art, which tells of the 
charms of unselfish enjoyments, in which all can 
participate, and the adoration of a wisdom which 
is unshackled by ponderous masonry, a technical 
curriculum, or a sacerdotal sway. In short, English 
art, of which the water-colour productions are the 
greatest achievements, which stands alone as a 
special school, arose, progressed, and flourished only 
because the soil and atmosphere of its native land 
were free ; because, not being made to worship as 
others commanded, not made to labour as others 
directed, the artist was allowed to contemplate the 
beautiful, and to let his soul ascend to heaven as the 
glories of nature fed and fed his spirit, charming 
him into truth. 

At least it will be seen that in England art i^ free 
and untrammelled by religious restriction. Yes, 
most free ; but not in the sense in which it is often 
understood to be. I do not allude to the restric- 
tions which apply to the individual and not to art at 
all, arising from the want of originality — the well- 
meaning but servile copyist ; I must set him aside, 
for if I touch on that subject I prefer a more grati- 
fying phase of it. There is a medium of high merit 
between the creative and the merely imitative, which 
becomes a feature of value in the works of the artist, 
and really one of the causes of art, whether it is 
attained by the operator or the critical judge. 

That which I am about to mention is one of many 
wholly new features which these latter days of pro- 
gress have revealed. While we have new sciences, 
and old ones with new ramifications, we have in art 
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new features and apparently entirely new influences. 
So far we have viewed art from the rudest and 
roughest, even to divine sublimity, but with one 
monochromatic cause; and I wish now to strive 
against my own argument, and see if modern art is 
really independent. 

Cultivated taste, not mere admiration, is a new 
feature, for it gives us a style only some removes 
from originality, and is entirely free from servility. 
It is the result of great mental effort, aided by acute 
and accurate powers of sense. It is the result, 
further, of frequent comparison, study of the mind 
of the art creator as shown in his works, and the 
careful weighing of matters and effects too subtle to 
be defined by words, or at least to be fully compre- 
hended by any definition. This power of true judg- 
ment once acquired in any particular form or class 
of taste, the acquisition of it in other branches is 
soon attained ; and just as one language thoroughly 
learned renders facile the acquisition of others, so 
taste, duly cultivated by mature deliberation and 
actual test, has overcome the obstacle imitation, has 
scaled the formidable barrier which encloses a 
mystic garden, and can wander at leisure from sweet 
to sweet and flower to flower, beauties and charms 
unknown and unheeded except in a sort of doubtful 
wonder by the outside world. 

Amongst the influences of modern art, therefore, 
we must rank appreciation arising from cultivated 
taste. But for this the creative poet, painter, and 
musician would be alone, — alone in a glorious heaven, 
I admit, but a heaven of phantasy which others 
would look on as one of madness — one which, with 
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all its inspiration, would weary from solitude, and 
the veriest commonplace occupations, or even 
dangers of life, be sought as a refuge. Byron 
describes as blessed those who do not give their 
ideas to mankind : — 

" Many are poets who have never penned 
Their inspiration, and perchance the best ; 
They felt, and loved, and died, but would not lend 
Their thoughts to meaner beings." 

I differ from him, for the human creator, with all 
his aspirations, must condescend to that which the 
all-powerful Creator has condescended to, and seek 
utility by attracting the attention and affections 
of men. 

I have said that art died under the introduction 
of Christianity, and so it did; thit is, the art that then 
lived. There is the same fact in Mahometanism, 
and even the art of the creative Moorish people 
died away, being considered representative. From 
the reception of Christianity to the Renaissance 
period art and literature were dead except in the 
Christian sphere. The literature was theological 
only, the art architectural theology, but they went 
then, as they have ever done since, hand in hand 
together. But during that period the pall which 
covered art and literature, with the single excep- 
tion given, was the pall of the " Dark Ages." 

Nor could it have been otherwise. The Pagans 
of Europe being Christianised, often under coercion, 
the iron sway of ancient Rome removed, thousands, 
professing a nominal Christianity to escape perse- 
cution, led a life of profanity which evoked the 
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anger of the Saracens, and the whole force of 
Christendom was barely sufficient to maintain its 
own against them, and Europe, Western Asia, and 
North Africa were plunged into continuous war. 
Emulation between the Knights of the Cross was 
only second to the antagonism of Christian and 
Moslem, and contests under the name of chivalry 
kept Europe in continual bloodshed. 

Paynim and Christian art found expression in the 
erection of Saracenic and Gothic temples to the 
same ethical and unrepresented deity, to promote 
whose honour each slaughtered the other, and each 
sought the extermination of their opponents. The 
literature spoken by those Gothic fanes was ethical, 
mental,and unwritten to the people, — nay,must have 
been so, as none but the priests could read or write. 

Art could not really die. It is an innate part of 
the intellectual, the ethical, the moral likeness of 
the Creator, the beautiful, the refined, the subli- 
mated in man. What then beciame of it? Shut 
out from all its previous channels, no longer an 
exponent of literature, which existed only in one 
form, and otherwise was represented by spectacle 
plays. Art achieved her own emancipation, which 
literature did not. 

Forced into a single channel, it, as the released 
pent-up literature did later on in writing, illu- 
minated the face of Europe with unsurpassed and 
unsurpassable structures, so ethical, so mental, so 
ethereal, that at times and at certain seasons they 
mock solidity as in a fantasy, and melt as it were 
into the holy mist which filled the first great temple 
to Jehovah. Nor did the semblance stop there. 
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High and low, rich and poor, worked with an 
undivided interest and endless enthusiasm in one 
soul-absorbing emulation for the glory of the Giver 
of new life here and hereafter. Nameless those 
workers, and content to be so, for their works were 
as unrepresentative as ethical. No deity was 
figured, for the majesty of His presence was around. 
The grandest emanations from the artistic hand 
and fervent mind were rendered to an ethical deity, 
unrepresented except by the solemn surroundings 
and sacred temenos. No operator inscribed his 
name in such a presence. 

When, centuries afterwards, Raphael opened the 
gates, a flood of soul and pent-up feeling rushed 
through ; he leading the way with his wondrous 
" transfiguration," showing that within Biblical 
representation he was the first really imaginative 
painter, as he was certainly the first who dared pass 
beyond it. Had he not been encouraged by Leo X, 
art might never have attained its present lofty posi- 
tion, for none but such a genius with such aid would 
have show-n the daring of Raphael. We cannot 
pause upon this, except to point out that, with all 
its novelty of painting, its ideas were unchanged. 
It is only necessary to read Ruskin's description of 
Tintoretto's '* Last Judgment," or Rogers' poetry 
on Michael Angelo, Buonarroti's ideality of the same 
subject — to see that it was still the same, that it 
dealt with the severe and the terrible rather than 
the merciful and the good, the thunderbolts of Jove 
rather than his beauty ; grand, sublime, impressive, 
but rather terrifying souls out of hell than enticing 
them into heaven ; telling man of the kingdom of 
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God in their own way, but forgetting, when they 
speak to their fellow-man, that " the kingdom of 
God is within you." 

Turn for a moment to the modern school. What 
does it do ? It wor'ks for no class, no creed. It is 
not in the temples or the public galleries that its 
charms are most understood and most felt. It is 
not in the noise and glare of fashion that it is most 
appreciated. But the merry sound on the altar of 
the hearth of home, the sacred melody of the touch- 
ing ballad, or the hymn of peace in the hour of 
twilight, when the last rays make the gloaming that 
the painter loves, which carries out the mind 
a- wandering, like the spirit trying its infant footsteps 
ere it spans the vast unknown for ever. These are 
the places, these the channels of its true joys. Then 
how day becomes elysium, and night becomes day, 
as we look around and see how the painter, having 
broken down the mural barriers of our habitations, 
conveys us through them, as in a delicious dream, 
to the sunny landscape, the sedgy bank, or the far- 
away scenes of unknown landa and untrod shores. 
What food for converse with those who have seen 
their wondrous beauties, or of mental commune with 
those now there ; what hope that some day we may 
reach them ourselves ! Or when the magic lens of 
art opens back to us that long vista of half -forgotten 
events, recalled by our own first entry into fairy 
childhood, when the feeble steps of grand age tottered 
with our own, as they climbed the dizzy ridge, 
white with the frost of time, ere they disappeared 
into that region beyond it whence no traveller 
returns ; what hopes and joys, what griefs and 
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sorrows are not brought home to us ! and how 
strange it seems to our dispassionate gaze that 
hopes were raised or griefs felt tlirough things and 
events that seem to us now so trivial ! 

And must we descend from all this sentiment to 
look facts in the face ? Yes, for we have to search 
for some of the causes of that which raises all these 
feelings, and one of those is far from sentimental. 
Painter, poet, or musician must descend sometimes 
from his art heaven to earth, and feel mortal. The 
body must be fed and clothed; things that float 
around us like ethereal beings, and have come to us 
in mystery, we know not whence, have to be fed 
and clothed too, and trained for the battle of life. 
For the highest reasons and the lowest, we cannot 
overlook the question of mere mercantile value, in 
spite of the spurious assumption of taste which 
sometimes aids it. The latter walks as a servile 
follower behind the one who feels his subject. 
But though not elevating, it is to be despised no 
more than we can afford to despise the gross nutri- 
ment required by the roots of the vine or the 
peach tree. But this is an aid less than a cause, 
for it is the sunshine of a smile of happiness in 
appreciation, and the soft, warm shower of sym- 
pathy, that produce the leaves and fruit and flowers. 
Without these the former would debase even to 
corruption, and the tree would die a vile, loath- 
some death. 

But the stern reality of fact feelings often shuts 
us out from the paradise of the ideal, quite apart 
from mercantile questions. Like Hamlet, so wrapped 
up in his own real sorrow that he failed to compre- 
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hend the artist being carried away with his part^ 
till he really wept for Hecuba. 

'' What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 
That he should weep for her ? " 

At the same time it must be admitted that this is 
sometimes reciprocal, and that ideality, whether of 
the sad or pleasurable, often shuts up our sense of 
the actual. To the one, ordinary nature bursts into 
new life and spiritual beauty ; to the other it is rock, 
water, and earth. True art is, as it were, a physical 
representation of the link between body and spirit, 
as religion is between God and man. 

Cultivated taste steps in as a link between the 
creative and the imitative in art itself, and between 
pleasure and necessity. The one spontaneous, 
aspiring, heroic ; the other studied, adapted, and 
economical. The first conceiving the idea, which 
they then habilitate, whether in words, notes, or 
colours ; the other taking set themes or texts, 
critically arranged, and studied sequences of notes, 
or accurate delineations, and laboriously disposing 
them, in the often fruitless hope of capturing, or 
appearing to capture, an original idea in the process. 

The one surround themselves with ideality, which 
to them forms real scenes of beauty and grace, 
which they delight to make permanent. The others 
are content to portray what they behold, and their 
work seldom rises beyond a block of shapely marble 
or a well-painted piece of canvas. With the first, 
in spite of absence of colour, the marble lives and 
breathes, you look for pulsation or anticipate the 
voice, i. e. those do who are of the same spirit as 
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the art creator ; to them in such works the leaves 
rustle and the waters rush, the sounds of zephyrs 
soothe, and the eye pierces the canvas and travels 
miles away to the horizon, while the very tempera- 
ture rises and falls with the heat of noonday or the 
delicious gloaming. The musician brings to us 
voices from the dead, or invites us to the place of 
seraphs. The architect erects mentally his airy 
fabric, curbing with pain his creative powers to 
price and circumstance. The other, with careful 
measurement and detail, ventures an ornament or a 
note here and there where precedent and precedent 
alone permits. 

The one has around him a host of imaginary 
servitors, who really aid him. The other is the 
servitor of rule and square and plummet. The 
one are born masters as by inspiration, in whose 
art works are written volumes ; the others are 
students to the end of time. The purest, highest 
art is like faith. It is the evidence of things not 
seen. Or, on the other hand, to him who knows it 
not — 

*^ A primrose by the river's brim 

A yellow primrose is to him, 

And nothing more." 

The Galileo or the Newton says, speaking from 
the mind, there must be revolution, force, gravity, 
effort. The student, force, gravity, revolution 
given, ergo what you please. Q. E. D. 

But, as I said before, all this is tempered by 
necessity and cultivated taste, which restrain the 
one and elevate the other. I have given the very 
fullest force to such arguments to show that art is 
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free, free at least to certain minds, and let us say- 
in this country ; but with all the subtlety of new- 
causes I find it no more free than formerly, but a 
willing captive only. Do I find it subject, then, to 
that great leverage of the present day, gold ? No ; 
while it derives necessary sustenance from wealth, 
it is a great antidote to wealth's poisonous effects, 
and it is so because it is purely ethical. 

Let us see. Let us look at the life of to-day in 
its real aspect. Jostle along Cornhill or Lombard 
Street, go on 'Change or to the bank parlour, ferret 
your way down the narrow passages between 
Cheapside and Cannon-street. It is one universal 
hive of active bees making money, and who have 
time for nothing else. Follow them home at night 
— you need not be particular in selection — go to 
their hearths and inspect their household gods. 
The Penates and Lares of pagan classic nations 
and times are replaced with, not great historical 
paintings ; these are rare or ornamental only when 
found ; but follow your host to that nook, to this 
corner, as he carries in his arms a little fairy, and 
hear him tell you of, and see him point to, this 
rosebud, that cottage feast, or the road-side bank, 
or church porch, where a child has dropped its wild 
flowers overcome by sleep, or where a group weave 
wreaths and garlands for a holiday ; and you (keep- 
ing within the limits of my subject) find how it is 
this money-hunter has not grown hard, how he has 
a very child's heart in tenderness ; and then a silver 
voice breaks on you, and through an open door 
come sweet strains of the harmony of home. Art 
does not produce morals, but it may be made 
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aesthetical food and stimulant to them. There 
must be a high moral feeling as the basis of the 
demand for such pictures and such joys as I have 
described, and moral feeling has its origin in a 
higher cause. 

Can those bits of colour in gilt frames or that 
stringed instrument work these results ? No ; nor 
would they but that they touch in their pure mo- 
rality the moral nature of the man, his ethical 
condition, because they are of ethical creation, — a 
condition which pervades that life of purity which 
had its only solace in the tender heart, and found 
its only earthly charms in the flowers of the field, 
its yearning in its love to little ones. When we 
look at a single blossom by Miss Coleman, the 
real happiness of the homely clad rustic children 
gambolling beneath the flecked skies of Birk^t 
Foster, the great luminous eyes of Millais's children, 
sadly burning autumn leaves, and find that these 
and such as these are sought as priceless monitors, 
which in reality they are, though not so called, we 
feel indeed the meaning of that free religion which 
has rent the veil, and thus produced social life, 
which gives a real force to the word home by such 
endearments, which reveals to us the charms of 
nature, whose tenets are joy and peace, and whose 
outbursts in art are natural purity and truth. 
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It was towards the end of the sixteenth century 
that Philippo Sassetti,* an Italian merchant, settled 
at Goa, felt startled at the coincidences which he 
could not help observing between his own language, 
Italian, and the vernaculars which he heard spoken 
all around him by the natives of India. He noted 
several of them, such as the numerals from 6 to 9, 
the words for god and for serpent; but being ab- 
sorbed in business he only expressed his regret 
that he was not able to follow up this curious sub- 
ject, bellissime cose^ as he called it. 

It was in 1845 1 that two Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries, Hue and Gabet, while travelling in Tibet 
felt startled at the coincidences between their own 
ecclesiastic ritual and that of the Buddhist priest- 
hood in Tibet. They pointed out, among other 
things, the crosier, the mitre, the dalmatic, the 
cope, the service with two choirs, the psalmody, 
exorcism, the use of censers held by five chains 
which shut and open by themselves, blessings given 
by the Lamas in extending their right hand over 
the heads of the faithful, the use of beads for saying 

* * Lettere edite e inedite di Philippo Sassetti.' Firenze, 1855. 

t * Souvenirs d*un Voyage dans la Tartarie, le Thibet, et la Ghine 
pendant les ann^es 1844, 1845, et 1846.' Par M. Hue, Prltre-Mission- 
aire, Paris, 1850. 
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prayers, the celibacy of the priesthood, spiritual 
retreats, worship of saints, fastings, processions, 
litanies, holy water — enough, it would seem, to 
startle any Roman Catholic Missionary. 

These coincidences were so extraordinary, nay, 
so revolting in the eyes of Christian missionaries, 
that the only way to account for them seemed to be 
to ascribe them to the devil, who wished to scan- 
dalise pious Roman Catholics who might visit Tibet, 
and to that spirit of mischief they were accordingly 
ascribed. Sassetti's attitude was more reasonable, 
and his words leave the impression on our mind 
that he really suspected something behind these 
bellissime cose ; in fact, that the coincidences which 
he observed did not seem to him mere casual or 
diabolic coincidences, but something that required 
a rational or historical explanation. 

Still, there the matter rested till the time came 
when the ancient language of the Brabmans, which 
Sassetti knew to be called Sanscimta, began to be 
seriously studied by such men as Wilkins, Sir 
William Jones, and Colebrooke. They too could 
not help seeing what had struck Sassetti, and we 
know that Colebrooke made a long list of words* 
which seemed to him identically the same in Greek, 
Latin, German, Persian, and Sanskrit. But he 
attempted no explanation of the facts. At that 
time the idea that all languages were derived from 
Hebrew was still so prevalent and so firmly rooted 
that it would have required great courage to sug- 
gest any other explanation. The great philosopher, 
Dugald Stewart, though he did not go quite so far 

* * Chips from a German Workshop/ vol. iii, p. 499. 
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as the Roman Catholic missionaries, by declaring 
the similarities between Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin 
to have been the work of the devil, expressed his 
conviction that they must be the result of fraud, 
and that the wily Brahmans had probably put to- 
gether what they called their sacred language in 
imitation of Greek and Latin. He might have 
strengthened his argument by saying that SansJcrita 
means literally " put together/' though it did not 
mean that when applied to the ancient language of 
India. It was a German scholar, Frederick Schlegel, 
who was the first to form and to enunciate the bold 
synthesis that the classical languages of Greece and 
Italy and the sacred language of India must be off- 
shoots of one and the same stem, branches of one 
and the same family of speech. He thus accustomed 
philosophers to the new, and at that time most 
startling, idea that there was a real linguistic rela- 
tionship between the dark inhabitants of India and 
the speakers of Latin and Greek, other branches 
being added afterwards to what we now call the 
Aryan family of speech, namely, the Persian, the 
Teutonic, the Slavonic and Geltic branches. 

Here we see the difference between coincidences 
and coincidences. We speak of undesigned, of 
strange coincidences; nay, we call it a mere co- 
incidence if the same or a very similar event happens 
in different places or at different times. Most people 
would probably have called it a mere coincidence 
if they saw a Buddhist priest in Tibet wearing the 
same ecclesiastical vestments as a Roman Catholic 
priest at Rome. But as soon as we can account tor 
such similarities, either as the result of borrowing 
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on one side or the other, or as the result of natural 
and intelligible causes, we should hardly call them 
any longer coincidences. 

There are coincidences between languages not 
held together by any organic relationship. The 
Samoyedes, for instance, when they are smitten or 
in love with a Samoyede beauty, say that they are 
amurUy while the French, though they do not say 
amurii, say amoureux. The Pali pharusa has much 
the same sound and meaning as the French farouche. 
I have collected a number of such fortuitous coinci- 
dences in my Science of Language^ vol. ii, p. 352. 
They are curious, but no more, unless they can be 
accounted for either rationally or historically. To 
Philippe Sassetti, the coincidences between Italian 
and Sanskrit words were simply curious, to Frederick 
Schlegel they were full of meaning, and they became 
the foundation of a new science, the Science of 
Language, and of a new philosophy, the Science of 
Thought. They are like sign-posts that may lead 
the traveller and explorer either to rich Bldorados 
or into a barren desert. 

We have seen thus far that there are two classes 
of coincidences — those which we have a right to 
expect and those which we have no right to expect. 
Our common human nature and our common natural 
surroundings are sufficient to account for many co- 
incidences, such as, for instance, that both the 
ancient Brahmans and the modern Australians get 
fire by rubbing two sticks till they ignite, and that 
they catch the sparks in some kind of tinder. To 
many people it was a surprise to see this strange 
process of producing fire among tribes who had 
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never been in historical contact. Why should people 
have come to think that two pieces of dry wood 
rubbed together would produce fire ? It is by no 
means an easy process, and any one who tried it 
would probably fail. How then, it was asked, should 
savages have made that discovery ? The answer is 
very simple. When during a storm two branches of 
a tree were seen to catch fire by constant friction, the 
human race would have been as stupid as the beasts 
of the field if they had not tried to learn the lesson 
which nature taught them, how to produce fire, when- 
ever it was wanted, by means of friction. I am not 
aware whether this discovery of fire has been claimed 
for some of the higher anijnals also. So many things 
of late have been claimed for them, why not this ? 

As yet I can only find one old-world story in 
support of such a belief. We read in one of the 
Buddhist (ratakas (vol. i. No. 36) that once upon a 
time, when Brahmadatta was reigning at Benares, a 
large number of birds were living together in a tree. 
One day as the boughs of this tree were grinding 
one against the other, dust began to fall, soon 
followed by smoke. Then one of the birds said : 
*' If these two boughs go on grinding against one 
another they will produce fire," and he advised 
instant flight, with the result that the wise birds 
escaped, while the foolish birds came to grief. 

Here we seem to catch the first glimmering of 
human reason in the animal brain. Unfortunately, 
or fortunately, the bird who thus reasoned and spoke 
was the Buddha, that is the Awakened in a former 
birth, that is, he was just what other birds are not. 

Again, if we are told that both in South America 
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and in Siam there are family rejoicings on the day 
when a child receives a name, we can well under- 
stand that the day on which a name was given to a 
child, and he was recognised as a new member of 
a family or a clan or a tribe, should have given 
rise to gatherings and festivities, human nature 
being the same everywhere. We need not imagine 
that our christening parties were copied in Siam, 
or that they were introduced by Buddhists from 
Siam to England. In fact, it may be laid down as 
a general principle, that if people separated from 
each other in time and space agree in what can be 
proved to be reasonable, no further explanation is 
required. But if coincidences are pointed out in 
matters which are or seem to be unreasonable, we 
have a right to ask for an explanation. Now what- 
ever we may think of mitres, copes, crosiers, and 
all the rest, we can hardly say that they are rational. 
This does not mean that they are contrary to reason, 
but simply that at present their reason has been 
forgotten, that they are petrified things, and that 
if we find mitres, copes, dalmatics, and crosiers in 
other countries, as, for instance, in Tibet, we cannot, 
as in the case of the fire-sticks, appeal to natural 
causes to account for the presence of the same or 
even very similar ecclesiastical vestments in the 
church of Rome and in the temple of Buddha at 
Lhassa in Tibet. Unless we appeal to the devil, 
the very representative of unreason, we must appeal 
to history till we find a channel through which these 
purely ceremonial or traditional oddities could have 
travelled from Rome to Tibet. It would be mere 
sophistry to say that there was originally a reason 
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for a mitre, for a cope, for a crosier, and for rosaries. 
No doubt there was, and these reasons are very 
instructive. But unless we can show that the same 
reasons existed in Tibet, we cannot escape from the 
conclusion that this large number of coincidences 
proves an actual historical communication between 
Roman Catholic and Buddhist priests. 

And such a channel through which these old 
Roman Catholic customs could have reached Tibet, 
can be shown to have existed. It is an historical 
fact that Christian missionaries, chiefly Nestorians, 
were very active in China from the middle of the 
seventh to the end of the eighth century.* Their 
presence and activity in China are mentioned, not 
only in Chinese books, but in the famous monument 
of Hsian-Fu, often called Segan-fu or Singan fu. 
It is true that the genuineness of that monument 
has been doubted, but we have the high authority 
of Professor Legge to vouch for its authenticity. 
It was erected in the year 781 in the city of Chang" 
an, which was at different times, and particularly 
at the time when this monument professes to have 
been erected, the capital of China. In that very 
same town this Nestorian tablet was seen by early 
travellers, and last in 1866 by Dr. Williamson. He 
found it outside the walls within a brick enclosure, 
amidst heaps of stones and rubbish, but itself 
sound and entire, and just as it had been described 
by the people who first unearthed it in 1625. The 
principal portion is in Chinese, but there are also a 
number of lines in Syriac. Why should such a 
monument have been forged? Gibbon — no mean 

* * Christianity in China/ by James Legge, 1888. 
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critic, not to say sceptic, with regard to historical 
documents — writes in the 47th chapter of his 
history : * The Christianity of China between the 
seventh and the thirteenth century is invincibly 
proved by the consent of Chinese, Arabian, Syriac, 
and Latin evidence. The inscription of Sigan-fu, 
which describes the fortunes of the Nestorian 
Church from the first mission in the year 636 a.d. 
to the current year 781, is accused of forgery by 
La Crose, Voltaire and others, who become the 
dupes of their own cunning, whilst they are afraid 
of a Jesuitical fraud.' 

If that monastery is called the monastery of 
Td'tsiUy Ta-tsin seems to be used in the sense of 
Syria, or rather in the wider sense of Rome, that 
is the Western world. 

The doctrinal portion of the inscription does not 
concern us, beyond the fact that it contains nothing 
which a Nestorian missionary at that time might 
not have said. It seems intentionally to avoid con- 
troversial topics that might have given offence, and 
it keeps clear of any attacks on paganism, which 
would equally have been dangerous. From the 
historical portion we learn that the first missionary, 
called OlopuUy arrived in China in 635, that he was 
well received by the Emperor, and allowed to prac- 
tise and teach his own religion by the side of the 
three religions then already established in China, 
that of GonfuciuSy that of Laotse, and that of Fo or 
Buddha. These three religions are alluded to in 
the Nestorian Tablet as * Instruction ' (Confu- 
cianism), the 'Way' (Taoism), and the *Law' 
(Dharma, i. e. Buddhism), while Christianity is 
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spoken of as the * Illustrious Doctrine.' These 
religions seem to have existed side by side in per- 
fect peace and harmony, at least for a time. Chris- 
tianity spread rapidly, if we may judge by the 
number of monasteries built, as we are told, in a 
hundred cities. This prosperity had continued with 
few interruptions till the year 781, when the monu- 
ment was erected. During those two centuries 
Christian doctrines were carried to Persia, Bactria, 
and India also, and we know that about the same 
time Chinese Buddhists, such as Fahian (399—414), 
Hiouen thsang (a.d. 629—645), Ltsing (671—695), 
and others explored India, while Indian Buddhists 
migrated to China to help in the work of translat- 
ing their sacred canon into Chinese. All this shows 
that during the seventh and eighth centuries the 
roads were open for intellectual, chiefly religious 
intercourse between India, Bactria, Persia, China 
and the West, and that all religions were treated 
with toleration and without any of that jealousy 
and hatred which we see in later times. We read 
in fact in one inscription that a Buddhist of the 
name of I-sze^ who had come to China from Ea^a- 
gnha in Magadha, and had risen to high dignity in 
the Empire, had become a Christian, and conferred 
great benefits on the Nestorians at Changan, not 
long before the erection of the Hsian-fu monument. 
In China, however, intolerance and persecution 
began their work in the next century. In 841 the 
Emperor Wu Tung suppressed all Buddhist monas- 
teries, 44,600 in number, and expelled 266,000 
monks and nuns. The same edict which suppressed 
Buddhism was likewise directed against Christianity, 
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the religion of Tatsin, as it is called, and while 
Buddhism recovered after a time, Christianity seems 
to have been so utterly rooted out that not a rack 
was left behind. Marco Polo, who was a favourite 
of the Mongol Emperor of China, Kublai or Shin 
Tsu, mentions indeed a few Nestorian Christians 
settled in different parts of China, but it is doubtful 
whether they were descendants of the Nestorians 
of Esian-fu and of Olopun. On the contrary, when 
Marco Polo visited Esian-fuy he says * that the 
people were all idolaters.' If then the inscription 
of Hsian-fu of the year 781 is genuine, and if the 
Edict of the Emperor Wu Tung of the year 841 
is genuine, it can no longer be doubted that there 
was every opportunity of Christian doctrines and 
Eoman Catholic ceremonial permeating China and 
indirectly Tibet in the eighth century. 

If, however, any doubt should remain on the 
subject, it would be removed by an undesigned 
coincidence lately brought to light. The monu- 
ment of Hsian-fu was signed in Syriac by a Chore- 
piscopus of the name of Adam^ the son of Yezd- 
bAzed. In the travels of I-tsing, lately translated 
by a Japanese pupil of mine, Takakusu, we read 
on p. 169, that VrkgM^ a well-known Indian priest 
of Cabul, came to China in 782 in order to see 
Man^usri, who was then supposed to be in China. 
This Vrigna. translated a number of Sanskrit texts 
into Chinese, and among them the Shatpdramitd 
SutrUy as may be seen in the Catalogue of the 
Chinese Teipi^aka, published by another pupil of 
mine in 1883.* In another Catalogue, compiled 

* See Bunyiu Nanjio, a Catalogue of the Buddhist Teipi^aka, 
Oxford, 1883. 
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between 785 and 804 a.d., we read that this Vrkgna, of 
Kapi^a in Northern India arrived in China in 782, 
and that he, together with a priest from Persia who 
was in the monastery of Td-tsin^ translated this 
Shatpdramitd'Sutra. You remember that the mo- 
nastery of Tatsin was the monastery founded by 
Olopun^ the members of which erected the monu- 
ment of Hsian-fii, and that the name of the Chore- 
piskopus signed in Syriac on that monument was 
Adam (King-ching). Now this is the very name of 
the fellow- worker of Pra^ria. But the case becomes 
still more curious. It is said that Adam at that 
time did not know Sanskrit very well, and that 
Pra^ria did not yet know Chinese. They therefore 
ava^iled themselves of a Mongolian translation of 
the Sutra which they had undertaken to translate 
into Chinese, but as 'Pmgns. was not acquainted with 
Mongolian, the result seems to have been, as in the 
case of several of the Chinese translations of 
Buddhist texts, a complete failure. A complaint 
was made to the Emperor (T^-tsung), and he de- 
cided that the translation was indeed very rough 
and obscure. He also expressed his disapproval of 
what looks like a first attempt to mix up Buddhism 
and Christianity. Moreover, the Emperor writes, 
the monastery of Buddha and the monastery of 
Td-tsin are quite different in their customs, and the 
religious practices are entirely opposed. Adam 
(King-ching) ought to hand down the teaching of 
Messiah (Mishiho), and the Buddhist monks should 
propagate the Sutras of Buddha. ** It is to be 
wished," he adds, " that the boundaries of the two 
doctrines should be kept distinct, and that their 
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followers should not intermingle. The right must 
remain distinct from the wrong, just as the rivers 
Ching and Wei flow in diflferent beds." 

These remarks are important in several respects. 
They show not only that Roman missionaries and 
Buddhist priests were on intimate terms working 
together under the same roof, but likewise that 
they had discovered certain similarities between 
Christianity and Buddhism, similarities which no 
doubt exist, and existed long before they attracted 
the attention of some of the Nestorian missionaries 
of the Ta-tsin monastery. Anyhow, the coincidences 
between the Buddhist ceremonial of Tibet and the 
Roman Catholic ceremonial at Some, need no longer 
surprise us, and can certainly be accounted for with- 
out having recourse to the Devil. Some of the coin- 
cidences pointed out by Hue, such as fastings^ pro- 
cessions^ spiritual retreats, and rosaries, can really be 
accounted for by an appeal to human nature, and can 
be matched among races who never had any contact 
whatever with Christian missionaries. Even other 
coincidences, such as the mitre and crosier, if they 
stood alone, might possibly be explained or accepted 
as purely accidental. It is the number of them, all 
belonging to one and the same class, mitre, crosier^ 
dalmatic, cope, five-chaiiied censer, holy water, &c., 
which makes such an explanation impossible. May 
I remind those who maintain that identity of names 
is of small value in a comparative study of Aryan 
customs and myths, of what immense value it would 
be for us if one single Italian name, such as mitre 
or dalmatic, could be discovered in the language of 
Tibet. If this were so, would not all opposition 
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collapse at once, and all doubt vanish ? whereas at 
present some people still shrug their shoulders and 
prefer with Voltaire to doubt, instead of with Gibbon 
to accept the genuineness of the raonument of 
Hsian-f u and the intercourse between Nestorian and 
Buddhist priests during the seventh century within 
the walls of the monastery of Hsian-fu. 

And this leads us on to the consideration of 
another class of coincidences between Buddhism 
and Christianity. Such coincidences have been 
pointed out again and again, unfortunately not in 
a purely historical spirit, but in the impassioned 
tone of theological controversy. If raligion is the 
natural outcome of the human mind, when brought 
face to face with that truly divine revelation which 
speaks to us with irresistible force every day and 
from every part of nature, it would be strange, in- 
deed, if we did not find certain coincidences between 
almost all the Sacred Books of the world. They 
exist, and they ought to exist and be welcome to 
every believer in the dignity and destinies of the 
whole human race. We lose nothing by this recog- 
nition, nor does any truth lose its value because it 
is held, not only by ourselves, but by millions of 
human beings whom we formerly called unbelievers. 

We know that the ordinary commandments not 
to kill, not to steal, not to lie, not to commit adul- 
tery, nay, even the highest commandment of all, to 
love our neighbours as ourselves and the warning 
not to do unto others what we do not wish others 
to do unto us, are shared by nearly all the great 
religions of the world. There can be no question 
here of borrowing as in the case of ecclesiastical 
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vestments. The mere date of the Buddhist Canon 
would be a sufficient anwer to such a supposition. 
Even such minor matters as confessions, fastings, 
celibacy of the clergy and rosaries form part of that 
ancient Buddhism which we know from the Tripi- 
faka, the Bible of the Buddhists. It is admitted 
by most scholars that the Buddhist Canon was col- 
lected at the council of Pafaliputra (Patna) held in 
259 B.C., when Asoka, the grandson of Sandrokyptos, 
was the supreme ruler of India.* No one can 
seriously doubt the date and the historical character 
of Asoka, whose very inscriptions we possess en- 
graved on rocks and monuments. But to avoid all 
controversy we may be satisfied with the date of 
Vafifagamani, 88 — 76 B.C., during whose reign we 
know that the Buddhist Canon was reduced to 
writing. As yet, his date has never been doubted, 
nor the fact that during his reign the Canon was 
first reduced to writing. Of course, the date of 
Sandrokyptos, the grandfather of Asoka, depends 
altogether on the date of Alexander the Great, and 
people who have doubted the existence of Napoleon, 
may question the historical character of Alexander 
and his expedition to India. In this case the date 
of Vattagamani would fall, and the Buddhist Canon 
might be called a forgery of wily Buddhist priests. 
Scholars, it is said, have been mistaken before, and 
may be mistaken again. In this way we might no 
doubt get rid of all ancient history, including the 
whole of the Old Testament. But this is not the 
method followed by critical scholars. If they are 
sceptical, they are so in order to arrive at truth, not 
♦ * Sacred Books of the East,' vol. x, p. 39, 
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in order to say, What is truth ? As scholars, we 
have to distinguish carefully between the two Canons 
of Buddhism, the one composed in Pali, and written 
down, as far as we know, in the first century before 
our era ; the second, composed in Sanskrit and 
written down in the first century after our era. 
The former is called the Hlnayana-Canon, the latter 
the Mahayana- Canon. No one has ever claimed for 
the Mahay ana- Canon an earlier date than that of 
the fourth council held in the first century after 
Christ in the monastery of (ralandhara in Kashmir 
under King Kanishka.* At that time the Sanskrit 
Canon was not only written down, but was actually 
engraved on copper plates, and these plates, we are 
told, were buried under a stApa by order of the 
king. It is true these copper plates have not been 
discovered yet, but it would require an extraordinary 
degree of historical agnosticism to doubt the dates 
of the Kings Asoka and Kanishka. We possess the 
coins of Kanishka, and ever so many inscriptions 
of Asoka. No doubt the evidence for any event or 
dates before the beginning of our era can be con- 
structive only. Scholars do the best they can with 
the evidence that is accessible, but they cannot 
create new evidence. All they can do is never to 
allow themselves to be swayed by extraneous con- 
siderations. They certainly did not fix the dates 
of the two Canons of the Buddhists in order to 
establish their priority in comparison with the 
Christian Canon. Such considerations have no 
existence for them. They would look upon them 
as childish, if not as dishonest. Nor were the re- 
* * Histoire de la vie de Hiouau-thsang,' p. 96, 
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suits at which they arrived by patient labour ever 
questioned or ridiculed till, in comparing Christian 
with Buddhist theories, it was found out that the 
Buddhist version could claim chronological priority. 
If the celibacy of the clergy, if confessions, fast- 
ings, nay, even rosaries, were all enjoined in the 
Hinayana Canon, it followed, of course, that they 
could not have been borrowed from Christian mis- 
sionaries. On the contrary, if they were borrowed 
at all, the conclusion would rather be that they 
were taken over by Christianity from Buddhism. 

I have 'always held that the possibility of such 
borrowing cannot be denied, though at the same 
time I have strongly insisted on the fact that the 
historical reality of such borrowing has never been 
established. When I said that a borrowing between 
Christians and Buddhists, and in a still wider sense 
between West and East, was possible, what I meant 
was that the road between India and Greece was 
really open ever since Alexander had found or made 
a road for his army to march from Greece to India. 
Buddhism, as we know, was in its very nature a 
missionary religion, and we hear of missionaries 
being sent from India to every part of the world at 
the end of the Council of Pateliputra in the third 
century B.C. In the second century B.C. Buddhist 
missionaries were, as Darmesteter has shown, hard 
at work in Western Persia. These missionaries 
would be called in Pali Samanas^^ and, therefore, if 
we hear of Samanaioi in Bactria in the first century 
B.C., we know for certain that Buddhist missionaries 
must have been there at least before the beginning 

* ' Chips from a German Workshop,' vol. i, p. 75. 
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of the Christian era, teaching philosophy and re- 
ligion to the Greeks settled in Bactria on the 
frontiers of India. Our authority for this is 
Alexander Polyhistor (first century B.C.), as quoted 
by Cyrillus (fourth century a.d.). In the second 
century a.d. Clement of Alexandria knew of the 
same Samanaioi ; nay, he quotes the name of Boutta, 
who, he says, was worshipped in India like a god ; 
while Eusebius, in the fourth century, is acquainted 
with the name of Brahmans also. There is not one 
of these authorities that might not be cavilled at ; 
but in that case we had better give up all history, 
and declare with "Walpole that all facts are fiction. 
History, no doubt, is made up of fragments ; yet 
these fragments can be formed into a mosaic pic- 
ture, which we call the History of the World, and 
from which we learn that Alexander marched to 
India, that he founded Alexandria in Egypt, and 
that this Alexandria, both before and after the 
Christian era, became the centre of attraction for 
Eastern and "Western thought, so that an intellectual 
exchange between Asia and Europe was perfectly 
possible at that time. 

We must not forget that even China, in the far 
East, was not altogether precluded from intercourse 
with the Western world ; for we learn from Chinese 
historians that the Chinese advanced in the first 
century a.d. as far as the Caspian Sea, and threat- 
ened to cross it in order to attack the Td-tsin^ that 
is, the Eomans.* This was about the same time 
when the Yuetshi^ or, as they are called, the Indo- 
ScythianSy conquered Bactria, the north of India, 

* Koppen, * Religion des Buddha/ ii, p. 4. 
VOL. XVIII. H 
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and finally occupied the whole valley of the 
Ganges.* 

But, I say once more, there is a difference, and a 
very great difference, between what is possible in 
history and what is real. If Buddhist missionaries 
had been at Alexandria, should we not have heard 
more of them ? And if they actually enriched the 
philosophical or the moral literature of Greek 
students in Egypt, could they have vanished from 
the scene of their labours without leaving a trace 
behind — not a single name of any one of them ? 
The roads were open as they are now between India 
and Europe ; but why do we not hear of a single 
Ram Mohun Roy or Keshub Chunder Sen on a visit 
to Alexandria, Athens, or Rome ? 

It is well known that Indian, nay, Buddhist in- 
fluence has been suspected in some of the oldest 
Greek fables, and in parts of the Old and New 
Testaments. If we take the Greek fables first, 
what shall we say when we find in Plato allusions 
to the well-known fable of the Donkey in the Lion's 
Skin, just as we find it in the Gataka, a part of the 
Buddhist Canon, and put there into the mouth of 
Buddha himself ? 

You know the fable as told in Greek. I shall 
read it you as told in Pali in the (?ataka : 

" Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was reigning in 
Benares, the Bodhisatta was born in a farmer's family, 
aiid when he grew up he got a livelihood by tillage. 

'^ At the same time there was a merchant who used to 
go about hawking goods, which a donkey carried for him. 
Wherever he went he used to take his bundle off the ass, 

• Koppen, loc. oit., ii, p. 12, 
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and throw a lion-skia over him, and then turn him loose 
in the rice and barley fields. When the watchmen saw 
this creature, they imagined him to be a lion, and so durst 
not come near him. 

"One day this hawker stopped at a certain village, and 
while he was getting his own breakfast cooked, he turned 
the ass loose in a barley-field with the lion skin on. The 
watchmen thought it was a lion, and durst not come near, 
but fled home and gave the alarm. All the villagers armed 
themselves and hurried to the field, shouting and blowing 
on conches and beating drums. The ass was frightened 
out of his wits, and gave a hee-haw ! Then the Bodhi- 
satta, seeing that it was a donkey, repeated the first 
stanza : 

^ Nor lion nor tiger I see. 
Not even a leopard is he : 

But a donkey — the wretched old hack ! 

With a lion's skin over his back ! ' 

" As soon as the villagers learnt that it was only an ass, 
they cudgelled him till they broke his bones, and then 
went off with the lion-skin. When the merchant appeared 
and found that his ass had come to grief, he repeated the 
second stanza : 

^ The donkey, if he had been wise, 
Might long the green barley have eaten ; 

A lion's skin was his disguise : — 
But he gave a hee-haw, and got beaten ! ' 

" As he was in the act of uttering these words the ass 
expired. The merchant left him and went his way." 

Such coincidences are different from the well- 
known coincidences in. language and mythology 
with which comparative philologists and compara- 
tive mythologists have to deal. 

When we find the ten numerals exactly the same 
in all the Aryan languages, the very idea that the 
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Greeks borrowed their Tpcec, three, from the Sk. 
trayaSf would never enter into our mind, still less 
that the Hindus borrowed from the Greeks. We 
are moving here in a totally different stratum of 
history, and the same applies to mythological names, 
such as Dyaus and Zeus, Surya and Helios, Ushas 
and Eos ; nay, even to such mythological stories as 
were invented to explain the relationship of the 
Aryan gods, and the marriages which spring natur- 
ally from the visible relations between the sky, the 
sun, the dawn, the moon, and all the rest. The 
Sky-father would have to be represented as the 
father of somebody, the father of the daily sun, for 
instance, or of the dawn, or of rain and lightning. 
Again, in his solar character, he might be repre- 
sented not only as the father of the dawn, but also 
as the follower or lover of the dawn, as young and 
beautiful every morning, as old and dying every 
evening. Here are the germs of many a myth and 
many a tragedy. Such stories form the staple of 
ancient mythology in every branch of the Aryan 
family. Yet no one could say that the Greeks 
borrowed their Zeus and the stories connected with 
him from the Hindus, or the German tribes their 
Tin from the Greek Zeus. We have this Tin still 
in our Tuesday. We might as well say that they 
had borrowed their numerals or the terminations of 
declension and conjugation. Like the numerals, 
the names of some of the ancient Aryan gods and 
heroes also must have had their origin long before 
the Aryans separated, before the Greeks were 
Greeks or the Germans Germans. But though the 
simplest elements of Aryan mythology were, no 
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doubt, comnion property, the later phases were of 
national growth. When we are told, for instance, 
that Argos had eyes over the whole of his body, 
and that he was made to watch lo when changed 
into a cow, we may recognise in Argos a male 
representative of the starry night, and in lo a 
representative of the moon. This may be a very 
old myth, but when we are told that after Argos 
had been killed by Hermes, Hera placed his eyes on 
the tail of the peacock, and that the peacock was 
the sacred bird of Hera, we know that this must 
be a modern myth, because peacocks were not 
known in Greece before the fifth century B.C.* 

Comparative mythology has to distinguish care- 
fully between the different strata of gods and heroes, 
between what constitutes ancient common Aryan 
property, and what is the peculiar property of each 
nation. And for that purpose nothing is so im- 
portant as the names of gods and heroes. When- 
ever the names are the same in Sanskrit and 
Greek, we know that they existed before the Aryan 
Separation, and whenever they can be explained 
etymologically, they give us, as Mannhardt has well 
remarked {Mythol. Forsch.y p. 81), the key to the 
fundamental meaning of every myth or custom. 

But after it had once been proved that some 
fragments had been preserved out of the general 
deluge which we call the Aryan Separation, that 
not only all numerals, pronouns, prepositions, but 
names and legends of gods and heroes also had 
been saved of the common Aryan heritage, and 

* Hebn, * Kulturpflanzen/ p. 306; Movers, 'Phon., Altertb.,' iii, 
93 ; earlier in Libya and Samoa. 
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carried north and south by the descendants of those 
who were once united in language, religion, myth, 
and customs in their common Aryan home, wherever 
we may choose to place it, another bold step was 
made by Jacob Grimm. He thought he could prove 
that certain fables also, particularly animal fables 
which we find in India, Greece, and Germany, had 
been carried by mothers and grandmothers on their 
migrations from Asia to Europe, had been repeated 
by their children and grandchildren, differing no 
doubt in local colouring, but always the same in 
substance and purpose. It requires boldness to 
differ in such matters from so great an authority as 
Jacob Grimm, and all I can bring myself to say is 
that he seems to me to have gone rather too far. 
I believe he was right in holding that the germs of 
certain stories existed before the Aryan Separation, 
possibly in the form of proverbs, and that from 
them sprang in later times some of the fables which 
he considered as common Aryan property. For 
instance, it may have been an old Aryan proverb 
to say Vestigia nulla retrorsum^ " no footmarks point 
back ; " huntsmen and shepherds looking for game 
Dr strayed cattle would naturally use such an ex- 
pression, and would hand it down as a useful rule 
to their children. And if at a later time it required 
illustration, how easily might such fables have been 
invented as that of the fox who would not enter the 
lion's den, because he could see from the footmarks 
that many animals bad indeed entered in, but none had 
come out ! Another shepherd's trick may have been 
to drag stolen cattle backwards into a cave. Those 
who looked for their stolen cows would be deceived, 
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as ApoUon was by Hermes, as Herakles by Cacus,* 
by seeing from the marks that the cows had marched 
out, and could no longer be found inside the cave. 

All this we may admit as possible, but that these 
proverbs had assumed a fixed literary form at so 
early a time is more than would be conceded even 
by scholars who hesitate before they forsake such 
a leader as Jacob Grimm. 

What then remains, I ask, but to admit, at a time 
long subsequent to the Aryan Separation, a really 
historical intercourse between Bast and West, on 
such roads as we have pointed out ? Story-tellers 
represented by the name of j^sopus, might easily 
have travelled from the Indian frontiers of Persia 
to Lydia, and if Solon could have lived at the court 
of Croesus and communicated to him the proverb 
which is still alive. Nemo ante mortem beatus ; nay, 
if Croesus^ many of whose subjects were Ionian 
Greeks, could have consulted the Delphic oracle and 
received the ambiguous answer which led to his defeat 
by Cyrus (542 B.C.), surely there could have been no 
unsurmountable barrier between the story-tellers, 
male or female, of those countries. Again, if Darius 
invaded Greece, and lost the battle of Marathon, 
some Persian prisoners, educated and uneducated, 
must surely have been left behind in Greece. We 
know even of Greek emigres^ such as Alcibiades, 
who lived in Persia and became almost Oriental in 
manners and thought. If with all these openings 
there had been no exchange whatever between Bast 
and West in their literary productions, it would have 
been strange, to say no more ; and though, as I re. 
* Breal, * Melanges,' p. 45. 
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peat, we have no tangible evidence of anything like 
translations, whether Oriental or Occidental, at that 
time, we seem perfectly within our right when we 
look upon the numerous coincidences between the 
fables of JEsopus and the fables occurring in 
Sanskrit and Pali literature as proving the fact 
that there was a real literary exchange between 
India, Persia, Asia Minor, and Greece, beginning 
with the sixth century B.C. 

We may be ready to accept the names and the 
stories of the Aryan gods and heroes, the stories of 
Kronos, of Bndymion and Selene, of Daphne and 
ApoUon, as survivals of a period during which the 
Aryan language was not yet definitely broken up ; 
but that a story, such as that of the Donkey in the 
Lion's Skin, alluded to by Plato, should have existed 
at that early time, and have been handed down in 
the same way as common Aryan property, is more 
than I can bring myself to believe. A fable forms 
a well-articulated whole, it is almost a work of art, 
with a beginning, a middle, and an end ; it has a 
point and an intention, and such an intention can 
hardly have been carried out twice in the same 
manner by poets independent of each other. It is 
quite true that this is a question to be decided by 
taste and judgment rather than by mere scholar- 
ship ; but there seems no danger that on this point 
literary critics will differ from the judgment of 
scholars. 

More difficult is the question whether these fables 
were all borrowed from the Bast, or whether some 
of them may have been carried from Greece to 
Persia and India. 
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What we must here consider is, tliat the Greeks 
never claimed fable literature as their own creation, 
though they have made many of these fables their 
own by clothing them in a thoroughly Greek garb. 
There are even some very significant traces in Greek 
fables of their Eastern origin, such as when the 
birds choose the peacock as their king, and when 
the lion is introduced as the king of all animals. 
Even the elephant is mentioned in some of jE sop's 
fables (Hahn, Fabulds j^sopicdSy 261), and serpents 
act a very prominent part. These are all pre-emi- 
nently, though not exclusively. Eastern animals. 
On the other hand, animals like the fox and the 
bear, who are leading characters in German fables, 
never appear in India. Another argument in favour 
of the Eastern origin of Greek fables is the abun- 
dance of fables in India, and their early appearance 
in Sanskrit literature, — as, for instance, that of the 
stomach and the limbs, told in one of the Vedic 
ITpanishads, and again at Eome by Menenius 
Agrippa. 

In India these fables have been collected again 
and again, they are constantly appealed to, and they 
permeate the whole body of Indian literature. They 
form an integral part of Buddhist teaching, they 
were actually incorporated in the sacred canon of 
the Buddhists, and written down before the be- 
ginning of the Christian era. In a collection called 
the (rataka, or the birth stories of Buddha, we have 
every kind of fable, put forward by Buddha with the 
object of showing that he himself, in a former exist- 
ence, always acted the part of the good and wise 
character in these fables, whether a man or an 
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animal. Sometimes the part which he is supposed 
to have acted in his former existences would not 
seem to us quite worthy of Buddha, but that only 
serves to show that these fables were not invented 
by the Buddhists on purpose, but that they existed 
before the rise of Buddhism, that they were popular 
and therefore utilised by Buddha and his disciples 
for their own purposes. It might seem strange that 
these popular stories should form a large division of 
a sacred canon. Their real object, however, has 
lately become evident by another book, the (rataka- 
mala, not an integral portion of the Buddhist canon, 
but a work from which we can clearly see that these 
fables were not used simply in their dry and matter- 
of-fact form for the amusement of the people, but 
that they served as texts for homilies to inculcate 
the moral lessons of Buddhism.* I was formerly 
far more doubtful as to the Eastern origin of the 
fables of jEsopus and Phsedros, but following up 
the subject with a perfectly unprejudiced mind, I 
have become more and more inclined to admit that 
India was the soil that produced them originally, 
and that the principal characters in these fables, 
and the whole surroundings, are Eastern rather 
than Western. We know very little about the 
origin of fables in Greece. The only thing we are 
told is that a stranger, ^sopus by name, was held 
responsible for most of them. His name was known 
to Herodotus, but not as that of a Greek author. 
He was supposed to have been of Phrygian origin, 
and a friend of Croesus, the king of Lydia. All 

* * 6rataka-mala, in the Sacred Books of the Buddhists,' vo]. i, 
p. 13. 
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this points to the Bast, nay, — the very name of 
Msopus has been explained by Professor Welcker 
as meaning swarthy. From India, by way of Persia 
and Lydia, a burnt-faced j^sopus may well have 
carried these fables to Alexandria, or to some 
equally accessible mart that was open to the 
Greeks of Ionia and Athens. Here at Alexandria 
BabriuSy who composed the oldest Greek version we 
possess of -^sopian fables, may have laid in his 
stores, while Phdedrus^ the slave of Augustus, ren- 
dered them popular afterwards over the whole 
civilised world. 

Thus and thus only, it now seems to me, can we 
explain Plato's reference to the donkey in the lion's 
or the tiger's skin being betrayed by his braying, 
and the occurrence of other fables in Greece pre- 
vious fco Alexander's discovery of India. It is pos- 
sible, nay, it seems likely, that many of these fables 
sprang originally from mere proverbs, or short say- 
ings, and that their illustration was left more or less 
open to each story-teller. Suppose there were 
such sayings as ^^ Preserve me from my friends," 
we could then easilv understand both the similari- 
ties and dissimilarities between the full fables such 
as we find them in India, Greece, and afterwards 
all over the world. In the PanZ^atantra, the oldest 
collection of fables in Sanskrit which we possess, 
this saying is illustrated in the following way : 

" A king asked his pet monkey to watch over him while 
he was asleep. A bee settled on the king's head, and as 
the monkey could not chase it away, he took his sword, 
killed the bee on the king's head, but at the same time 
fractured the royal skull." 
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Buddha, in the (rS-taka, No. 44, tells the story of — 

^•' A bald grey-headed carpenter whose head, glistening 
like a copper bowl, was attacked by a mosquito, as he was 
engaged in planing, and who told his son to drive away 
the mosquito. ^ All right, father/ answered the son, took 
his axe to kill the insect, but in killing it cleft his father's 
head in twain. Then the future Buddha thought, ^ Better 
than such a friend is an enemy with sense> whom fear of 
men's vengeance will deter from killing a man,' and he re- 
cited these lines : 

^ Sense-lacking friends are worse than foes with sense, 
Witness the son who thought the gnat to slay. 
But cleft, poor fool, his father's skull in twain.' " 

The same story is, of course, well known from 
Phaedrus ; in fact, there is hardly a country in 
Europe where we do not find a more or less happy 
variation of it. The late Sir George Dasent quotes 
the following from a collection of Norwegian 
tales : 

*^ A man saw a goody hard at work banging her husband 
across the head with a mallet, and over his head she had 
drawn a shirt without any slit for the neck. 

" ' Why, Groody,' he asked, ' will you beat your husband 
to death ?' 

" ^ No,' she said, ^ I only must have a hole in this shirt 
for his neck to come through.' " 

This diflFers no doubt considerably from the Budd- 
histic version, still I cannot help thinking that the 
first impulse for all these stories came from India. 

To mention one more fable : Buddha, in the 
G^ataka, No. 38, tells the story of the crane who 
promised to carry the fishes to a pool full of water, 
but ate them all on the way. At last he carries a 
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crab, but the crab, when he sees what has happened 
to the fishes, grips the crane's neck and kills him. 
Here again Buddha finishes with a verse : 

" Guile profits not your very guileful folk, 
Mark what the guileful crane got from the crab." 

I think you will admit that such coincidences as 
we have just pointed out cannot be the result of 
our common human nature, still less of mere acci- 
dent. If we had no indications whatever of an 
intellectual commerce between India, Persia, Egypt, 
Syria, and Greece, these coincidences seem to me 
so startling that they would by themselves be strong 
enough to establish it. As we have clear evidence 
that the roads for intellectual export and import 
were open, we cannot hesitate, I think, to look upon 
these fables as imported from the East. 

We must remember also that at a later time and 
at the court of Khosru NushirvaUy the famous king 
of Persia, a contemporary of Justinian, the king's 
physician, Barzoi or Barzui/eh^ was actually sent to 
India to discover a book full of wisdom, and to 
translate it into Pehlevi, then the spoken language 
of the Persian Empire. This book was a collection 
of Indian fables which was afterwards translated 
into SyriaCf Arabic^ Greeks Hebrew , Latin^ and all 
the modern languages of Europe, and is best known 
by the name of the Fables of Bidpai. The migra- 
tion of these fables was well known, for instance, 
to John of Capua,* to Huet, the Bishop of 
Avranches,t to Sylvestre de Sacy, Loiseleur des 

* * Chips from a German Workshop,' iv, p. 545. 
t * Traite de Torigine des Romans,' 1676. 
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Longchamps,* and many others ; but it was for the 
first time fully worked out by Professor Benfey in 
his famous book, Das Panchatantra. This is the 
title of the old collection of Indian fables in San- 
skrit, but not in that original form in which it was 
translated into Pehlevi, but in a later and abridged 
form. It is clear, therefore, that if we meet with 
any Indian fables in the various literatures of the 
world after the sixth century, down to the fables of 
La Fontaine, there is no longer any difficulty. We 
know whence they came and how they travelled. 
Their passports are en regie and well vised on every 
station which they passed. This is an enormous 
gain, and has put an end once for all to a great 
deal of useless controversy. Even if there should 
be any doubt as to the Eastern origin of the fables 
of Babrius and PhaBdrus, there can be none about 
the Sanskrit origin of the fables of Bidpai in their 
various national disguises, even in the charming 
French costume in which they are presented to 
us by La Fontaine. f But after we have cleared 
the way so far, there still remain troubles and 
difficulties. 

There are stories in the Old and New Testaments 
which have been traced in the Buddhist (rataka. 
How is that to be explained ? No one can look at 
Buddhism without finding something that reminds 
him of Christianity ; and then the question arises 
at once how coincidences between the two religions 
are to be accounted for. I do not speak of any- 

* * Essai sur les Fables indiennes/ 1838. 

t * Chips from a German Workshop,' new ed., vol. iv, pp. 412 — 
489, " On the Migration of Fables," 
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thing that could be called essential to religion, but 
to certain parts of the framework in which the 
history of Christianity and of Buddhism is repre- 
sented to us. I shall not allude to-day to the legend 
of Barlaam and Josaphat. This matter has, I think, 
been disposed of, and nothing of great importance, 
except the very curious Armenian and Georgian 
versions, has, so far as I know, been added to the 
evidence which I put together in 1870.* After all 
has been said, the fact remains that the legend of 
Prince Josaphat, as told by John of Damascus, or 
some other writer of the seventh or eighth century 
A.D., was taken from the life of Buddha as told in 
the Lalita Vistara, a book belonging to the Maha- 
yana canon. The Greek writer himself, whoever 
he may have been, admits that the story was told 
him by worthy and truthful men from India. Hence 
it cannot and should not be denied that, under the 
disguise of St. Josaphat, Buddha has really, though 
unintentionally, been raised to the rank of a saint 
in the Roman Catholic Church. It is a pity, no 
doubt, that his bones should ever have been shown 
in a Christian church, for we know that Buddha's 
bones were burnt, and what remained of them was 
carefully deposited in sacred shrines in every part 
of India. But I can see no reason why Buddha, 
the Bodhisatva, under the name of Josaphat, a 
mere corruption of Bodhisatva, should not retain 
his place as a saint by the side of many others, and 
not always more saintly saints. 

Here, therefore, we have found again an historical 
channel through which Buddhist stories may have 
* * Chips from a Germ9,n Workshop,' vol. iv, pp. 445—458, 
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passed from Bast to West. The most famous among 
these stories incorporated in the Life of Josaphat 
is no doubt that which suggested to Shakespeare 
the plot in the Merchant of Venice* The story of 
the three caskets in Shakespeare's play came from 
India, though not the pound of flesh ; but this also 
may be traced to a Buddhist source, for in one of 
the Avaddnas, published by Julien (ii. No. 103, 
p. 95), we hear of a king who ordered a slanderer 
to be punished by cutting out one hundred ounces 
of his flesh ; and who, when the slanderer was 
found to have been innocent, offered him another 
hundred ounces of flesh as damages. 

We have now to consider the coincidences be- 
tween Indian and chiefly Buddhist stories and cer- 
tain passages in the Old and New Testaments. As 
I remarked before, these coincidences have little or 
nothing to do with the essentials of religion, but 
they may possibly throw some light on the circum- 
stances under which the books of the Old and the 
New Testaments were collected. They are very 
different from the similarities with which we began 
between the Roman Catholic and Buddhist ceremo- 
nial ; they are equally different from coincidences on 
points of doctrine and morality on which so much 
stress has been laid. It seems to me that such 
coincidences, whenever they do exist, ought always 
to be most welcome, though it should never be for- 
gotten that on the most essential point of all re- 
ligion, our conception of Grod, no two religions can 
be more diametrically opposed to each other than 
Christianity and Buddhism. 

* * Chips from a German Workehop,' iv, p. 448, n. 
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Many of the coincidences which have been pointed 
out between Christianity and Buddhism, such as 
Buddha's miraculous birth, the star over the house 
where he was to be born, the old Asita waiting for 
his advent, and dying after having prophesied the 
greatness of Buddha as the ruler of an earthly or 
of a heavenly kingdom, Buddha's temptation by 
Mara, the number of his disciples, and his special 
love for one of them, Ananda, the many miracles 
ascribed to him, and his outspoken disapproval of 
miracle-working, all these can be accounted for 
without any borrowing on one side or the other, as 
I have tried to show in my Gifford Lectures (1890), 
vol. ii, pp. 390 seq. On these, therefore, I shall 
not dwell again, but shall be satisfied with laying 
before you some further evidence, particularly some 
parables or stories which occur in the Bible and in 
the Buddhist Canon. As to the exact channel 
through which these stories could be proved to have 
passed, I have to say again what I said at Cam- 
bridge in 1882, in my Lectures on " India, What 
can it teach us?" "that I shall feel extremely 
grateful if anybody would point out to me the 
historical channel through which Buddhism in- 
fluenced Christianity or vice versa. I have been 
looking for such a channel all my life, but hitherto 
I have found none." 

Let us now examine some of these stories in 
order to make up our mind whether the coinci- 
dences between them are so strong as to force us to 
admit an actual borrowing in historical times, on 
one side or on the other, or whether we may accept 
these coincidences as mere coincidences, or purely 

VOL. XVIIl. I 
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accidental. The first is the story of the Judgment 
of Solomon.* It is well known that this story 
occurs in the Buddhist Canon as translated into 
Tibetan {Kandjnr^ Vinaya, vol. iii). We read there 
of a man who had no children of his first wife, but 
one son of his second wife, and in order to console 
his first wife, gave her the custody of the child. 
After the father's death, each of his widows claimed 
the child as her own, and when they could not 
agree they went before the wise Visakha to settle 
the point. Visakha, being a woman, declared that 
she could not settle the point, but that the two 
mothers should settle it themselves and try who 
could pull away the child from the other by main 
force. This was done, but as soon as the child 
began to cry, one of the women let go, and Visakha 
declared at once that she was the real mother, and 
gave the child to her.f I confess that this story has 
always seemed to me more clever, more true psycho- 
logically than the judgment of Solomon, as we read 
it in 1 Kings iii, 16 — 28. The idea of testing the 
feelings of a mother by so barbarous a process as 
cutting her child in two pieces has always seemed to 
me very unreal, if not cruel and barbarous. How- 
ever, even that expedient has its antecedents in 
Tibet, where in the Dsanglun a story occurs of a 
princess being asked in marriage by six kings, and 
where, in order to avert a war between them, the 
proposal is made to cut the princess into six slices, 
and give one slice to each of the kings. 

How the elements of this story could have 

* 1 Kings iii,. 16— 28. 

t Benfey, loc. cit., vol. ii, p. 644. 
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floated from the Old Testament into the Buddhist 
Canon, or mce versa, I confess I cannot explain. 
There was commercial intercourse, no doubt, be- 
tween Solomon and Ophir, and this Ophir being 
called the land of peacocks, apes, gold, and sandal- 
wood, was probably India. But to look upon this 
story of Solomon's judgment as an import dating 
from the time of the famous Jewish king, would 
hardly meet with the approval of Hebrew scholars 
of the present day. One thing only seems certain 
to me, that such a story was not invented twice, 
that it must be a loan on one side or the other, and 
that it is of supreme importance to come to a 
decision on this point one way or the other. 

The next story to which I wish to call attention 
is of a very different character. It is that of 
Samson and the foxes. We read in Judg. xv, 4, 
that " Samson caught three hundred foxes, and 
took firebrands and turned tail to tail, and put a 
firebrand in the midst between the two tails. And 
when he had set the brands on fire he let them go 
into the standing corn of the Philistines, and burnt 
up both the shocks, and also the standing corn with 
the vineyards and olives." 

There is nothing corresponding to this in India, 
but it seems to me an equally surprising coinci- 
dence that in ancient Rome * it was the custom on 
the 19th of April, the day of the Cerealia, to let 
foxes run about in the circus with torches tied to 
their tails, and that in Corseoli a fox was wrapped 
in burning straw and grass as a symbol of the fox- 

• Preller, * Bom. Mythologie/ 436. Mannliardt, * MythologiscLe 
Forsch.,' p. 437. 
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demon running in flames through the ripening 
corn-fields. In Italy this custom has been referred 
to the ravages of the mildew, the robigo, which 
were to be averted by a god and goddess called 
Bobigus and Bobigo, The German name Bothfuchs 
points in the same direction. But if this was an 
old Aryan custom, how can we account for its 
presence among a Semitic nation, unless we accept 
Samson as a humanised sun-god, and the ravages 
of the corn-fields by the foxes as symbolical of the 
ravages of the hot sun burning the dew and thus 
destroying the harvest ? I can only appeal to Old 
Testament scholars to solve this problem in one 
way or the other. All that I maintain is that such 
coincidences cannot be ignored any longer, and 
that in cases like this anything is better than un- 
certainty. 

The same applies to coincidences between New 
Testament and Buddhist stories. We must come 
to some decision as to their causes, unless we can 
bring ourselves to deny the existence of any simi- 
larity between them. 

Of course, we must take care not to exaggerate 
the likeness, and translators in particular should be 
very careful in resisting the temptation of using 
New Testament phrases instead of a strictly literal 
rendering. There is, for instance, the (?ataka story 
of a king who discovers that his wife has been un- 
faithful to him, but who is persuaded by Buddha to 
forgive both her and her lover. In the excellent 
translation of the Gataka by M. Rouse, edited by 
Professor Cowell, of Cambridge, we read (ii, p. 88), 
"And the king abode by his advice, and he forgave 
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them both, bidding them go and sin no more." This, 
of course, reminds us at once of the words in St. 
John viii, 11, ** Go and sin no more." But in the 
text there is nothing corresponding to Go ; the literal 
translation would be " Commit not again such an 
evil deed."* 

This may seem to be a very small matter, but it 
is just these very minute coincidences that carry 
conviction. There is, no doubt, a startling simi- 
larity between the teaching of Christ and of Buddha 
on this subject, but there is a very strong difference 
also, as, for instance, in the reason assigned by each 
for the king's forgiveness. 

Another parable which has several times been 
pointed out on account of its similarity with the 
Gospel is the parable of the Prodigal Son. It is 
found in the Saddharma-puTirfarika, a canonical book 
of the Mahayana school, translated by Burnouf, 
and by Professor Kern in the Sacred BooJcs of 
the East, vol. xxi. But I must say at once that 
in this case also I cannot see so great a likeness 
between it and the parable in the Gospel of 
St. Luke as many people imagine. We read in the 
fourth chapter — 

'^ A certain man went away from his father, and wander- 
ing from place to place he became poorer and poorer. The 
father, on the contrary, who also left his native place, grew 
richer and richer, and became a great man. One day the 
son, roaming about from place to place as a beggar, starved 
and ragged, passed the palace in which his father was 
living. His father was sitting at the door, and at once 
recognised his son for whom he had been longing for 

* " Puna evaxiipam plLpakammain m^ karittha," 
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years, but the son did not recognise his father. On the 
contrary, he felt frightened at all the splendour he saw, 
and ran off. Then the father sent servants, to fetch back 
his son, and without telling anybody that the beggar was 
his son, he gave him the meanest employment on his 
estate. And when he saw him clearing away the dirt in 
the house, the father disguised himself as a beggar so as 
to have some friendly talk with his son. When he found 
out that the poor beggar had become a good and honest 
man he told him that he would treat him like a son, but 
still he allowed him to go on with his menial work. At 
last, when the rich man felt that his end was near, he 
made over all his wealth to the beggar, but even then he 
did not tell him yet that he was his son. Only at the very 
end of his life, and when actually dying, he told him in 
the presence of all his friends that he was his son, his only 
son, for whom he had been longing all his life, and who 
now, after he had come back to him, might inherit all that 
was his/' 

Then follows the application. The disciples of 
Buddha have always been his sons, though ignorant 
of their sonship, and estranged from him while 
occupied with lower thoughts, till at last Buddha 
declared them to be his sons and heirs, and charged 
them to become teachers of the law. 

There is no doubt similarity on some points, nay, 
even startling similarity between the Buddhist and 
the Christian parables, but the application in our 
case is decidedly different; it is practical in the 
Gospel, it is philosophical in the Tripifaka. It is 
right, no doubt, to note all these similarities, but it is 
equally right not to overlook the dissimilarities before 
we make up our mind as to whether any borrowing 
must have taken place, and, if so, from what quarter 
it came. 
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The next case is to my mind much more startling, 
and the coincidence such that I doubt whether im- 
partial judges could bring themselves to ascribe it 
to mere accident. It is the story of a pious layman 
who walks on the water while he is full of faith 
in Buddha, but who sinks as soon as his mind is 
turned away from him. We read in (rataka, 190 
(vol. ii, p. 77)— 

'^ One evening, on his way to Getavana, he, the disciple 
of Buddha, came to the bank of the river A&iravati, when 
the ferrymen had pulled up their boats on the shore in 
order to attend service. As no boat could be seen at the 
landing-stage, and our friend^s mind was full of delightful 
thoughts of the Buddha, he walked into the river. His 
feet did not sink below the water. He got as far as mid- 
river, walking as though he were on dry land ; but there 
he noticed the waves. Then his ecstasy subsided, and his 
feet began to sink. Again he strung himself up to high 
tension, and walked on over the water. So he arrived at 
Getavana, greeted the Master, and took a seat on one side. 
The Master entered into conversation with him pleasantly. 
'I hope, good layman," said he, ^you had no mishap on 
your way.' 'Oh, sir,' he replied, 'on my way I was so 
absorbed in thoughts of the Buddha that I set foot upon 
the river ; but I walked over it as though it had been dry 
ground ! ' ' Ah, friend layman,' said the Master, ' you are 
not the only one who has kept safe by remembering the 
virtues of the Buddha.'" 

In this case the mere walking on the water would 
not startle me so much, for among miracles this is 
not a very uncommon miracle. But walking on the 
water by faith, and sinking from want of faith, 
seems a coincidence that can be accounted for by 
some historical contact and transference only, and 
in this case we n^ust ren^enibQr theit the date of the 
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Buddhist parable is chronologically anterior to the 
date of the Gospel of St. Luke. 

One more coincidence and I have done. You all 
know the account of Christ feeding the five thousand 
with five loaves and two fishes, and there remaining 
over twelve baskets full. Well, in the 78th (rataka, 
as pointed out to me by Professor Estlin Carpenter, 
we read of Buddha receiving one cake in his alms- 
bowl, and after he had fed his five hundred brethren 
as well as his host and hostess, nay, all the people 
in the monastery, there were still so many cakes 
over that they had to be thrown into a cave near the 
gateway. 

Here again there is, no doubt, some dissimilarity, 
but the similarity is far stronger, and requires some 
kind of explanation. We should remember that the 
Greeks also did not tell their ordinary fables exactly 
as the Hindus did, nor need the G^atakas of Buddha 
be the mere copies of the New Testament parables, 
or vice versa. Yet we could hardly deny that com- 
munication and exchange there must have been. 
The chapter of accidents may be much larger than we 
imagine, but when we have to deal with fully elabo- 
rated stories, with tales composed for a moral 
purpose, we can hardly fall back on mere chance. 

That these coincidences exist between the Budd- 
hist Canon and the New Testament has long been 
known to all Oriental scholars. All that I plead for 
is that they should not be allowed, as it were, to lie 
and litter about, recognised by everybody, yet un- 
explained in their historical origin, or altogether 
put aside. It is not enough that these coincidences 
should be pointed out; they should be traced to 
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their real source. We have to decide once for all 
whether we can honestly ascribe them to mere acci- 
dent, or to our common human nature, or whether we 
must ascribe them to some real historical inter- 
course between Buddhism and Christianity. If they 
can be accounted for by our common human nature, 
let it be done by pointing out analogous cases. If 
they can be ascribed to mere accident, again I 
say let us have similar cases from the chapter of 
accidents. 

I have often been blamed for maintaining what I 
still maintain, namely, that the number of coinci- 
dences between Buddhism and Christianity has been 
very much exaggerated. Many of them can be, and 
have been, explained as having arisen from natural 
and intelligible causes. But I feel all the more 
strongly that it is our duty to point out that there 
are some coincidences remaining which cannot be 
accounted for in that way. We cannot adopt the 
diabolical explanation proposed by Hue and Gabet. 
All we can do is to face the facts such as they are, 
and to try to understand them. 

I have tried, therefore, to lay the case before the 
members of the Royal Society of Literature, not as 
an advocate who pleads for one side or the other, 
but rather as a detective or as a solicitor who collects 
and arranges the evidence, or as a judge who has 
to sum it up, showing as little prepossession as 
possible towards one side or the other, and leaving 
the final verdict to the jury. On one point only I 
feel strongly ; these matters should not be allowed 
to remain any longer undecided. Some people speak 
as if Christianity had been borrowed wholesale from 
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Buddbism ; others, in pleading for priority on the 
Christian side, are apt to forget that the Buddhist 
Canon was reduced to writing in the first century 
before the Christian era. As little as Buddhism 
would sufifer if some of its Gatakas could be proved 
to have been taken from the West, would Chris- 
tianity suffer if certain of its parables could be 
proved to have come from the East. Because one 
of the saints of the Roman Catholic Church was 
suggested by the story of Buddha, it does not follow 
that all Christian saints were Buddhists in dis- 
guise ; nor would the Eastern origin of some of our 
parables, particularly when employed with a new 
purpose, affect the value which they have hitherto 
possessed. 

Parables are very apt to assume an historical 
character. I am told that the very house of Dives 
is shown at Jerusalem. And would the parable of 
a man being saved by faith from " the waters that 
drown us and from the storm that goes over our 
soul " be less instructive than the account of an 
actual walking on the surface of a lake ? In all 
such cases we often gain more than we lose ; 
anyhow, we can never lose by yielding to truth. 

It has been asked what I could mean by saying 
that on the most essential point of religion Buddhism 
is diametrically opposed to Christianity. 

I have often tried to show how Buddhism is really 
in its philosophical aspect a mere continuation or 
realisation of the doctrines taught in the Upanishads, 
the so-called Vedanta doctrines. The last result of 
that Vedanta philosophy is that nothing really exists 
but the Brahman (neuter), the ovrwc oi/, and th^t 
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everything phenomenal, including the Ego ag well 
as the personal gods, are the result of Avidyd or 
Nescience. As soon as that Nescience is dispelled 
by means of Vidya or Vedanta knowledge, all that 
is phenomenal vanishes, and only that which lies 
behind or beyond the phenomenal, what we should 
call the noumenal, what the Vedantists call Brahman, 
exists and is known to exist. The phenomenal, from 
the Vedanta point of view, is therefore not entirely 
unreal or empty, but it has its reality in Brahman, 
and for all practical purposes may be accepted and 
acted upon during the stage of Nescience. Even 
the personal gods or the personal Egos are allowed 
this limited reality, and a worship of Isvara, or the 
Lord, is sanctioned as a preparation for that higher 
knowledge which teaches the " tat tvam asi," i.e. 
Thou, the individual Ego (atman) art really it, that 
is, the Brahman (Paramatman). 

Buddhism was far more negative. It denied both 
the Ego and the Brahman. There is no atman, it 
declared, no man, and no living soul.* Nescience 
was altogether illusion, there was neither a phe- 
nomenal nor a noumenal world. While the Vedan- 
tists, for instance Sankara, looked on Brahman as 
the seed or cause of the universe,t Buddha himself 
seems to have believed in an infinite intelligence 
only (Bodhi), of which he and other Buddhas were 
the realisation, if that is the meaning of Bodhi- 
sattva. 

It will be clear from this how far apart Chris- 

* Naivatra-atm^, na naro na ha. ^ivam asti. 

f " iTarafcara-vlgrasya Brabmario bhutanam utpattife.' See * New 
Dispensation/ March 3l8t, 1896. 
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tianity, which teaches a belief in a personal God, 
the Creator of the world, the Father of the Son, and 
of all mankind, is from Buddhism, which, if it does 
not actually deny, never aflBrms a belief in a Creator, 
in a created world, or in the act of creation itself, 
which substitutes nothing for the phenomenal uni- 
verse, but recognises Intelligence only, and that 
apparently without any attributes. In one sense it 
cannot be doubted that Buddhism denies the full 
reality of a personal soul as well as of a personal God, 
the two cardinal points of the religion of Christ. Of 
Christ's two commandments,* the first would convey 
no meaning at all to a Buddhist : ** Hear, Israel, 
the Lord our God is one Lord : and thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength : this is the first commandment.'' Though 
the second commandment, "Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself," would be readily accepted 
by every school of Buddhism. Some would go even 
further. They would insist, like Buddha, on loving 
others more than ourselves, and they would probably 
render love by Karu7iya, i. e. pity. 

The evidence before you is now complete, — ^as 
complete, at least, as within the limits of a lecture 
I could make it ; sufficiently complete, I hope, to 
enable you to form an independent judgment. I 
have not repeated what I have said elsewhere, nor 
tried to refute once more the many attempts that 
have been made to discover coincidences where they 
do not exist. With regard to the ancient Greek 
fables, I expect that their Eastern origin will pro- 

* Mark xii, 28. 
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bably be admitted by most people, though not by 
all. The migration of fables from India in the sixth 
century of our era is, however, beyond the reach of 
reasonable doubt ; and in the case of the Buddha 
legend as told of St. Josaphat, I question whether 
any objection would have been raised to its Eastern 
origin but for the very natural feeling that even a 
reflex of Buddha ought never to have been placed 
among Roman Catholic saints. Unfortunately, when 
we come to the question whether the story of the 
Judgment of Solomon was borrowed by Buddhists 
from the Old Testament, or was carried from India 
to Jerusalem, it is difficult to keep our own judg- 
ment quite unbiassed. We are so accustomed to 
look upon the judgment delivered by Solomon as 
an historical event which happened nearly three 
thousand years ago, that we find it difficult to 
believe that this judgment, or the principle of it, 
may have been known anywhere else, may have 
been transferred to Solomon as the representative 
of Jewish wisdom, and, like many a proverb, been 
clothed in that dramatic form in which we find it 
in the Old Testament. Of course, the two mothers 
and the babe, as well as the wise king on the throne 
of judgment, may all have been real beings of flesh 
and blood, and the judgment may have been de- 
livered once, and once only, at Jerusalem. But 
then comes the difficulty, how it could have become 
known in India, and how, instead of being ascribed 
to Solomon, it could have been told there of Visakha, 
a mere woman, though a wise woman ; and how it 
could have been altered so as to sound to our ears 
more natural psychologically than Solomon's some- 
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what inhuman proposal. There are difficulties what- 
ever way we turn ; and yet I doubt whether anyone 
could bring himself to believe that such a judgment 
was conceived, or, if you like, was actually delivered 
more than once. 

The greatest difficulty of all, however, has been 
caused by the parallel stories in the Buddhist Canon 
and in the Grospels. Many of thein I believe I 
have proved to be quite unconnected. But in a 
few the parallelism is too clear to be denied. In 
these cases our natural inclination would be to sup- 
pose that the Buddhist stories were borrowed from 
a Christian source, and not vice versa. But here 
the conscience of the scholar comes in. Some of 
these stories are found in the Hinayana Buddhist 
Canon, and date, therefore, before the Christian 
era. Scholars are at full liberty to prove that the 
date assigned to that canon is wrong. But if they 
cannot do that, and if all competent scholars are 
agreed as to its date, the question may now fairly 
be submitted to any English jury, Were these 
stories carried from India to Alexandria and Pales- 
tine, or were they not? We want a competent 
and impartial jury to decide, and that is the reason 
why I have brought the case before the members 
of the Royal Society of Literature, under the presi- 
dency of the highest legal authority, the Lord 
High Chancellor of England, as a fit subject for a 
learned discussion and for an authoritative judg- 
ment. What is wanted is a straightforward English 
verdict. Yes or No ; not a shilly-shallying verdict 
of Not Proven, least of all, mere badinage. To me 
an honest verdict of No will be quite as welcome 
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as an honest verdict of Yes. The one seems to me 
to require quite as much courage as the other. No 
would mean that the evidence is untrustworthy, and 
that even if it were not, it would not justify a verdict 
in favour of Buddhism. Tes would recognise the 
value of the evidence, and would admit that the 
similarities cannot be considered as purely acci- 
dental. What is wanted is the power of sifting 
evidence and a simple love of truth. To quote the 
words of Rosmini, one of the most eminent Roman 
Catholic divines, " We must be firmly persuaded in 
seeking for truth that in itself and in its conse- 
quences, it must lead to good." Whatever value 
we may attach to our own most cherished convic- 
tions, there is something more precious than all of 
them, and that is our perfect trust in truth, if once 
we have seen it. 
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Although in former papers I have followed the 
stream of alliteration from its Anglo-Saxon source, 
viz. from 449 to 1550, on the present occasion, in 
pursuing it still further, from 1550 down to the 
time of Milton, I must revert for a moment to the 
latter half of the fourteenth century, when English 
poetry "pure and undefiled," and, indeed, the 
English language, may be said to have been gene- 
rated by their father, Geoffrey Chaucer. 

By the middle of the fourteenth century out 
mixed language had achieved a certain amount of 
importance, and to some extent a development of 
literary activity had been evolved ; but, in order to 
permanently establish and to consolidate our Eng- 
lish language and poetry, it required the creative 
and presiding genius of Chaucer to give them new 
life and renewed energy. By his sole efforts our 
language was firmly established, and by his native 
style our literature was so enriched as to form a 
standard of composition. 

It should be remembered that from a.d. 449 to 
the time of Chaucer at any rate, if not later, alli- 
teration had been characteristic of our native 

VOL. XVIII. K 
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poetry, when it was conspicuously esteemed as a 
system or school of poetry in itself. Moreover 
this interesting metrical form had existed during 
this period in its original simplicity, and in almost 
strict accordance with the primitive Anglo-Saxon 
rules, notwithstanding the gradual introduction of 
rhyme after the Norman conquest. 

Hitherto I have considered alliteration solely in 
relation to metre, indeed its only co-relationship up 
to the time of Chaucer ; and instead of limiting 
the term Neo-alliteration, as has been done, to de- 
scribe the habit of the pre-Elizabethan writers of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, in making 
the vowel correspond much more frequently than in 
Anglo-Saxon times, I prefer, if only for the sake 
of simplification, to regard all our poetry previous 
to Chaucer as alliterative in its broadest sense, 
and to use the term neo-all iteration to describe the 
subsequent uses and developments of the metrical 
form to which I will now briefly refer. 

In other words, I regard alliteration as a metrical 
form characterising our poetiy from Anglo-Saxon 
times down to at least the latter half of the four- 
teenth century, according to which, instead of two 
lines rhyming together, they are joined by the cir- 
cumstance of the first line containing two words 
commencing with the same letter, and the second 
having its first word, on which stress is laid in the 
pronunciation, also beginning with the same letter, 
thus : 

"But yet, though while I/ish I/ast, 
I make good /ortune my repast.'^ 

{Basse.) 
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With the establishment, however, of Bngli&h 
poetry, strictly so called, by Chaucer, the old Anglo- 
Saxon rules were, speaking broadly, no longer 
observed ; for although alliterative poems, unaccom- 
panied by rhyme, are found in our literature up to 
the middle of the sixteenth century, when rhyme 
finally trmmphed, yet, as our English poetry can 
scarcely be said to have existed as literature before 
the time of Chaucer, who wrote in rhyme, and was 
the first great architect of our versification, I think 
it best to associate the newer uses and develop- 
ments of the old form with him. 

From the time of Chaucer alliteration became 
merely a form of embellishment, as it remains to 
our own day — a form ** used for the purpose of 
euphony, and of adding point or pungency to com- 
position, the author making the euphony ancillary 
to his wit by isolating the alliterated words into 
such prominent positions in the verse as render it 
impossible that the gist of the matter should escape 
the reader. In this way it has been applied for the 
purposes of simple euphony ; of bringing into relief 
similes and contrasts ; of emphasising epigram ; of 
perpetuating proverbs, and of intensifying style, 
more especially in the repetition of adnouns."* To 
these changed uses and developments of the old 
metrical form I limit the term Neo-alliteration. 

Although Chaucer held alliteration rather at a 
discount, as appears from his lines — 

^^ But trusteth well, I am a southerne man, 
I cannot rhime rim, ram, ruf, by my letter,'^ 

yet he did use it, and not unconsciously, as an em- 

* Dr. E. Kennedy, Lecture on Alliteration. 
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bellishment, and I can readily choose some excellent 
specimens of neo-alliteration from his rhymes. 

Chaucer's reference to his being a *^southerne 
man," in the lines just quoted, may be explained 
by the supposition that alliteration was superseded 
in the south by the newer metrical forms fashion- 
able in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, but 
still maintained its position in the north and west 
until Piers the Plowman once more restored its 
classical character. 

In Ogle's version of the prologue to The Wife of 
Bathes Tale^ I find an excellent description of a 
fourteenth century lady's occupation, in which the 
following lines occur : 

^^ Visits to every church we daily paid, 
And marched in every holy masquerade." 

Again, further on, when she had got rid of her 
husband and married the clerk, the goodwife dis- 
covers that — 

" Love seldom haunts the breast where Zearning Hes, 
And Venus sets ere Mercury can rise.'^ 

The clerk, being a scholar, insisted upon reading 
to his wife, which she failed to appreciate, and we 
may readily surmise from what follows that her 
objections were not so much to his reading as to 
what he read. But I must allow her to tell her 
own story : 

'^ My spouse, who was, you know, to learning bred, 
A certain treatise oft at evening read. 
Where divers authors (whom the devil confound 
For all their lies) were in one volume bound, — 
Valerius whole, and of St. Jerome part, 
Chrisippus and TertuUian, Ovid^s art, 
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Solomon's proverbs, Eloisa's loves, 
And many more than sure the Church approves ; 
More legends were there here of wicked ivives 
Than good in all the Bible^ and saints' lives. 
Who drew the lion vanquished ? 'Twas a man ! 
But could we t^oraen write as scholars can, 
Jfen should stand mark'd with far more wickedness 
Than all the sons of Adam could redress. 
It chanced my husband, on a winter's night. 
Bead in this book aloud, with strange delight, 
How the/irst/emale (as the Scriptures ^how) 
Brought her own spouse and all his race to woe ; 
How Samson fell ; and he whom Dejanire 
Wrapped in th' envenom' d ^hirt, and set on fire ; 
How some with swords their sleeping lords have slain, 
And some have hammer'd nails into their brain, 
And some have drench'd them with a deadly potion : 
And this he read, and read with great devotion. 
Long time I heard, and swell'd, and blush'd, and 

frown'd. 
But when no end of these vile tales I found. 
When still he read, and laugh' d, and read again. 
And half the night was thus consumed in vain ! 
Provoked to vengeance, three Zarge Zeaves I tore, 
And with one buffet /elled him to the/loor ! 
With that my husband in a/ury rose. 
And down he settled me with hearty blows ; 
I groan' d, and lay extended on my side, 
^ Oh ! thou hast slain me for my wealth (I cried), 
Yet I forgive thee ; take my last embrace.' 
He wept, kind soul, and stoop'd to kiss my face. 
I took him such a hox as turned him fclue, 
Then sigh'd and cried, ^ Adieu, my dear, adieu ! ' 
But after many a hearty struggle past, 
I condescended to be pleased at last. 
Soon as he said, ^ My mistress and my wife. 
Do what you Zist the term of all your Zife ;' 
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I took to heart the merits of the cause^ 

And stood content to rule by wholesome laws. 

Secured the reins of absolute command. 

With all the Grovernment of house and land. 

And empire o'er his tongue, and o'er his hand. 

As for the volume that reviled the dames, 

'Twas torn to/ragments, and condemned to /lames/' 

The English Muse was well-nigh silent in the 
land for over 150 years after the period of Chaucer* 
Yet in the poems of his contemporaries, Gower and 
Barbour, and amongst the minor bards who suc- 
ceeded them, there is no difficulty in selecting 
evidences of alliteration. Thus in Gower's Con" 
fessio Amantis I find the following among many 
instances : 

'' Anon he let two caf res make 
Of one semblance, and of one make. 
So Zich that no Zif ^Wlke ^^rowe. 
That one may fro that other knowe." 

And in Barbour's Apostrophe to Freedom the follow- 
ing lines occur : . 

" A noble hart may haiff uane ese 
Nz, ellys iiacht that may him plese." 

And again, in The Bruce : 

^' Some of the horse, that stickit were, 
jBushit and reelit richt rudely. . ." 

Passing over such minor poets as Occleve, Lyd- 
gate, Barclay, Hawes, and Skelton (in each of whom, 
however, alliteration may be found), we come to 
the Earl of Surrey, Sir Thomas Wyatt, and poor 
old Thomas Tusser, author of the first didactic 
poem in our literature, entitled A Hundred Good 
Points of Husbandrie. From one short poem by 
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Lord Surrey, entitled Prisoner in Windsor , he re" 
counteih his Pleasure there passed^ I choose the 
following specimen : 

" The secret groves, which oft we made resound 
Of 2?leasant plaint, and of our ladies' praise/' 

And again : 

" And with this thought the blood forsakes the face, 
And tears berain my cheeks of deadly hue, 
The which, as soon as sapping sighs, alas ! 
Upsupped have, thus I my plaint renew/^ 

In Sir Thomas Wyatt's Ode to a Lute occur the 
following lines : 

" Though my songs be somewhat strange, 
And speak such words as touch my change. 
Blame not my Lute ! '* 

And further on : 

" /Spite asketh spite, and changing change, 
And/alsed/aith must needs be known, 
The/aults so great, the case so strange.'^ 

Again, in Pleasure is mixed with every Pain : 

" Venomous thorns that are so sharp and keen 
Bear flowers, we see, /ull /resh and /air of hue ; 
Poison is also put in medicine 
And unto man his health doth oft renew. 
The fire that all things else consumeth clean 
May hxjLvi and /leal ; ^hen, if ^hat ^his be ^rue, 
I ^rust some ^ime my h^,vm may be my /lealth. 
Since every woe is joined with, some t(;ealth/^ 

And lastly, in the Mean and Sure Estate, amongst 
other instances of alliteration occurs the following 
line : 

*^ He dieth unknown, dazed, with dreadful face/* 
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In the Directions for cultivating a Hop-garden^ 
Tusser says : 

'^ When fancy persuadeth, among other crops, 
To have for his spending «uflBcient of hops, 
Must willingly follow, of choices to choose 
Such lessons approved, as skilful do use. 

" The «un in the «outh, or else southly and west. 
Is joy to the hop, as a welcomed guest ; 
But wind in the worth, or else northerly east, 
To the hop is as ill as a /ay in a/east/^ 

And in Moral Reflections on the Wind : 

" Though t^inds do rage as u'inds were wood,^ 
And cause spring-tides to raise great flood ; 
And Zofty ships Zeave anchor in mud, 
JBereaving many of Zif e and of fclood ; 
Yet true it is as cow chews cud, 
And trees, at spring, doth yield forth bud. 
Except wind stands as never it stood, 
It is an ill wind turns none to good." 

Between the beginning of the fourteenth century 
and the year 1557 some poets flourished in Scot- 
land, including King James I, " Blind Harry," 
Holland, Henryson, Walter Kennedy, William 
Dunbar, Bishop Gavin Douglas, and Sir David 
Lyndsay, and in the works of all these many 
evidences of alliteration may be found. This is 
scarcely to be wondered at when we remember the 
differences between the English and Scottish lan- 
guages which had occnrred about this time, and to 
such an extent as to constitute the northern dialect 
as an irrelative and distinct form of speech ; also 
the fact that in the north the Anglo-Saxon elements 

* Mad. 
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of the language largely prevailed. Besides, from 
the beginning to the middle of the fifteenth century 
there were a number of Scottish alliterative poems, 
referred to in one of my former papers on the 
subject, which were published by Mr. Laing, in 
1822, in a volume entitled Select Remains of Ancient 
Popular Poetry of Scotland, It will, however, serve 
my present purpose if I select a few instances of 
alliteration from several of the best-known poets of 
the period, on the principle that the greater includes 
the lesser. 

Thus Henryson, in his charming pastoral of 
Bobene and Mahyne, says : 

^^ Robin sat on a ^ude green hill 

Keepand a /lock of /e,"^ 
-Sferry ilfakyne said him tell, 

i2obin, thou rue on me ; 
I have thee Zovit Zoud and still, 

Thir years ^wo or ^hree, 
My dule in dern, but gif than dill 

Doubtless but dried I de. 

^^ Bobin answered ; — By the Rood 

Na thing of love I knaw, 
But keepis my sheep under yon wude, 

Lo ! where they rake on raw ; 
What has marred thee in thy mood, 

Jfakym to me thou shaw ? 
Or what is Zove, or to be Zo'ed 

Fain wad I Zear that Zaw.^^ 

I might quote many verses in succession in which 
the alliteration is studiously manifest ; also from The 
Town and Country Mouse^ from which I select the 
following lines : 

* Sheep. 
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'Trae/oot tp/oot he cast her to and/rae, 
***** 
Thy mangery is minget* all with care. 
Thy gruise is grade, thy grane-f all sour as grail ; 
The/ashion of thy/erist is batyjiir, 
So shall thoa/ind hereafterward may /all/' 

Again, in his Summer Morning : 

"In the midst of Jane, that jolly «weet reason. 
When that /air P/ioebus with his fceamis bright. 
Had dryed up the dew from dale and ciowu. 
And all the Zand made with his ZemisJ Zight, 
In a morning, between midday and night, 
I rose, and put all sloth and sleep aside 
Until a wood I went alone, but guide," § 

and SO on through each verse of the poem. 

William Dunbar (whom Sir Walter Scott desig- 
nated as " a poet unrivalled by any that Scotland 
has produced") literally teems with alliteration. 
For example : 

" The toavering loorld^s tijretchedness. 
The /ailing and/ruitless business. 
The misspent time, the service vain. 
For to consider is ane pain. 
" The sliding joy, the gladness short, 
The/eigned love, the/alse comfort. 
The sweir abade,|| the slightful train,ir 
For to consider is ane pain." 

And again, in The Merle and Nightingale : 

*' In May, as that Aurora did upspring, 
With crystal een chasing the cludde's sable, 
I heard a merle with merry notis sing 
A sang of love, with voice right comfortable, 

* Mingled. f Friendship. t Radiance. • 

§ Without. II Delay. ^ Snare. 
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-4gaiii^ the orient beamis, amiable, 
Upon a Wissf ul branch of laurel green ; 
This was her sentence, sweet and delectable, 
A Zusty Zife in iovis service been/' 

And so on. I cannot, however, refrain from quoting 
yet another line from the same poem, as it is so cha- 
racteristically alliterative : 

" Their loit is t^ent, of woe they are not 'toare/' 

Gavin Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld, affords me 
some alliterative lines ; and, although a later writer 
than either Henryson or Dunbar, his Scottish lan- 
guage is far more archaic, and more difficult to read 
or understand, for which I surmise affectation is 
principally to blame. The following passage is 
from his translation of part of the prologue to the 
twelfth book of the ^neid; and I would much 
rather have to read it in the original ! 

^^ The young /awns /oUow and the dun daes, 
Kids, skippand through, runnis after raes. 
In Zyssurs and on Zeyis, Zittle Zambs 
Pull <ait and ^rig socht bletand to their dams." 

I find his language so unattractive, however, that 
the above quotation must suffice, especially, as it 
answers my purpose. Thus also Sir David Lynd- 
say, Lyon King of Arms, in his Satire on the 8yde 
Tails or Long Dresses of the Laddies : 

" And moorland Meg that milked the gowes, 
Claggit with clay aboon the hows, 
In fcarn nor 6yre she will not fcide 
Without her kirtle tail be syde." 

I pass over some English and Scottish ballads of 
the period, such as " The Deaths of Percy and 
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Douglas," " Sir Patrick Spens," " The Gaberlunzie 
Man," and others, as, although they are interesting 
in themselves, they are scarcely of such importance 
as to call for any detailed notice, notwithstanding 
that alliteration appears in each of them.. 

I now approach the grand era of Elizabeth and 
James, a period of creative activity sacred to Eng- 
lish genius — an age of intellectual giants who 
flourished in this dear old England of ours, and 
who raised the literature of our island home so that 
it became the envy of the nations and the glory of 
the world. 

To exhaust the evidences of alliteration even in 
this brilliant period would require not only one, but 
a dozen papers, so that I must content myself by 
selecting instances confined almost to the best 
known and most illustrious poetical writers of this 
golden age. I have, however, carefully examined 
. the works of every poet of this time whose name is 
retained in the annals of our poetical literature, and 
I can only assure you that there is not one of them 
who fails to afford instances of " apt alliteration's 
artful aid." 

Of those poetical writers who may be said to form 
links between Chaucer and Spenser, the first in point 
of time is Thomas Sackville, from whom I quote the 
following alliterative lines : 

" Tost and tormented with the tedious thought, 
•x- -x- -x- * ^ 

But /rets within so/ar/orth with the /Ire 
Of breaking /lames/^ 

John Harrington, author of some unimportant 
but pleasing amatory verses, and Arthur Brooke, 
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author of ^* The Tragical History of Romeus and 
Juliet," which Shakespeare laid under contribution 
for the outlines of his famous tragedy, I pass over. 
The next name is that of George Gascoigne, one of 
our earliest dramatists and satirists, from whom I 
cull the following examples from his Country Gentle- 
men and Squires : 

'' Who rules the /lock when shepherds are so /led ? 
Who stays the staff which should uphold the state ? 
Forsooth, good sir, the Zawyer Zeapeth in, 
Nay, rather Zeaps both over hedge and ditch, 
And rules the roost, but few men rule by right/^ 

In his satire on The Court Ladies also : 

^^ Behold, my lord, what monsters muster here, 
With angePs face, and harmful, Tiellish hearts. 
With smiling looks, and deep deceitful thoughts. 
With tender skins, and stony cruel minds. 
With stealing steps, yet /or ward /eet to/raud. 
Behold, behold, they never stand content. 
With God, with kind, with any help of art, 
But curl their locks with feodkins and with iraids. 
But dye their hair with sundry subtle sleights. 
But paint and slick till /airest /ace be/oul. 
But feombast, tolster, frizzle, and perfume ; 
They mar with musk the balm which nature made. 
And dig for eZeath in eZelicatest rfishes ! '' 

Sir Philip Sidney is better known as a prose 
writer than as a poet, but two of his sonnets contain 
these alliterative lines : 

'^ They eZeem, and of their doom the rumour flies 
That j9oison foul of bubbling Pride doth lie 
So in my swelling breast." 

Again : 
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" Come sleep, sleep, the certain knot of peace, 

The iaiting-place of wit, the ialm of woq, 
* * * * * 

Shield me from out the press 

Of those fierce darts despair at one doth throw." 

The second great planet in the fiirmainent of our 
literary history — Edmund Spenser — is unfortu- 
ately more talked about than studied, although of 
all our descriptive poets his " lofty rhyme " is the 
most melodious and luxuriant. He is also one of 
the boldest in the use of alliteration ; thus, in The 
Faery Queene : 

'^ Much daunted with that dint, her sense was dazed." 
" Add/aith unto your/orce, and be not/aint." 
" ^ober he seemed, and very sagely sad." 
'^ Through woods and tyasteness icide, him daily sought." 

^^ And with the light amazed /orgat his /urious /orce." 
" Their /leecy /lowers they/earfully did steep." 

To these might be added innumerable single alli- 
terative lines, but, in my careful reading of Spenser, 
I have been much struck with the frequency of his 
alliterative couplets, which in many instances abso- 
lutely embody the original Anglo-Saxon rule, viz. 
in having two alliterated syllables in the first line, 
and one in the second^ thus : 

" The rancorous rigour of his might 
Nought ask I, but only to hold my right." 

Fable of Oak and Brier. 
'^ The merry lark her matins sings aloft ; 
The thrush replies j the mavis descant plays." 

Ejpithalamium. 
'^ Nor 2>ierceable with j90wer of any star ; 
And all within were 2>aths and alleys wide." 

Faery Queene, 
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*' Ah, see, whoso /air thing dost /ain to see 
In springing /lower, the image of the day*" 

Ibid, 
" In her fair eyes two Ziving Zamps did flame. 
Kindled above at the heavenly Maker^s Zight." 

Ibid. 
" Her yvorie forhead, full of iountie 6rave, 
Like a iroad table did itselfe dispred." 

Ibid. 

What powerful testimony to the poetic griaces of 
alliteration is borne by the fact that we thus find 
one of England's greatest poets making use of them 
in their original Anglo-Saxon forms after the lapse^ 
of 1140 years 1 

Elsewhere, on almost every page, Spenser not 
only makes use of alliteration, but emphasises it 
still more by increasing or modifying the number 
of alliterated syllables in each couplet, thus : 

'^ As the great eye of heaven shynfed bright. 
And made a sunshine in a shady place/ ^ 

Here we have only one alliterated syllable in the 
first line, and two in the second. 

" ^till i-c;hen she slept, he kept both ws,tch and u'ard. 
And when she leaked he wsiited diligent/^ 

Ten alliterated articulations in one couplet ! 

^^ The sunny ieams, which on ^he billows 6eat, 
And those which therein 6athed might offend." 

'^ More f aire 
She seemed when she presented was to sight. 
And was yclad, for heat of scorching aire/* 

'^ Stuffed with steel- headed dartes wherewith she quell'd 
The savage beastes in her victorious play/* 
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'^ As through the /louring /orest rash she /led 
In her rude heares sweet /lowres themselves did lap." 

And so I might go on page after page ! 

Between Spenser and Shakespeare occur a few 
poetical writers, — none, indeed, of prime importance, 
but each furnishing us with examples of alliteration 
in abundance. Thus, in chronological order, Robert 
Southwell in The Burning Babe : 

'^ As I in hoary winter's night 
fiftood i^hivering in the snow, 
/Surprised I was with sudden heat/^ 

And in Times go by Turns : 

'^ The driest soil suck in some moistening shower ; 
rime goes by ^urnes, and chances change by course 
From/oul to /air." 

Again, William Warner, in The Life of a Shep- 
herd : 

" Or storms by sea, or stirs on land, or crack of credit lost, 
Nor spending /rankh^er than his /lock shall still de/ray 
the cost/' 

From Samuel Daniel also I select the following ; 
it is in his Epistle to the Countess of Cumberland : 

" The ykirest and the best-/aced enterprise 
Great 2>rivate Pompey lesser 2>rivates quails.'' 

From one of his sonnets : 

" Lighten forth smiles to clear the clouded air, 
And calm the tempest which my sighs do raise." 

And from his Ulysses and the Syren : 

'^ For oft we see a i£;icked peace 
To be well changed for toar." 

" I must be u^on that cannot wia, 
Tet lost were I not icon." 
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Out of many instances I subjoin the following 
from Michael Drayton, best known, perhaps, as the 
author of Polyolbion ; these occur in his Description 
of a Stag-Jiunt : 

" The humorous night 
Bespangled had with pearl, to jolease the morning^s 
sight/' 

" The throstle, with shrill sharp, as purposely he sung 
^T awake the listless «un/' 

Again : — 

'^ And through the twisted ^ops of our clear covert creeps. 
To kiss the gentle shade, this while that sweetly sleeps." 

'' Feed /airly on the lawns both sorts of seasoned deer ; 
Here walk the stately red, the /reckled /allow there." 

Edward Fairfax (translator of Tasso's Jerusalem) 
has many alliterative lines and couplets ; for in- 
stance, — 

^^ JSTer Aair — that done — she twisted up in tress, 
And Zooser Zocks in silken Zaces rolled*" 

'^ Upon his fcreast and forehead gently 61ew 
The air, that 6alm and nardus treathed unseen." 

" He heard a sound, that strange, sweet, pleasing was." 
*^ There sang the swan, and singing died, alas ! " 

The first of these will be found in his Description 
of Armida and her Enchanted Oirdle^ and the three 
latter in Binaldo at Mount Olivet^ and The Enchanted 
Wood. The following spirited line occurs in his 
translatiop of Tasso :* — 

'^ The French came /oremost, tattailous and told." 

• I, 37. 
VOL. XVIII. L 
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I can only quote the following from Sir John 
Harrington's Description of a Precise Tailor : — 

" He /ound his /ingers were to /ilch incHned, 
-Bid him to have the tanner in his mind/^ 

Shakespeare, the glory of our literature, aflfords 
many examples of alliteration, both in his poems 
and in his dramas. Thus in one of the sonnets he 
says,— 

" To Zove that well which thou must Zeave ere Zong.'^ 

And in his Venus and Adonis occur these dainty 
alliterative examples : — 

"It shall be /ickle, /alse, and/ull of/raud, 
Bud and he blasted in a breathing while.^^ 

In King John* is the following admirable in- 
stance : — 

"If what in rest you Aave, in right you feold.*^ 

And in King Richard II :i — 

"i^ear'd by their treed, and/amous/or their tirth.^' 

Tn the subjoined quotation from the Midsummer 
NighVs Dream we find an excellent example of the 
use of alliteration in simple euphony, and an in- 
stance in which Shakespeare is most lavish in its 
application : — 

" Thou rememberest 
Since once I sat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid on a dolphin's back. 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude sea grew civil at her "song, 
And certain stars shot madly from their sphere 
To hear the sea-maid^s music. 

* lY, 2, 55, t II» I 52, 
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That very time I saw (but thou couldst not), 
Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Oupid all armed, a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal, throned by the west, 
And Zoosed his Zove-shaft smartly from his bow, 
As it should pierce a Zmndred thousand Ziearts ; 
But I might see young Cupid's fiery shaft 
Quench'd in the chaste beams of the watery moon ; 
And the imperial votaress passed on 
In maiden meditation, /ancy-Zree." 

Sir John Davies is represented by the following 
line from The Dancing of the Air : — 

^^ There is no sound so harsh that she doth scorn/' 

And again in his Reasons for theSouVs Immortality: — 

" iong dofch she stay, as Zoath to Zeave the Zand." 

Following Sir John Davies there was a host of 
minor poets, including Edward Vere (Earl of Ox- 
ford), Sir Edward Dyer, Thomas Storer, Church- 
yard, Tuberville, Watson, Constable, Lodge, Barn- 
field, &c. These I purposely pass over, not because 
any of them fail to afford evidence of alliteration, 
but because it would be simply impossible to quote 
illustrations from every comparatively unimportant 
poet within anything like reasonable limits. 

I select one line out of many from Donne's 
Satires : — 

" Towards me did run 
A thing more strange than on Nile^s slime the sun 
E'er bred." 

And one line also from Joseph Hall's Satires : — 

" All British tare upon the tristled skin." 

All are familiar with the beautiful lines attributed 
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to Christopher Marlowe, entitled The Passionate 
Shepherd to his Love^ which commence thus : — 

" Come Zive with me and be my Zove, 
And we will all the ^^leasures ^rove." 

Also with Sir Walter Raleigh's spirited reply, in 
which these alliterative lines occur : — 

'' These 2>retty pleasures might me move 
To five with thee and be thy Zove." 

" But time drives /locks from field to /old 
When rivers rage and rocks grow cold." 

" The /lowers do /ade, and u^anton fields 
To tuay ward icinter reckoning yields ; 
A feoney tongue, a feeart of gall 
Is/ancy's spring, but sorrow^s/all." 

In Marlowe's Faustus I find, among many other 
instances, this line : — 

^' My Zife and Zasting service for your Zove." 

And again : — 

" The stars move still, time runs, the clock will strike." 

Yet again : — 

" To jjractiqe more than heavenly j90wer f>ermits." 

In The Jew of Malta also — 

'/ And in the shadow of the silent night 
Doth shake contagion from her sable wings." 

In Sir Walter Raleigh's Pilgrimage he says : — 

^^ J51ood must be my fcody's talmer. 
No other 6alm will there be given." 

And in the beautiful lines on Sir Philip Sidney is 
this line : — 

*^ Thy dear life done, and death hath doubled more," 
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I omit noticing Joshua Sylvester, and choose the 
following from Ben Jonson's Hymn to Diana : — 

'' Queen and huntress, chaste and fair. 
Now the sun is laid to sleep, 
/Seated in thy silver chair, 

/State in wonted manner keep.'^ 

And in his Ode to Penshurst are these lines ; — 

" . . - doth provide 
The j9urpled pheasairt with the speckled side ; 
The painted partridge lies in every field." 

Sir John Beaumont affords this out of many 
instances : — 

^^ My fellow-soldiers ! though your swords 
Are sharp, and need not w?hetting by my words." 

His brother, Francis Beaumont, best known in 
connection with John Fletcher as a dramatist, has 
these, among frequent alliterative lines in his other 
plays, in The Faithful Shepherdess : — 

" jStraighter than straightest pine upon the steep." 
^^ i^rom the/ull-/reighted bags of our /air /locks.^^ 

"... be ever/ree 
" jProm that great foe to /aith, /oul jealousy .^^ 
" By this /air fount hath many a shepherd sworn." 

And in verses to Melancholy^ from Nice Valour^ these 
lines occur :— 

" Fountain heads, and pathless groves. 
Places which pale passion loves ! " 

Reluctantly passing over Sir Henry Wotton and 
Lord Brooke, whose works contain many examples 
of alliteration, I cull the following from the brother 
poets Pllineas and Giles Fletcher, cousins of the 
dramatist : — 
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" But when this second life and glory fades, 
And ^inks at length in time's obscurer shades, 
A second fall succeeds, and double death invades/^ 

Also the following admirable alliterative line : — 
" Upon her fcrows lies his bent ebon tow." 

And again : — 

'^ A silver wand the sorceress did sway/' 

William Browne, in A Descriptive Sketchy affords 
the following example : — 

" Sing to a spring that smiteth as she floats/' 

And in his lines to Night occurs the following per- 
fect alliterative couplet : — 

" The sable mantle of the silent night 
/Shut from the world the ever joysome light." 

And in the same poem, further on, he says, — 

" When thieves from thickets to the cross-ways stir. 
And terror frights the lonely passenger." 

Some. Scottish poets of this period I purposely 
pass over unnoticed, including Alexander Scott, 
Sir Richard Maitland, Alexander Montgomery, 
Alexander Hume, King James VI, William Drum- 
mond, Sir Robert Ay ton, George Buchanan, and 
Dr. Arthur Johnston, for the reason I have already- 
given ; also some of the minor dramatists, as Hey- 
wood, Bale, Udall and Still, Norton, Edwards, 
Whetstone, Lyly, Kyd, Lodge, Munday, Webster, 
Middleton, Nash, and many lesser lights; at the 
same time numerous examples of alliteration might 
easilv be selected from each and all of them. 

Robert Green has numerous examples ; for in- 
stance : — 
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" SOf as she ^hows, she seems the budding rose. 
Yet sweeter far than is an earthly flower/' 

" Look on Orlando, Zanquishing in Zove.'^ 

And again in his Content : a Sonnet : — 

'^ The Aomely feouse that Aarbours quiet rest." 

In his Patient Grissell^ Henry Chettle has the 
following beautiful line : — 

" /Seems like a bright star in a sullen night." 
And George Chapman has this typical example : — 

" Or, then, great prince of shades, where never seen, 
iSticks his far-darted beams." 

From Thomas Dekker I quote these alliterative 
lines : — 

'^ /Some would shake the head, though saints should sing ; 
/Some snakes must hiss, because they^re born with stings." 

And again : — 

" Whose star-like eyes have power — might they still shine ! " 

In Philip Massinger's City Madam^ amid many 
other examples, the following occurs : — 

" When your ships are at sea, their prayers will swell 
The sails with prosperous winds." 

And from John Ford's Broken Heart I select these 
lines : — 

" My glass of life, sweet princess, hath few minutes 
iZemaining to run down ; the sands are spent." 

Heywood and Shirley alone remain to close the 
Elizabethan era. In his Shepherd's Song the former 
supplies the following illustrations : — 

" For courtly silks in care are spent, 
When country's russet breeds content." 
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Again: — 

" If we sometimes the w;illow M;ear 
By subtle «wains that dare forswear/^ 

And Shirley, in his Lady of Pleasure: — 

" About your coach whose rude jjostillion 
Must jester every narrow lane, till jjassengers 
And tradesmen curse your choking up their stalls/^ 

Again : — 

" Some Partes had been discovered, and deeds too." 

In concluding the illustrious era of Elizabeth I 
cannot do better than quote the following " ditty 
of Her Majesty's own making, passing sweet and 
harmonical," especially as it literally teems with 
alliteration : * — 

^^ The doubt of /uture/oes exiles my present joy, 
And wit me 'M;arns to «hun 6'uch snares as threaten mine 

annoy ; 
For/alsehood now doth /low, and subject /aith doth ebb, 
Which would not be if reason ruled, or if;i8dom wesbved 

the weh. 
But clouds of toys, untried, do cloak aspiring minds 
Which turn to rain, of late repent, by course of changed 

winds. 
The top of hope supposed, the root of ruth will be, 
And fruitless all their ^raffed gruiles, as shortly ye shall 

see; 
Then dazzled eyes, with pride which great ambition 

blinds. 
Shall be unsealed by ii;orthy ii;ights, whose /oresight 

/alsehood /inds. 
The daughter of debate, that eke discord doth sow. 
Shall reap no gfrain where former rule hath taught still 

peace to grrow, 

* Vide Puttenham's Art of English Poesy (1589). 
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No foreign banished Wight shall anchor in this port ; 

Our realm it brooks no stranger^s force— let theni else- 
where resort. 

Our rusty sword with rest shall first his edge employ 

To poll their tops that seek such change, and gape for 
future joy/^ 

As forming a link between the Elizabethan and 
the succeeding age, I may here mention the name) 
of my own ancestor, William Lithgow, the illus- 
trious Scottish traveller, who suffered so cruelly 
from the Inquisition, and who flourished between 
1583 and 1640. I do so, however, with some 
hesitation, for he affords an example of the most 
flagrant abuse of alliteration in our language. I 
only quote it in order to show how this beautiful 
metrical form can be degraded when its application 
is forced and exaggerated : — 

^^ Glance, gflorious Geneve, gfospel-gfuiding g'em ; 
Great God, govern good Geneve's ghastly gfame.^' 

It will be seen that in this couplet every word is 
alliterated, and I need only further remark that the 
author was more than punished for his transgression 
by the ecclesiastical authorities of Malaga ! 

In the period extending from 1625 to 1689 are 
comprehended the names of many writers who shed 
lustre upon the poetical literature of England. I 
now propose to exaniine chronologically the works 
of some of these worthies, with the object o^ show- 
ing that even the greatest of them acknowledged 
the power of alliteration as an embellishment, and 
as adding euphony to their versification. 

The first name is that of William Basse, a name 
scarcely known until recently in the annals of 
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English literature, except as the author of an Elegy 
on Shakespeare^ probably written in 1616 — the year 
of the great dramatist's death. Like his brother 
pastoralist, William Browne, Basse must be in- 
cluded amongst those whom Mr. Saintsbury would 
call " belated Elizabethans," as his productive 
period ranges from 1602 to 1653. I am glad to 
say that his poetical works were last year collected 
and very carefully edited by Mr. Warwick Bond, 
one of the University extension lecturers, and those 
interested in such matters will find that these poems 
as a whole have * the echo of the " spacious times." ' 
From these I cull, almost at random, the follow- 
ing examples of alliteration : — 

" For songs as sweet, as holloas deepe 
IJeserves the sport . . .^^ 

Again : — 

^' The sun the day will then delay 
fiftill more to view thy troupes so sweet/^ 

And in The Angler^ s Song : — 

" And when the timorous ^rout I wait 
To ^ake, and he devours my bait." 

In the next stanza is the following :• — 

" But yet, though while I/ish I/ast, 
I make good/ortune my repast/' 

And in Tom a Bedlam : — 

" Forth from the dark and dismal coll. 
Or from the deep abyss of hell." 

But it is unnecessary to multiply quotations 
which might be increased indefinitely. 
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John Taylor, ** the Water Poet," offers the sub- 
joined couplet : — 

" This country, Annandale, in former times 
Was the cursed climate of rebellious crimes." 

George Herbert, in his poem on Sunday^ talks 
of:— 

^^ The couch of time, care's &alm and &ay/' 

And in his lines on Mortification will be found these 
alliterative lines : — 

" When clothes are taken from a chest of sweets 
To swaddle infants, whose young breath 
fi'carce knows the way." 

And Francis Quarles has the following lines among 
many others : — 

" Thy cunning can but pack the cards, 
Thou canst not play." 

The Vanity of the World. 

And again : — 

" Pleasure's but 2>ain, and mirth but pleasing madness." 

Delight in God only. 

In some lines called Sic Vita^ Dr. Henry King 
has this example : — 

^^The dew dries up, the star is shot. 
The /light is past, and man/orgot." 

And in a poem entitled The Dirge the following 
occurs : — 

" Whose spring and /all /aint seasons keep, 
Like /its of waking before sleep." 

George Wither, in The Shepherd^s Hunting^ 
says : — 
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" iet my Zife no longer he 
Than I am in love with thee.'' 

Again, in his poem on Christinas : — 

" The toenches with their ii;assail-bowls, 
About the streets are singing." 

For reasons already stated I pass over the names 
of Lady Elizabeth Carew, Bishop Corbet, William 
Habington, John Cleveland, John Chalkhill, William 
Cartwright, Thomas Randolph, Dr. William Strode, 
Henry Vaughan, Thomas Stanley, and William 
Chamberlayne, all before the time of Milton, and 
in the works of all of whom I have already marked 
numerous examples of alliteration. 

I have chosen four examples from Thomas Carew, 
the first from one of his songs, the second and third 
from Disdain returned^ and the last from The 
Approach of Spring : — 

" Nor to stsLTS to show what^s bright, 
Nor to snow to teach you white.^' . 

" Or from star-like eyes doth seek 
JPuel to maintain his/ires.^^ 

" I have searched thy soul within. 
And find nought but pride and scorn.^^ 

" No more the frost 
Candies the grass, or calls au icy cream 
Upon the silver lake or crystal stream .^^ 

In his Ballad before a Wedding^ Sir John Suckling 
has the following : — 

" Her mouth so small, when she does speak, 
Thou'dst swear her teeth her words did broak.^^ 

And Richard Lovelace this line from his poem en- 
titled The Rose : — 



1 
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" /Sweet, serene, «ky-like flower/^ v 

And the subjoined stanza from Lucasta, on Going to 
the Wars :-^— 

" True, a new mistress now I chase, 
The/irst/oe in the/ield ; 
And with a ^^tronger/aith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield/^ 

Prom numerous examples I select those that 
follow from Richard Crashaw's description of the 
Abode of Satan, as found in his translation from the 
Italian of Marino's Sospetto d' Her ode : — 

" I'^ain would he have/orgot what/atal strings." 

^^ He shook himself, and spread his spacious wings." 

" Now with new rage, and wax too hot for /lell. 
With his/oul claws he/enced his/urrowed brow." 

Dear old Robert Herrick affords numerous ex- 
amples ; thus, in his lines To Blossoms :— 

" JPair pledges of a /ruitf ul tree. 
Why do you /all so /ast ? " 

Agaih^ in the lines Upon Julia's Recovery :- — 

" And to all flowers allied in blood, 
Or sworn to that sweet sisterhood. 
For health a Julia's cheek Aath shed 
Claret and cream commingled." 

Further, in To Primroses filled with Morning Dew : — ' 

" No, no ; this sorrow shown 
By your tears shed." 

And yet again, in To find God : — 

" Show me that world of stars, and whence 
They noiseless spill their influence." 

Sir William Davenant (better known as a dra- 
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matist) affords many instances ; thus, in one of his 
songs : — 

" The merchant bows unto the seaman's star. 
The ploughman from the «un his season takes." 

And in his Description of the Virgin Bertha (from 
' Gondibert ') :— 

" Devoutly at her eZawn in homage fall 
And droop like flowers when evening shuts her eyes/' 

And figain : — 

" Fond maids ! who love with mind'syine stuff would rwend." 

In Abraham Cowley's Heaven and Eelly from the 
* Davideis,' I find the following : — 

" On no smooth sphere the restless seasons slide, 
No circling motion doth swift time divide." 

And in The Resurrection : — 

" The spheres themselves shall silence bring, 
CTntune the ttniversal string/' 

Again : — 

" And when the attending soul naked and shivering stands." 

Further, in his Elegy * On the Death of Mr. William 

Hervey :' — 

" fi'ilent and sad I walk about all day. 
As sullen ghosts stalk speechless by." 

And in his own Epitaph he says : — 

^' With /lowers, yit emblems of his/ame. 
Compass your poet round ; 
With /lowers of every /ragrant name 
Be his warm ashes crowned." 

But two names remain before the time of Milton, 
viz. Sir John Denham and Edmund Waller. From 
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Denham's well-known poem entitled Cooper's Hill I 
thus quote : — 

" The morning hath not lost her virgin blush ; 
Nor step, but mine, soiled the earth's tinselled robe ; 
JTow full of Aeaven this solitude appears, 
This healthful comfort of the Aappy swain ! 
Who, from his Aard but peaceful bed roused up, 
In's morning exercise saluted is 
By ayuU guire of /eathered choristers, 
Wedding their notes to the enamoured breeze ! " 

Elsewhere in the same poem, speaking of the 
Thames, he says : — 

" Though with these streams he no remembrance hold. 
Whose foam is amber, and their gravel ^old. 
His genuine and less guilty wealth to explore, 
/Search not his bottom, but survey his shore, 
O^er which he kindly spreads his spacious wing. 
And hatches plenty for the ensuing sj^ring." 

Again, I find — 

" A chapel crowned, till in the common fate 
Th' adjoining abbey fell/^ 
And— 

'^ But princes* swords are sharper than their styles.'' 
And again : — 

" -Actions of the Zast age are like almanacs of the iast year." 

(Sophy.) 
And in his Song to Morpheus : — 

"And though he /ears no prince's /rown, 
jPlies from the circle of a crown." 

{Sophy, act v.) 
Edmund Waller uses alliteration freely, but I can 
only give a few instances. Thus, in his Panegyric 
to my Lord Protector : — 
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" Had for some ages past this race of glory. ^ 
Bun, with amazement we should read yoju* story." 

Again, in his lines on The British Navy : — 

" Prom whence our red-cross they triumphant see 
Biding without a rival on the sea." 

In his poem, also, entitled At Penshurstl find these 
two examples : — 

^^ That all we can of love or high desire 
iSeems but the smoke of amorous /Sidney's fire," 

" But with my own breath still /oment the /ire 
Which /lames as high as /ancy can aspire." 

Finally, an examination of the works of Milton 
shows us that he was not only a lover, but a 
master of the uses of alliteration ; and that he 
esteemed it higher as a poetical embellishment than 
lie did rhyme is evident, not only from the large 
use he made of the former in his compositions, but 
also from the slighting tone in whicb he spoke of - 
the latter. In fact, he denounces rhyme as " no 
necessary adjunct or true ornament of a poem or 
good verse." In the following alliterated line by 
Milton there are nine alliterated words out of the 
eleven which compose it, including the terminal s. 
In it also he manifests in a most striking manner 
one of the greatest evidences of refinement in 
authorship, viz. that, while the means used are kept 
out of sight, the object is accomplished to perfec- 
tion — an instance of ars est celare artem : — 

'' Thus saying, from /ler husband's Aand /ler Aand soft she 
withdrew." 

That he was also full master of the power ex- 
ercised by alliteration appears from the fact that 
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he had recourse to it for the purpose of intensify- 
ing composition in giving force to his figures : * — 

^^ As when, to wsbrn proud cities^ ws>v appears 
TFaged in the troubled sky." 

And again : — 

" When his darling was 
fl'urled /ieadlong to partake with us the curse." 

He sometimes also sinks the euphony, and 
renders the passage purposely harsh and grating to 
the ear, by the manner in which he strings his 
vowels and consonants in juxtaposition for the 
purpose of intensifying it still further : — 

" In discourse more sweet 
(For eloquence the .9ou], song charms the sense) 
Others apart sit on a hill retired^ 
For thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high 
Of Providence, /oreknowledge, will, and /ate. 
Fixed fsLte, /ree-will, /oreknowledge absolute." 

Although the works of Milton literally teem with 
examples of the influence and uses of alliteration, I 
can only find room for the following : 

^^ behemoth feiggest fcorn." 

{Paradise Lost,) 
"Yet held it more Auman, more Aeavenly, first 
By tt/inning ii;ords to conquer williiig Aearts." 

{Paradise Regained, i, 221.) 
" A table richly spread in regal mode/^ 

(Idem, ii, 339.) 
And— 

" IPTeep no more, woeinl shepherds, wee-p no more." 

{Lycidas.) 

I have now examined the works of every writer 

* Dr. E. Kennedy, Lecture on Alliteration. 
VOL. XVIII, M 
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of English poetry from Chaucer to Milton, and 
although circumstances have not permitted me to 
quote from all, yet I can only assure you that there 
is not one of them from whom many examples of 
alliteration might not have been selected. I have 
at least quoted from all those writers who are best 
known, and as much as the exigencies of time and 
space allowed, and I think I may assume that my 
self-imposed task has never before been so fully 
performed. 

In the majority of examples given, alliteration 
has been used as a simple embellishment, and in 
order to enrich the euphony of the versification ; 
but in other cases it has been used to brins: 
similes and contrasts into relief, and for the purpose 
of intensifying style. I have already dealt with it 
elsewhere in simple relationship to metre, and in 
all these respects who can say that it has not, in 
English poetry, most admirably answered the de- 
sired end ? Where it is used judiciously and spar- 
ingly we cannot but admit its beauty ; and it is 
only when it is abused, or its application forced, 
that it becomes obtrusive and objectionable. 

It is evident that the poets who preferred the 
metrical form of alliteration to the more refined 
classical models had an object in view in adopting 
the former by preference; and that it was not 
either arbitrarily, or at random, or from inability to 
execute or appreciate the classical forms of expres- 
sion extant that they did so. In seeking to account 
for their preference for the older form of versifica- 
tion, I venture to surmise that they were acting 
in accordance with the Horatian rule, viz. that 
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" the style of the poet, or rather of the speakers in 
the poem, should not be un suited to their station 
in life, else their efforts would only excite ridicule," 
I am, however, confident that this was the reason 
why Langlande selected the alliterative style of 
composition for his great satirical poem of Piers 
the Plowman^ and very probably the reason of its 
great popularity ; for it was written in the interests 
of the people, and not to promote the cause of 
those exercising authority over them. 

If we compare Chaucer with his almost contem- 
porary Langlande, we at once see that both of 
them wrote from different standpoints, — Chaucer 
as a refined humorist and man of the world, 
occupying a high social position ; Langlande as a 
popular reformer identifying himself with the cause 
of the people. Hence the diametrical opposition of 
their modes of expression and composition. Be 
this as it may, however, as we have now seen, 
every poet from Chaucer to Milton deliberately 
made use of alliteration as an embellishment to 
his poetry, and in this connection it is rather 
curious to observe that, notwithstanding the two 
centuries which separated them, Chaucer, who dis- 
paraged alliteration, and Milton, who preferred it 
to rhyme, make use of it almost equally in their 
poetical works. 

That it was used deliberately, wherever found, is 
further proved by the fact that many of those 
authors from whom I have quoted afford numerous 
examples in which the original Anglo-Saxon rules 
or laws are strictly observed. This I have noticed 
over and over again. As time went on we find a 
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tendency to increase the alliterated syllables, so 
that there are sometimes two accent syllables in 
each line of a couplet, sometimes three in one and 
two in the other, and so on ; but in the great ma- 
jority of cases the rule is still somewhat observed 
by having more accents in the first than in the 
second line. 

We can only regard alliteration as one of the vari- 
ous kinds of byplay in poetry, — a very simple metri- 
cal form, the domestic artifice of Gothic as opposed 
to the assonance and rhyme of the Romanesque 
peoples. It is, however, a real aid to the poet, sus- 
taining his music and increasing the artistic effect 
of his work, even while its agency may altogether 
escape notice. In its simplicity and naturalness it 
adds music and beauty to our national poetry, and 
yet, like the fragrant wild flower that it is, it is so 
modest and unobtrusive that we have to seek for it 
amid the divine meads of song ; but it is immortal, 
and can never die. I might, indeed, compare it to 
a purling streamlet crooning through the garden of 
English poesy, its low, soft lullaby, whilst refresh- 
ing and revivifying the homeliest and choicest flowers 
alike, flowing still as purely, as brightly, and as 
sweetly as it did from its source in the hearts of 
our old Saxon ancestors when Time was younger ; 
bearing on its sparkling flood adown the centuries 
the immortal music of genius to lull the senses with 
delight, and to thrill the human heart with gladness 
for ever, 
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I ASK the indulgence of the Royal Society of 
Literature in submitting to it, under the above head, 
passages in this mock-epic poem which I have 
thought worthy of note, and I have called it "An 
Anthology " because I agree with Father Prout in 
his * Reliques,' that " an anthology has obvious re- 
ference to a still blooming flower-garden, that it is 
a word properly applicable to a poetic miscellany in 
any of the living tongues, but that applied to Latin 
or Greek it would be a palpable misnomer. Dried 
plants, preserved specimens, and shrivelled exotics 
may perhaps make up a hortus siccus^ but not a gar- 
land or a nosegay." Whether we agree or not that 
Samuel Butler was a poet or a poetaster, it is clear 
that those most excellent judges of versification. Dr. 
Johnson and Dryden, have spoken in terms of the 
highest praise of him ; and the former has said 
that " if inexhaustible wit could give perpetual 
pleasure, no eye would ever leave half read the 
work of Butler, for what poet has ever brought so 
many remote images so happily together ? It is 
scarcely possible to peruse a page without finding 
some association of images that was never found 
before. By the first paragraph the reader is 
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amused, by the next he is delighted, and by a few 
more strained to astonishment; but astonishment 
is a toilsome pleasure, he is soon weary. of wonder- 
ing, and longs to be diverted.'* And he adds, 
" Imagination is useless without knowledge ; nature 
gives in vain the power of combination unless study 
and observation supply materials to be combined. 
Butler's treasures of knowledge appear propor- 
tioned to his experience; whatever topic employs 
his mind, he shows himself qualified to expand and 
illustrate it with all the accessories that books can 
furnish ; he is found not only to have travelled the 
beaten road, but the bypaths of literature ; not only 
to have taken general surveys, but to have examined 
particulars with minute inspection. I conceive that 
it is absolutely impossible to define or describe the 
wit, the humour, and the drollery of this celebrated 
poem of Hudibras. He has had commentators 
who have failed in their attempts, such as Cowley, 
Barrow, Locke, Addison, and Oongreve ; and he has 
had an imitator in Prior, who was himself sensible 
of his own inferiority in this respect, as indeed have 
been the authors of * Butler's Ghost,' and other and 
weaker copyists of Butler's unique style." 

I apprehend that it would be impossible for a 
mock-heroic poem to have had a more suitable hero 
than Hudibras, to whom the author has given " the 
true character of a Presbyterian committee man 
and justice of the peace, who, notwithstanding he 
and his class were guilty of all sorts of wickedness, 
yet pretended to be so scrupulous that they could 
not in conscience permit the country people to use 
the diversions they were sometimes accustomed to, 
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of dancing round a may-pole, bear-baiting, riding 
the skimmington, and the like." 

" The hero marches out in quest of adventures 
to suppress those sports, and punish those trivial 
offences of which the vulgar among the Royalists 
were fond, but which the Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents abhorred, and which Hudibras, as a ma- 
gistrate of the former persuasion, thought it his 
official duty to suppress. The diction is that of 
burlesque poetry, painting low and mean persons 
and things in pompous language and a magnificent 
manner, or sometimes levelling sublime and pom- 
pous passages to the standard of low imagery. 
The principal actions of the poem are four : Hudi- 
bras's victory over Orowdero, Trulla's victory over 
Hudibras, Hudibras' s victory over Sidrophel, and 
the Widow's anti-masquerade ; the rest is made up 
of the adventures of the Bear, of the Skimmington, 
Hudibras's conversations with the Lawyer and Sid- 
rophel, and his long disputations with Ralphe and 
the Widow. The verse consists of eight syllables 
or four feet, a measure of verse most dangerous 
and tiresome of imitation in incompetent or un- 
masterly hands." In no sense can he be con- 
sidered a plagiarist, except a slight borrowing from 
the author of *Don Quixote; ' his originality is as 
keen as it is pleasing, so that the words of the late 
Russell Lowell at a Mansion House banquet, refer- 
ring to plagiarism, could have no application to him : 

" In vain we call old notions fudge. 
And bend our conscience to our dealing ; 
The ten commandments will not budge 
And stealing will continue stealing." 
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Even in this practical age the words of the poet 
or poetaster dwell in the mind ; and poetry, which is 
both by tradition and heritage the first of the fine 
arts, gives us restfulness and a lively sense of plea- 
surable gratification (although it may be that we 
comprehend Goldsmith, but only apprehend Shake- 
speare, as has been so forcibly explained by Arch- . 
deacon Trench), and fixes itself upon our thoughts 
and actions quite as much as the most ornate prose 
sentences. For instance, we are charmed with that 
incomparable and scholarly book * Realmah,' by 
Sir Arthur Helps, and let us take for one moment 
his description of the constituents of a weighty 
sentence : 

^* It should be powerful in its substantives, choice 
and discreet in its adjectives, nicely correct in its 
verbs, not a word that could be added, nor one 
which the most fastidious would venture to sup- 
press ; in order lucid, in sequence logical, in method 
perspicuous, and yet with a pleasant and inviting 
intricacy which disappears as you advance in the 
sentence ; the language throughout not quaint, not 
obsolete, not common, and not new ; its several 
clauses justly proportioned and carefully balanced, 
so that it moves like a well-disciplined army organ- 
ised for conquest ; the rhythm not that of music, 
but of a higher and more fantastic melodiousness, 
submitting to no rule incapable of being taught, 
the substance and the form ahke disclosing a happy 
union of the soul of the author to the subject of his 
thought, — having, therefore, individuality without 
personal predominance ; and withal there must be a 
sense of felicity about it, declaring it to be the 
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product of a happy moment, so that you feel that it 
will not happen again to that man who writes the 
sentence, or to any other of the sons of men, to say 
the like thing so choicely, tersely, mellifluously, and 
completely/' 

We must all admit that this is very charming ; 
but suppose instead of a weighty sentence that a 
proverb in verse, " an apple of gold in a picture of 
silver,'* quietly but effectively affixes upon our mind 
equally as salutary lessons as the most laboured 
prose, then may we understand what poetry has 
accomplished in this respect. There are patent, 
then, in the pages of Hudibras proverbs in verse of 
no mean order, and trite and yet beautiful expres- 
sions. One word as to the pronunciation of Hudi- 
bras ; and as to this indisputably I think it is, as 
appears by the rhyme in Canto I, not the I'rench 
pronunciation of Hudibras, but to rhyme with ass, 

thus : 

^^ For ^t has been held by many that. 
As Montaigne, playing with his cat 
Complains, she thought him but an ass ; 
Much more she would Sir Hudibras, 
(For that^s the name our valiant knight 
To all his challenges did write.)" 

There are many strange words in the poem, such 
as cynarctomarchy, coscinomancy, jingle- jangle, 
buffer, jigganbobs, hugger-mugger, toUutation, 
succussation, and vitilitigation (or wrangling), serv- 
ing to remind us of the spelling bees. And here, 
by way of emphasis to these strange words, I am 
constrained to digress, and to give a reminiscence 
of a spelling bee, written by whom I know not, and 
many years ago. 
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Reminisoenob of a Spelling Bee. 
" Recumbent^ somnolent, upon my couct tetragonal, 

Tenebrious night^s lugubrious mantle spread. 
The mechanism horological, with case hexagonal. 

Monotonously oscillates above my weary head. 
Then, through. my phrenological development, 

Electrically passed a weird strange dream, 
A change of psychological envelopment, — 

In fact, a metempsychosis ^twould seem. 
Primarily a leviathan vast I rolFd 

In pre- Adamite ocean^s vast abyss; 
Then, as a mighty ichthyosaurus, strolFd 

By lakes primeval in phlegmatic bliss. 
Cycles immense passM of the world^s cosmogony, 

And, buoyant in the circumambient air, 
I, floating, gazed on nature's physiognomy. 

Philosophising on the rhythmic beauty there. 
Phytivorous flocks 'neath branches corymbiferous 

In the exuberance of comfort lay ; 
While sounds euphonical, scents odoriferous. 

Blended beneath Sol's meridional ray. 
Progressing still, the world in its gyrations 

Has left the prehistoric periods far behind. 
And legislation's ratiocinations 

Have develop' d the mighty power of mind. 
Physicians now of ipecacuanha 

In Latin phraseology prescribe 
For coids or phthisis; but the ancient manner, 

Whate'er disease you happened to describe, 
Paraphrenitis, paralysis, or cancer. 

Phlebotomy they would panegyrise 
As paramount to any other plan, sir, 

Save hydrophobia, which they'd cauterise. 
I must conclude, I'm getting hydrocephalous 

And rather hyperbolical, I fear ; 
I may become cachectic and cadaverous. 

And Cacodaa men's cachinnation hear. 
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I'm a plain man^ and speak in language simple ; 

How such, a dream arose I cannot say. 
But 'neath my head, which some folks call a pimple, 

All night a Walker's dictionary lay." 

The explanation of the above reminiscence is 
that a gentleman went to sleep with his head upon 
a dictionary. 

I will now proceed discursively through the 
cantos to call attention to the beauties, albeit some- 
times eccentric in their colouring and doggerel in 
their rendering, which make up this anthology or 
garland of verse ; and I can assure everybody that 
in proportion as we are all more or less despondent 
and dull at times, owing mainly to climatic condi- 
tions, so shall we derive relaxation, and cultured 
and intelligent amusement and instruction, from the 
pages of Hudibras, as I have also found them in 
* Jorrock's Jaunts and Jollities,' and that mine of 
classical quotation. Burton's * Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,' when turning by way of recreation from the 
erudite Gibbon, and from Buckle's * History of 
Civilisation in England.' 

In Part I, Canto 1, we have this curious rhyme : 

" And pulpit drum ecclesiastic 
Was beat with fist instead of a stick," — 

a true description doubtless of the vehement action 
of preaching in those days, and representing as 
difficult a rhyme as the '' Cassowary on the plains 
of Timbuctoo." 

As to Hudibras's powers of arguing, 

" He'd run in debt by disputation. 
And pay with ratiocination, 
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All this by syllogism true. 

In mood and figure, he would do. 

For Rhetoric, he could not ope 

His mouth but out there flew a trope ; 

And when he happen^ to break off 

In th' middle of his speech, or cough, 

H* had hard works ready to show why, 

And tell what rules he did it by," &c. 

" In mathematics he was greater 
Than Tycho Brahe, or Brra Pater ; 
For he, by geometric scale. 
Could take the size of pots of ale ; 
Resolve, by sines and tangents straight, 
If bread or butter wanted weight ; 
And wisely tell what hour o' th' day 
The clock does strike, by Algebra. 

•* Beside, he was a shrewd philosopher. 
And had read ev'ry text and gloss over ; 
Whatever the crabbed^st author hath. 
He understood b* implicit faith ; 
Whatever sceptic could inquire for. 
For every why he had a wherefore. 

" He knew what's what, and that^s as high 
As metaphysic wit can fly.'* 

Now 1 tbink these expressions, " for every why," 
and *' he knew what's what," are among the very 
earliest instances of these oft-used expressions, al- 
though it seems a hard levelling down to common 
parlance of Aristotle's metaphysics his Topica and 
his '' petitio principii," and '' petitio elenchi." 

Speaking in this canto of the Knights of King 
Arthur, the poem says : 

" When laying by their swords and truncheons 
They took their breakfasts or their nuncheons." 
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This nuncheon is a substitute for a regular meal,' 
equivalent to what is now called a luncheon, aa; 
**bever'' was a cold collation between dinner and 
supper. 

Further, as to our Knight : 

" For his Religion, it was fit 
To match his learning and his wit ; 
'Twas Presbyterian true blue, 
For he was of that stubborn crew 
Of errant saints whom all men grant 
To be the true church militant ; 
Such as do build their faith upon 
The holy text of pike and gun ; 
Decide all controversy by 
Infallible artillery ; 
And pave their doctrine orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks; 
Call fire, and sword, and desolation, 
A godly thorough reformation. 
Which always must be carried on. 
And still be doing, never done; 
As if Religion were intended 
For nothing else but to be mended. 
A sect whose chief devotion lies 
In odd perverse antipathies ; 
In falling out with that or this. 
And finding somewhat still amiss ; 
More peevish, cross, and splenetic, 
Than dog distract, or monkey sick ; 
That with more care keep holyday 
The wrong than others the right way ; 
Compound for sins they are inclined to. 
By damning those they have no mind to.'* 

Referring to " doctrine orthodox and apostolic 
blows and knocks," it may be mentioned that. 
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iji * Priestley's Memoirs/ vol. i, p. 372, it is re- 
corded : 

**I have heard frequent use,'* said the late Lord 
Sandwich in a debate on the Test Laws, "of the 
words orthodoxy and heterodoxy; but I confess 
myself at a loss to know precisely what they mean." 
" Orthodoxy, my lord," said Bishop Warburton in 
a whisper — " orthodoxy is my doxy ; heterodoxy is 
another man's doxy." 

I think that these two last lines ("Compound 
for sins," &c.) have been more quoted, and very 
often misquoted, than any other two lines of any 
poet, although Mr. Addison believed that the two 
most freely used lines of Hudibras were the first 
two lines of Part I, Canto 2 : 

'^ There was an ancient sage philosopher 
That had read Alexander Ross over.^' 

Alexander Ross was a very voluminous writer, 
and chaplain to Charles 1. 
Part I, Canto 3, commences : 

" Ah. me ! what perils do environ 
The man that meddles with old iron ! 
What plaguy mischiefs and mishaps 
Do dog him still with after- claps ! 
For though Dame Fortune seem to smile, 
And leer upon him for a while, 
She'll after show him, in the nick 
Of all his glories, a dog trick/' 

Bohn says that " these first two lines have be- 
come a kind of proverbial expression, partly owing 
to the moral reflection, and partly to the jingle of 
the double rhyme ; they are applied sometimes to a 
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man mortally wounded with a sword, and some- 
times to a lady wlio pricks her finger with a 
needle.'* 

Also this canto has — 

** I am not now in fortune's power, 
He that is down can fall no lower." 

Vide also Banyan's * Pilgrim's Progress,' Part II — 

" He that is down needs fear no fall.") 

*' Cheer'd up himself with ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers." 

'^ So cowards never use their might 
But against such as will not fight." 

^^ Valour's a mouse-trap, wit a gin. 
Which women oft are taken in." 

^^ Fear is an ague, that forsakes 
And haunts by fits those whom it takes." 

*^ CaBsar himself could never say 
He got two vict'ries in a day. 
As I have done, that can say twice I 
In one day veni, vidi, vici." 

The description of a fight runs : 

" So did the knight, and with one claw 
The trigger of his pistol draw. 
The gun went off ; and as it was 
Still fatal to stout Hudibras, 
In all his feats of arms, when least 
He dreamt of it? ; to prosper best ; 
So now he fired ; the shot let fly 
At random ^mong the enemy. 
Pierced Talgol's gaberdine, and grazing 
Upon his shoulder in the passing, 
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Lodged in Magnano's brass habergeon. 

Who straight, ^ A Surgeon ! ' cried, ^ a surgeon !^ 

He tumbled down, and as he fell. 

Did ' Murder ! murder ! murder ! * yell/' 

Further in this canto we find in his having been 
beaten by the Widow : 

" Quoth Hudibras, the day's thine own ; 
Thou and thy stars have cast me down ; 
My laurels are transplanted now. 
And flourish on thy conquering brow ; 
My loss of honour's great enough. 
Thou need'st not brand it with a scoff ; 
Sarcasms may eclipse thine own^^ 
But cannot blur my lost renown. 
I am not now in fortune's power. 
He that is down can fall no lower. 
The ancient heroes were illustrious 
For being benign, and not blustrous 
Against a vanquished foe ; their swords 
Were sharp and trenchant, not their words. 
And did in fight but cut work out 
T' employ their courtesies about." 

Again in this canto : 

" Quoth he, Th' one half of man, his mind 
Is ' stii juris,' unconfined. 
And cannot be laid by the heels, 
Whate'er the other moiety feels. 
'Tis not restraint or liberty 
That makes men prisoners or free ; 
But perturbations that possess 
The mind, or equinamities." 

Again in Part I, Canto 3, I extract the follow- 
ing from the argument of Hudibras with Ralpho : 
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'^ Hold, hold, quoth Hudibras, soft fire, 
They say, does make sweet malt, Good squire, 
Festina lente, not too fast. 
For haste, the proverb says, makes waste. 
The quicks and cavils thou dost make* 
Are false, and built upon mistake ; 
And I shall bring you with your pack 
Of fallacies, to Blenchi back ; 
And put your arguments in mood 
And figure to be understood ; ; 
I'll force you by right ratiocination. 
To leave your vitilitigation. 
And make you keep to the question close, 
And argue dialecticos." 

Of his Squire Ralpho, or Ralf, we find still in 
Canto 1 a full description and a choice of pronun- 
ciation according to the rhyme. Thus : 

'' A squire he had, whose name was Ralph, 
That in th' adventure went his half. 
Though writers, for more stately tone. 
Do call him Ralpho, 'tis all one ; 
And when we can, with metre safe. 
We'll call him so, if not, plain Raph, 
For rhyme the rudder is of verses. 
With which, like ships, they steer their courses/' 

There is much truth in the last couplet. 
The description of Hudibras*s sword is worthy of 
note: 

'* The trenchant blade Toledo trusty 
For want of fighting was grown fusty. 
And ate into itself for lack 
Of somebody to hew and hack.'^ 

The description of Hudibras mounting his horse 
is very quaint, and also it is to be noticed that he 
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only had one spur. He considered that if one side 
of his horse moved, the other side must follow. 

Note also in this canto a description of liberality 
with other people's money, true now as then : 

^^ For saints themselves will sometimes be 
Of gifts that cost them nothing tree." 

I quote in part the description of the profound 
learning of Ralph : 

'' Deep-sighted in intelligences, 
Ideas, atoms, influences ; 
And much of terra incognita, 
Th' intelligible world could say ; 
A deep occult philosopher. 
As leam'd as the wild Irish are. 
Or Sir Agrippa, for profound 
And solid lying much renowned ; 
He Anthroposophus, and Floud, 
And Jacob Behmen understood, 
Knew many an amulet and charm. 
That would do neither good nor harm, 
In Bosicrucian lore as learned 
As he that vere adeptus earned.'* 

The reference in the above to hermetical philo- 
sophers, the philosopher's stone, and the delicate 
allusion to the Milesians in " as learned as the wild 
Irish are" should be observed. 

It will be recollected that the Presbyterians and 
Independents were great enemies to sports. There- 
fore the judieial conduct of Hudibras with reference 
to the intended prevention of a dog and bear fight 
is couched in apposite language : 
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" We that are wisely mounted higher 
Than constables^ in curule wit, 
When on tribunal bench we sit, 
Like speculators should foresee. 
From Pharos of authority. 
Portended mischiefs farther than 
Low proletarian tything-men." 

I now invite attention of fatalists and of be- 
lievers in predestination to the following lines on 
" Success : '' 

" Success, the mark no mortal wit 
Or surest hand can always hit ; 
For whatsoever we perpetrate. 
We do but row, we're steered by fate. 
Which in success oft disinherits. 
For spurious causes, noblest merits. 
Great actions are not always true sons 
Of great and mighty resolutions. 
Nor do the boldest attempts bring forth 
Events still equal to their worth. 
But sometimes fail, and in their stead 
Fortune and cowardice succeed/* 

The concluding lines of Part I, Canto 2, are 
noteworthy : 

" So Justice, while she winks at crimes, 
Stumbles on innocence sometimes." 

Quoting further from Part II, Canto 1, are the 
following clever lines on " Fame : '* 

'^ There, is a tall long-sided dame, 
(But wondrous light) — ycleped Fame, 
That like a thin chameleon boards 
Herself on air, and eats her words ; 
Upon her shoulders wings she wears. 
Like hanging sleeves, lined through with ears, 
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And ejes^ and tongnes^ as poets list, 
Made good by deep mytliologist. 
With these she through the welkin flies. 
And sometimes carries truth, oft lies." 

In the course of years how the meaning of words 
has become perverted ! It seems impossible now to 
say that a man is " notorious " in the sense of being 
of "good fame," 

'' Qaoth she, I've heard old cunning stagers 
Say, fools for arguments use wagers." 

Further in this same canto, in the Knight's love 
passages with the Widow, he says : 

" I'll carve your name on barks of trees. 
With true-love knots and flourishes. 
That shall infuse eternal spring 
And everlasting flourishing. 
Drink every letter on't in stum 
And make it brisk champagne become. 
Where'er your tread your foot shall set. 
The primrose and the violet. 
All spices, perfumes, and sweet powders 
Shall borrow from your breath their odours; 
Nature her charter shall renew, 
And take all lives of things from you ; 
The world depend upon your eye, 
And when you frown upon it die. 
Only our loves shall still survive 
New worlds and natures to outlive. 
And like to heralds' moons, remain 
All crescents, without change or wane." 

This reference to brisk or sparkling champagne 
should conclusively answer the controversial ques- 
tion that sparkling champagne is the evolved pro- 
duct of the nineteenth century. 
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As to receivers of stolen goods, the Widow gives 
expression to the belief of the present day : 

" Buyers, you know, are bid beware, 
And worse than thieves, receivers are." 

Both old and new Scotland Yard agree in this. 

Again, the Widow says, as an adaptation of king 
Solomon : 

" Love is a boy by poets styled, 
Then spare the rod and spoil the child." 

" 'Tis strange how some men^s tempers suit 
Like bawd and brandy with dispute." 

There then follows a long poetical disquisition on 
oaths ; some of these lines are very curious. 

^^ Oaths are but words, and words but wind. 
Too feeble implements to bind ; 
He that imposes an oath makes it, 
Not he that for convenience takes it. 
Then how can any man be said 
To break an oath he never made ?" 

In point of casuistry, also, the following are to be 
remembered : 

" Why should not conscience have vacation 
As well as other courts o' the nation ? 

^* For witnesses like watches go, 
Just as they're set, too fast or slow. 

" And though all cry down self, none means 
His own self in a literal sense. 

^' For when disputes are wearied out, 
'Tis interest still resolves the doubt.'' 

Part II, Canto 3, commencing with the following 
lines, is remarkable : 
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*' Donbtless the pleasure is as great 
: Of being cheated as to cheats 
As lookers on feel most delight 
That least perceive a juggler's slight ; 
And still the less they understand 
The more th' admire his sleight of hand/^ 

The lines in the same canto are exceedingly 
good : 

'* Quoth Hudibras, Alas! what is^t t'us 
Whether 'twere said by Trismegistus, 
If it be nonsense false^ or mystic^ 
Or not intelligible or sophistic ? 
'Tis not antiquity nor author 

That makes Truth truths although Time's daughter ; 
'Twas he that put her in the pit 
Before he pulled her out of it^ 
And as he eats his sons^ just 80> 
He feeds upon his daughters too. 
Nor does it follow 'cause a herald 
Can make a gentleman scarce a year old 
To be descended of a race 
Of ancient kings in a small space^ 
That we should all opinions hold 
Autheutic^ that we can make old.'' 

In Part III, Canto 1, we find the Widow : 

*^ Quoth she, There are no bargains driven ; 
Nor marriages clapp'd up in heaven \ 
And that's the reason^ as some guess^ 
There is no heaven in marriages." 

After this playful banter she subsequently says : 

^^ So all those false alarms of strife 
Between the husband and the wife, 
And little quarrels, often prove 
To be but new recruits of love ; 
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When those who're always kind op coy, 
In time must either tire or cloy, 

" For discords make the sweetest airs. 
And curses are a kind of prayers/' 

In this same canto we find — 

" Our noblest senses act by pairs, 
Two eyes to see, to hear — two ears ; 
Th* intelligencers of the mind 
To wait upon the soul design'd. 

*' For men will tremble or turn paler 
With too much or too little valour ; 
What makes all doctrines plain and clear 7 
About two hundred pounds a year. 
And that which was proved true before 
Prove false again ? Two hundred more. 

" Nick Machiavel had ne'er a trick, 
Though he gave his name to our old Nick. 

" Night is the sabbath of mankind. 
To rest the body and the mind." 

Part III, Canto 2, begins : 

'' The learned write, an insect breeze 
Is but a mongrel prince of bees. 
That falls before a storm on cows. 
And stings the founder of the house ; 
From where corrupted flesh that breed 
Of vermin first did at first proceed. 
So, ere the storm of war broke out, 
Religion spawned a various rout 
Of petulant capricious sects. 
The maggots of corrupted texts. 
That first run all religion down. 
And after every swarm, its own. 
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'^ And not content with endless quarrels 
Against the wicked and their morals^ 
The GibilUnes for want of Guelfs 
Divert their rage upon themselves." 

Part III, Canto 3, reprimands the fearful : 

" Who would believe what strange bugbears 

Mankind creates itself of fears 

That spring like fern, that insect weed, 
* Equivocally, without seed ; 

And have no possible foundation. 

But merely in th' imagination ! " 

This canto also contains the well-known lines : 

'' For those that fly may fight again, 
Which he can never do that's slain." 

Bohn says that the parallel to these lines is con- 
tained in the famous couplet — 

" He that fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day," 

which is commonly but falsely attributed to Butler. 
The sentiment appears to be as old as Demos- 
thenes, who ran away from Philip of Macedon at 
the battle of Cheronea, and it is mentioned by 
Jeremy Taylor in * Great Examples,' 1649. But 
our familiar couplet was no doubt derived from the 
following lines, which were written by Sir John 
Mennis in conjunction with James Smith in the 
* Musarum DeliciaB,' a collection of miscellaneous 
poems published in 1656, and reprinted in * Wit's 
Recreations,' 2 vols., 12mo, Lond., 1817 : 

" He that is in battle slain 
Can never rise to fight again ; 
But he that fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day.'^ 
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Apropos of this subject, Part I, Canto 3, runs : 

" If he that in the field is slain 
Be in the bed of honour Iain, 
He that is beaten may be said 
To lie in honour's truckle bed/* 

It is in this canto that the well-known lines 
occur : 

" He that complies against his will 
Is of his own opinion still, 
Which he may Mhere to, yet disown. 
For reasons to himself best known," 

In this same canto it is stated of lawyers (who 
are supposed to economise the truth, and who are 
said to be very wicked, although it must be ad- 
mitted that, assuming they are so, they act upon 
the instructions of their clients) : 

'^ While lawyers have more sober sense 
Than t* argue at their own expense ! '' 

The Lady's answer to the Knight in view of the 
emancipation of women contains many curious 
arguments and statements (inter alia) : 

'^ Marriage, at best, is but a vow 
Which all men either break or bow ; 
Though women first were made for men. 
Yet men were made for them agen ; 
For when outwitted by his wife, 
Man first turnM tenant but for life ; 
If women had not intervened. 
How now had mankind had an end ! 
And that it is in being yet. 
To us alone you are in debt ; 
Then whereas your liberty of choice, 
And our unnatural no- voice ? 
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Since all the privilege you boast^ 
And falser usurped, or vainly lost, 
Is now our right to whose creation 
You owe your happy restoration," 

The last lines of the Lady's answer, which also 
concludes the poem of Hudibras, are — 

" Or, as some nations use, give place 
And truckle to your mighty race, 
Let men usurp th' unjust dominion. 
As if they were the better women." 

Thus it may be playfully, or it may be au seHeuXy 
man, or " male mankind," as Lady Colin Campbell 
has lately dubbed him in a new periodical called 
Cycling^ was not to be considered as on a lofty 
pinnacle of superiority, but only as a better woman. 
Does the new woman agree to this ? I recollect a 
jeu d^ esprit of the late Mr. Macrae Moir, Secretary 
of the Caledonian Society, and I believe an im- 
promptu of his as a post-prandial utterance — 

" When Eve at first brought woe to man, 

Her husband called her wo-moin ; 

But when she would in smiles be kind. 

He then pronounced it ti;oo-man ; 

With pride and folly in extremes their husbands' pockets 

trimming. 
The sex are now so given to whims that people call 
them whim'-men.'^ 

Here let me pause for a moment to call attention 
to the word " woman *' as it appears in Skeat's 
* Concise Etymological Dictionary of the English 
Language,' viz. : " A curious corruption of A.-S. 
Wifman, lit. wife-man, the word " man " being for- 
merly applied to both sexes. This word became 
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wimman, plural wimmen, in the tenth century, and 
this plural is still in use in spoken English. In 
the twelfth century it became wumman (just aS 
(A.-S. widu became wudu), whence wumman (wum- 
'un, and finally woman).'* 

. Now to her credit be it said that the wit of the 
Widow completely outmasters the wit of Hudibras, 
and she sees through his jointure-seeking projects 
which belittle all his arguments. 

In conclusion I would state that Hudibras is 
brimful of proverbs which we are using every day, 
such as — 

" Deeds not words/' 

*^ Rats run from a falling house/* 

" Every why hath a wherefore/* 

'' Grey mare will prove the better horse/* 

" Never look a gift-horse in the mouth/* 

" Main chance/* 

" Two strings to his bow/* 

*' Look before you ere you leap/* &c. &c. ; 

and it is very difficult to say whether in many cases 
they have not been coined by Butler. A compari- 
son might be instituted between legal maxims and 
our common proverbs, and in many cases they 
would be found to agree ; for instance, '' Every 
Englishman*s house is his castle'* has its origin in 
Semayne's Case 5, Rep. 92, "Domus sua cuique 
est tutissimum ref ugium ; " although it may perhaps 
be based upon '* Nemo de domo sua extrahi debet/' 
Here, at all events, the common law agrees in its 
wisdom with the perfection of common sense of the 
people — that common sense which has been defined 
to be nothing peculiarly distinctive in itself, but is 
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the uncommon exercise of ordinary sense. Corol- 
laries, however, are curious to deal with. Query : 
** If every Englishman's house is his castle, is 
every Englishman's cellar his dungeon ? " 

Note also the will is to be taken for the deed, 
"Voluntas reputabitur pro facto" (3 Just. 69). 
This is also the old maxim with respect to treason- 
able oflTences : 

" In criminalibus voluntas reputabitur pro facto/' 

(" In criminal ofEences the will shall be taken for the deed.") 

To constitute which ofltence of treason the intention 
alone is sufficient; and note also, " Fiat justitia, 
ruat coelum," adopted by, I think. Lord Ellen- 
borough in one of his judgments* 

" It may be remarked of legal maxims that the 
word maximum or maxima does not occur in the 
Corpus Juris in any meaning resembling that now 
borne by it, which appears to be the major premiss 
of a syllogism, whence a deduction is made govern- 
ing the case in point. The nearest word in classical 
Roman law is " regula." Fortescue identifies the 
two terms, and is followed by Du Cange, who de- 
fines maxima as ' recepta sententia regula vulgo 
nostris et Anglis maxime.' The definition of 
maxims in * Doctor and Student ' (followed by Plow- 
den) is * the foundations of the law and the con- 
clusions of reason, and therefore they ought not to 
be impugned, but always to be admitted.' " 

" Lord Coke gives us a definition which may be 
regarded as a standard definition — * a sure founda- 
tion or ground of art and a conclusion of reason,' 
so called * quia maxima est ejus dignitas et certis^ 
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simo auctoritas atque quod maxime omnibus pro- 
betur/ so sure and uncontrolled that they ought not 
to be questioned (* Co. Litt.,' 11a). '* 

Now if legal maxims are to be accepted as the 
conclusions of reason, shall we not all agree, whether 
we are interested in the data of conservative ethics 
or the philosophy of liberalism, that " trust in the 
people " has produced proverbs as exponents of the 
popular voice, as conclusions of reason, also as rules 
of regular conduct and of prudence, and as the em- 
bodiment of principles which, according to Aris- 
totle, cannot be inquired into ? The testimony of 
Hudibras, in his proper application of so many of 
our home proverbs, is confirmatory of the respectful 
belief in proverbs of Theophrastus, Plato, and of 
Emerson. And now I hope that at all events, if 
only in the consideration of proverbs, I have inte- 
rested my hearers in the poem of Hudibras. I 
subscribe to the opinion that " poeta nascitur, non 
fit ; " as also I agree that Lord Chancellor Halsbury 
was correct in his brilliant paper on "Poetry," 
lately read before this Society, that a " poet is one 
who writes poetry,*' as an " archdeacon is a man 
who peiforms archidiaconal duties ; " and I claim 
for Butler that he was a poet, and not merely a 
doggerel bard. 
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THOMAS NASHE, SATIRIST. 

BY H. M. IMBEET-TEKET, F.E.S.L. 
[Read Jane 24th, 1896.] 

A LEGEND not infrequent in allegorical literature 
is that relating to men, learned in the arts of peace 
and war, who, journeying toward a much wished- 
f or destination, have deviated from the beaten track 
and, under bucolic guidance, have wandered down 
remote and secluded byways, which, to their as- 
tonishment, not only contained matters of interest 
to themselves, but also eventually conducted them 
to their desired goal. 

It is the remembrance of this legend which has 
induced me, knowing full well my inability to act in 
a more ambitious capacity, to proffer my services as 
a guide down one of those neglected but interesting 
literary bypaths, which, gradually converging as 
they did at one period of our history, became 
almost suddenly that broad high road of English 
Literature which has led our country to such well- 
deserved fame and reputation. 

The end of the sixteenth, the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, is a period so uniquely impor- 
tant in the history of the growth of composition 
in England as to warrant any researches into its 
obscure recesses. But although it has been the 
duty of our true literary guides — a duty, be it at 
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once said, most admirably fulfilled — to show us the 
origin of that blaze of literary genius which illumi- 
nated " the spacious time of great Elizabeth ;" yet 
a most useful purpose may even still be attained by 
directing public attention more fully to those lesser 
authors, many of whom have been almost eclipsed 
by the brilliancy of their greater brethren. 

In tracing the growth of the remarkable revival 
of literature in the sixteenth century, it must not 
be forgotten that it is owing largely to the efforts 
of these lesser writers that our language emanci- 
pated itself from the trammels which hitherto had 
fettered it; and although, indeed, it was only after 
the Restoration that the English tongue first began 
to be written in somewhat of its full dignity and 
copiousness, yet the dawn of this freedom undoubt- 
edly appeared in the works of the writers of the 
latter period of the sixteenth century. 

Hallam, in his * History of European Literature,* 
remarks, " A new era commenced ; . . . . coinci- 
dent with the rapid development of genius in the 
department of poetry, several young men of talent 
appeared, — Marlowe, Peele, Greene, Lily, Lodge, 
Kyd, Nashe, the precursors of Shakespeare, and 
the real founders, as they may in some respects be 
called, of the English drama." 

It is with the last of these names, Thomas 
Nashe, that I shall occupy your time this evening ; 
and although, indeed, Nashe can hardly be rightly 
called a precursor of Shakespeare, as he was in 
reality a younger man ; and in no sense can he be 
considered a founder of the English drama, yet to 
those who have read the few rare books which are 
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all that remain of his labours, or have gleaned 
from the pages of bibliographers the scanty facts 
which alone sustain his memory, there must 
remain a vivid impression of his distinct and vigor- 
ous individuality, and a sincere regret that his 
career was cut short before he had produced any 
work worthy of his undoubted talents, and of the 
great age in which he lived and died. Moreover 
there is, in my humble opinion, a very cogent 
reason why the lesser writers of the time of Eliza- 
beth and Jam6s, and especially Nashe, are worthy of 
more detailed attention than has hitherto been paid 
them except by the few. It is generally conceded 
that it is a knowledge of the manners of an age 
which gives a specially true insight into the inner 
life of that period. " Manners maketh man,'* is 
an old and a wise adage. The works of the great 
authors of the Elizabethan age — of Shakespeare and 
Bacon, for instance — have rightly become an integral 
part of our literary treasures ; but the very great- 
ness of their genius, the magnitude of the aim of 
these giants, prevented them giving accurate pic- 
tures of the times in which they lived. This work 
has been left to the lesser writers, and especially 
the satirists of the period. As Isaac Disraeli has 
admirably said, " the satirists were the first histo- 
rians of manners." That is so ; fugitive historians, 
perhaps, of fugitive facts, but still historians, who 
devoting their attention to the passing fashions of 
the day, have by so doing handed down to posterity 
a truly graphic picture of the world in which they 
lived and worked. 

It may with some justice be said, that after all 
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these men contributed but little to the true litera- 
ture of the country, and that the oblivion which 
has fallen upon them is but the sign of their own 
mediocrity. But {vieo judicio) this is not the right 
critical standpoint to take. The value of these 
authors does not consist so much in the rare 
quality of their work, as in the fact that they were 
stepping-stones in the ascent of literary excellence; 
and that without a knowledge of their writings it 
would be impossible to form a continuous estimate 
of the progress of English Literature. 

Indeed, in many respects the work of these 
pamphleteers may justly be compared to the more 
sustained efforts of our modern journalists. And 
if the comparison be made, I do not think that the 
productions of Elizabethan writers, if judged from 
a purely literary point of view, would suffer even 
by contrast with the efforts of those mysterious 
beings, the leader writers of our great daily papers, 
whose effusions, amidst all the scepticism of the 
age, are still regarded by thousands of well-educated 
men and women with the same reverential awe as 
the Book of Genesis or the Lamentations of Jere- 
miah. 

So essential to our comfort has become that great 
institution, the daily press, that we can hardly accu- 
rately imagine a period of society when such a thing 
as a newspaper was absolutely non-existent in this 
country; yet such was the case in the time of 
Elizabeth. 

The events of the Reformation, the fierce pole- 
mical and religious feuds which had existed during 
the previous reigns, had, however, excited and, it 
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may be, enlarged men's minds, so that a general 
desire was created for more information on public 
matters, and for some means by which the popular 
opinions might express themselves. Hence, as old 
Burton tells us in his * Anatomy of Melancholy,' 
"if any read nowadays, it is a play-book or a 
pamphlet of news." 

The works of Nashe consisted to a large extent of 
productions of the latter character, and in them and 
the responses they brought forth we can see a varied 
but lifelike picture of the manners and feelings of 
the period. For these reasons the few and rare 
works of this author are well worthy not only of 
being rescued from oblivion, for that has already 
been done by the indefatigable labour of Dr. 
Grosart, but also of greater attention on the part 
of those interested in English Literature, for they 
undoubtedly throw light upon many passing circum- 
stances and private manners of our ancestors ; and 
moreover, while frequently illustrating the popular 
writers and productions of an important period, 
they afford most valuable examples of the growth 
of English prose. 

'^ The floud Waueny running through many Townes of 
hie Suffolke vp to Bungey, with his twining and winding 
it cuts out an Hand of some amplitude, named Louingland. 
The head Towne in that Hand is Leystofe, in which bee it 
knowne to all men I was borne." 

So writes Nashe himself; and his statement is 
borne out by the fact that in the register of the 
parish church of Lowestoffe, in the month of No- 
vember, 1567, there is an entry of his baptism, 
which of course naturally presupposes that at that 
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time he was born. His parents were the Rev. 
William Nashe, and Margaret, his second wife. The 
father is described as minister and preacher of the 
parish, possibly the curate, but certainly not at any 
time the rector. From the fact that Thomas Nashe*s 
two brothers were called respectively Nathaniel and 
Israel, and his sisters Rebecca, Mary, and Martha, 
the last name being successively given to two chil- 
dren who died in infancy, it may reasonably be con- 
jectured that the Rev. William Nashe sympathised 
with the Puritan party. He appears, if we may 
credit the eulogy of his son, to have been a man of 
charity and education, possibly well born; for, in 
the book called 'Lenten Stuflfe,' Nashe tells us, 
*' My father sprang from the Nashes of Hereford- 
shire;" and elsewhere we are informed that his 
family possessed " more pedigree than property.*' 

In 1582 Nashe entered St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, as a sizar, and, on the authority of Cooper, 
in the Athenas Gantabrigiensis, he was admitted a 
scholar on the Lady Margaret foundation in 1584. 
Like every other incident in the life of .this erratic 
author, his university career seems shrouded with 
a certain degree of mystery, some commentators 
even expressing a belief that he was dismissed from 
Cambridge in disgrace. 

This conjecture is apparently based upon a state- 
ment made in a tract called * Polymanteia,' sup- 
posed to be written by Thomas Clerke, and also 
upon an accusation inserted in an abusive pamphlet 
entitled ' The Trimming of Nashe,' the work of 
his bitter enemy, Gabriel Harvey. In the former 
tract the University of Cambridge is upbraided for 
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harshness towards her two children, Nashe and 
Harvey, " in weaning the former before his time," 
an evident allusion to the fact that Nashe never 
attained the degree of Master of Arts. 

Harvey's statement is more explicit, but his testi- 
mony is always to be doubted owing to the bitter 
antagonism he invariably displayed against Nashe. 
The accusation is as follows : 

^^ In his friBsh-time how he florished in all impudencie 
toward SchoUers, and abuse to the Townsemen. Then 
being Bachelor of Arte, which by great labour he got, to 
shew afterward that he was not vnworthie of it, had a 
hand in a Show called Terminus et non terminus, for 
which his partener in it was expelled the CoUedge. Then 
suspecting himselfe that he should be staied for egregie 
dunsus, and not attain to the next Degree, said he had 
commenced enough, and so f orsooke Cambridge, being Bat- 
chelor of the third yere." 

This seems to imply that he left the University 
in 1589, for he certainly obtained the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in 1586; but, moreover, it may 
well mean that he left it of his own free will ; cer- 
tainly there is no entry of his expulsion in any 
of the University records, or the fact would 
undoubtedly have become known to some of his 
numerous antagonists. 

Nashe himself invariably mentions Cambridge 
not only with respect, but even with aflFection, as, 
writing concerning Roger Ascham, he observes : 

" Well, he was her Maiesties Schoolemaster, and a S. 
Johns man in Cambridge, in which house once I tooke vp 
my inne f or seuen yere together lacking a quarter, and yet 
loue it still, for it is and euer was the sweetest nurse of 
knowledge in all that Vniuersity,'' 
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In all his compositions, however, there is but one 
i^eference to his departure from Cambridge, and that 
is couched in such enigmatical terms as to throw 
but little light on the event. 

In tlie opening remarks of his * Anatomic of Ab- 
surditie,' published in 1589, he declares, "What I 
have written proceeded not from the pen of vain- 
glory, but from the process of that pensiveness 
which two summers since overtook me ; whose ob- 
scured cause compelled my wit to wander abroad." 
No special reason is assigned for the pensiveness, 
but, as shortly afterwards the writer is found de- 
claring that " Constancey will sooner inhabit the 
body of a Camelyon, a Tyger, or a Wolfe than the 
hart of a woman," it is not unreasonable or alto- 
gether foreign to the nature of an undergraduate 
to presume that a member of the female sex had 
something to do with the melancholy mood. At 
that period it seems to have been the fashion for 
every young man of mind or money to journey 
abroad. The soldiers and the sailors made de- 
scents upon the Spanish Main and the Low Coun- 
tries, whence they brought home tobacco and 
strange oaths ; the poets and writers visited France 
and Italy, and returned embued with foreign litera- 
ture. Nasbe appears to have been no exception to 
the rule. Since Dr. Grosart has denied to him the 
authorship of a tract called *An Almond for a 
Parrot,' much of the direct evidence regarding his 
travels disappears ; but in works undeniably of his 
composition distinct statements are made of his 
visits to France and Antwerp. From the latter 
place, he oddly enough declares, " pride first came 
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over to England." His novel, also, * The Un- 
fortunate Traveller,' bears unmistakable traces of 
being written by one who personally was an eye- 
witness of many Italian scenes. 

The influence of Italian literature, moreover, is 
plainly perceptible in his works, he himself de- 
claring, '* Of all styles I most affect and strive to 
imitate Aretine, one of the wittiest knaves that 
ever God made." And even more marked is the 
effect that the satires of Rabelais had over him, 
the peculiar and grotesque strings of epithets with 
which he interlards his earlier productions being 
distinctly traceable to the writings of the great 
French satirist. So far, however, as can be 
gathered from contemporary literature, it is at 
least certain that whatever may have been his 
previous movements, early in 1589 Nashe had 
taken up his abode in London, and had joined 
that curious body of literary men, these first 
authors by profession, as Disraeli calls them, who, 
known as the University wits, did not a little 
to raise the standard of English composition, and 
did so much to debase the character of English 
writers. 

" Being at the Universitie of Cambridge, I light 
among wags as lewd as myself, with whom I con- 
sumed the flower of my youth." Such was the 
description which Richard Green, one of the most 
distinguished of these wits, gave of himself; and it 
was to his society and that of his even more illus- 
trious boon companion, Kit Marlowe, that Nashe 
readily joined himself, — indeed, as Collier observes, 
** we never hear of him except in his capacity of 
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author, or as the compaDion of the free-living young 
men of his day/* 

Both Gi;eene and Marlowe were Cambridge men, 
the former being a member of St. John*s, the latter 
of Benet's College, afterwards Corpus Christi ; and 
it is not unlikely that the literary talents of the 
young wit were known to them beforehand, — at any 
rate, it was owing to Greene that he first had the 
opportunity of appearing before the public as a 
writer. 

Greene, who at that time was a celebrity — for^ 
as the unfortunate Sir Thomas Overbury remarks, 
" every chambermaid reads Greene's works over 
and over,'* — had written a romance called * Mena- 
phon, or Camilla's Alarum to the Slumbering Bu- 
phues;" and upon his invitation to write the 
prefatory remarks, Nashe composed the celebrated 
* Epistle to the Gentlemen Students of the Two 
Universities.' 

In this Epistle, as I need hardly remind such an 
assembly as is present, there occurs the famous 
passage which has caused so much discussion 
among Shakespearian commentators : 

^^ It is a comon practise now a daies amongst a sort of 
shifting companions, that runne through euery arte and 
thriue by none, to leaue the trade of Nouerint whereto 
they were borne, and busie themselues with the indeuors 
of Art, that could scarcelie latinize their necke-verse if 
they should haue neede; yet English Seneca read by 
candle light yeeldes manie good sentences, as Bloud is a 
beggar, and so foorth : and if you intreate him faire in a 
frostie morning, he will affoord you whole Hamlets, I 
should say handfuUs of tragical speaches/^ 
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These remarks have been considered not only to 
throw some side-lights on the date of the first pro- 
duction of * Hamlet,' but alsp to be an attack on the 
illustrious poet who wrote that tragedy. I should 
not have ventured to touch on such a well-worn 
topic, had it not been evident that any account of 
Nashe, however slight, would be manifestly incom- 
plete without some reference to this question ; and, 
moreover, when it is remembered that the consum- 
ing idea of his short life, as expressed in his com- 
positions, was to win fame as an author, it is indeed 
a satire on the vanity of human wishes that he who 
prided himself so greatly on the originality and 
spirit of his style, should only be known to the 
generality of readers of to-day by one obscure and 
even uncouth passage in the very earliest produc- 
tion of his pen. 

Some doubt has arisen as to the exact date of 
the production of Greene's *Menaphon.' From 
quotations in another work by the same author,* a 
possibility exists that this book was first published 
in 1587, although no copy of that impression can 
be found. Certain critics also — Beloe, the author 
of ' Scarce Books,' and Doctor Farmer, among 
others — have expressed uncertainty as to whether 
the Epistle was ever prefixed to Greene's romance 
at all ; but it is now generally admitted, both from 
internal and external evidence, that this preface 
was composed in 1589, and attached to the edition 
of the work published in that year. 

But even under these circumstances, the men- 
tion of the word, Hamlet, seems to imply a know- 

* * Euphues, his Censure to Philautus/ printed 1587. 
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ledge of a play of that name some years before 
the authenticated date of the first production of 
Shakespeare's tragedy, and the whole sentence 
appears to cast some disparagement upon the 
literary ability of the author. 

Greene's querulous attack upon Shakespeare in 
his pamphlet, ' The Groat's Worth of Wit,' is well 
known, where he described the poet as the only 
"shakescene of the country," and "an upstart 
crow beautified with our feathers," — an allusion, 
doubtless, to the fact that Shakespeare had taken 
the plot of the 'Winter's Tale' from Gt^eene's 
novel, *Dorastus and Fawnia.' It has therefore 
been supposed that, as Nashe and Greene were 
linked together in literary friendship, this outburst 
of the elder writer had been anticipated by his 
younger companion ; or, as the late Mr. Simpson 
observes, in his ' School of Shakespeare,' Nashe, 
from having been abroad, could have no original 
knowledge of literary matters which had occurred 
in his absence, and, being in request for his style, 
only wrote the ideas which Greene " decanted " 
into him. 

It must, however, be remembered, in justice to 
Nashe, that on the only occasion on which a direct 
attack was made upon Shakespeare — the above- 
quoted passage in the ' Groat's Worth of Wit ' — he 
repudiated any connection with Greene's pamphlet 
in words more forcible than polite : *' Other news 
1 am advertised of, that a scald trivial lying pam- 
phlet, entitled a ' Groat's Worth of Wit,' is given 
out to be of my doing. God never have any care 
of my soul, but utterly renounce me, if the least 
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word or syllable in it proceeded from my pen, or if 
I were in any way privy to the writing or printing 
of it." 

In elucidating this mystery it should also be 
remembered that the whole gist of this Epistle, 
which was written no doubt in emulation of the 
school of criticism so lately formed, was to satirise 
" those that feed on nought but the crumbs which 
fall from the translator's trencher." Now, although 
it would indeed be a straining of words to call 
Shakespeare in any sense a translator, yet it is 
indubitably a fact that many literary men in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century, anterior to 
Spenser, were studiously and devotedly attached to 
the work of translating foreign authors. Notorious 
among these was Thomas Kyd, the writer of the 
* Spanish Tragedy,' and presumably also of that 
egregious play, ' Jeronimo,' which furnished mine 
ancient Pistol with so many of his quotations. Kyd 
had translated, from the French of Garnier, a 
tragedy entitled * Cornelia,' which was written in 
the so-called Senecan manner, in which the lengthy 
didactic addresses and the complete want of dra- 
matic action were totally opposed to the principles 
of the vigorous school of Marlowe, to which both 
Nashe and Greene belonged. 

There can be but little doubt that this writer is 
alluded to in the following passage : — " And Seneca 
let bloud line by line and page by page must needs 
die to our stage which makes his famished followers 
to emulate the example of the Kydde in ^sop who 
forsook all hopes of life to leap into a new occu- 
pation." 
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It has been discovered in the register of the 
parish church of St. Mary Woolnoth that the 
father of Thomas Kyd was a scrivener or notary, 
an occupation called in the cant terms of the Eliza- 
bethan age Gognoverint or Noverint, from the Latin 
commencement of those writs and citations with 
which notaries were chiefly associated in the minds 
of these sixteenth-century men of letters. 

When in addition to these facts and deductions 
it is remembered that there is much evidence 
which points to the performance of a play called 
' Hamlet/ or ' Hamlet's Revenge,' at a period dis- 
tinctly anterior to Shakespeare, I think that 
Nashe's memory should be cleared from the asper- 
sion of having satirised the greatest dramatic 
writer of the world ; and that it will be considered 
far more likely that, at the beginning of his career, 
he should have attacked such a one as Kyd, who 
was already the butt of the literary world (witness 
again the ' Polymanteia),* rather than have gratui- 
tously assailed Shakespeare, an author who could 
not possibly at that time have incurred his enmity, 
and who, moreover, possessed in a marked degree 
those special literary attributes which Nashe so 
feirvently admired. It is, indeed, hardly a matter 
for wonder that the crudities and absurdities of the 
translators should have stimulated to exertion a 
wit so ready and unrestrained. Kyd, in the tragedy 
of * Cornelia,' the greater portion of which is abnor- 
mally dull, makes his chief character to exclaim, on 
receiving the ashes of her husband, Pompey the 
Great, ** Oh, sweet, dear, deplorable cinders I" and 
even this touching apostrophe is poetical compared 
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with some of the lines contained in translations of 
this age. One of the oddest literary figures of a 
period replete with literary oddities was Eichar^ 
Stanyhurst, a man of great learning, and one of 
the assistant compilers of Holinshed's ' Chronicles.* 
With all his erudition, however, he was afflicted 
with a craze, not uncommon at that time, of 
attempting to confine the English language to the 
trammels of the ancient classical metres. With 
this object he translated the first four books of the 
* jEneid ' into so-called English hexameters, and the 
frantic cacophony which was the result drew down 
upon his devoted head the criticism of contem- 
porary writers, and the amused scorn of modern 
commentators. It may, indeed, be doubted if the 
cadence of the English tongue can at any time be 
so bent as to fall naturally into the harmonious 
flow of the old hexameter. Possibly a better, 
certainly a more witty definition of the difficulty 
cannot be found than in the words which Nashe 
himself wrote on the subject a few years later : 

'^The hexameter verse, I take it to be a gentleman of 
an ancient hoase (so is many an English beggar), yet in 
this clime of ours he cannot thrive, our speech is too 
craggy for him to. set his plough in; he goes twitching and 
hopping in our language like a man running upon quag- 
mires, up the hill in one syllable and down the dale in 
another, retaining no part of that stately smooth gait 
which he vaunts himself with among the Greeks and 
Romans.^^ 

Anyhow, the verse of Master Richard Stanyhurst 
retains no vestige of a stately smooth gait, as the 
following example, a detached portion of the Eighth 
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Book of the * jEneid/ will show, -^neas waiting for 
the lovesick Queen is thus described : 

'' And ^neas goggled his eyesight^ waiting for Dido ; 
Sighs, groans, deep reaching, with tears his leers full, he 
blubbered." 

A description of a tempest : 

''Now do they rave gusty lightnings, now gfrisly re- 
bounding 
Of ruffe raffe roaring, mens hearts with terror agrys- 

ing> 
With pell mell ramping, with thwick thwack sturdily 
thundering.' ' 

Judging from these specimens, I think we can 
sympathise and agree with Nashe's remark that 
this asinine dissonance of hexametrical fury af- 
frights our peaceful poets from intermeddling 
hereafter with such a quarrelling kind of verse. 

The style of this Epistle to the two Universities, 
although often disfigured by shapeless sentences 
difficult of comprehension, is yet in advance of 
many of the preceding writers of the period; in- 
deed. Sir Bgerton Brydges in the * British Biblio- 
grapher' observes that it is written in a vein 
of spirited and judicious criticism, of which the 
English language has no contemporary example. 
It has, moreover, a distinct interest for all lovers of 
literature, for in it many writers are mentioned 
and criticised with taste and emphasis, who now 
only shadows of names, would, without this record, 
have been completely lost to fame. 

Having in the same year, 1589, published his 
'Anatomic of Absurditie,' the "firstlings of his 
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folly," as he calls it, a book which in all probability 
was a youthful essay in criticism written during his 
undergraduate days at Cambridge, Nashe in the 
succeeding autumn made important contributions 
to that remarkable series of tracts which has 
become so celebrated under the title of the Mar- 
prelate publications; and which, although at its 
beginning but a war of scurrilous and vulgar 
pamphlets, quenched for a while by the execution 
and imprisonment of its obscure authors, was in 
reality but the first rautterings of that great storm 
which fifty years later broke over this country, 
destroying king and hierarchy in its progress. 

The subtleties and intricacies of Church disci- 
pline and government, interesting and important 
as tbey no doubt are to ecclesiastical controver- 
sialists, are hardly matters for discussion by a 
society devoted presumably to literature ; suffice it 
therefore to say that, according to that great 
authority, Professor Arber, this controversy first 
began in 1587 with treatises written by Udall and 
the Welshman Penry, which were answered by the 
Archbishop Whitgift and Doctor John Brydges, 
Dean of Sarum, the latter in a solid volume of 
some 1500 quarto pages. Again, in reply to these 
divines, there suddenly burst upon the public 
certain tracts written in a vulgar but most sati- 
rical and abusive style, purporting to be the com- 
position of " Martin Mar Prelate, Gent. ; Printed 
over sea in Europe within two furlongs of a 
bouncing priest." All these pamphlets were sur- 
reptitiously printed by a secret press, worked by 
one Waldegrave, a printer who, having issued some 

VOL. XVIII. B 
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of XJdairs forbidden compositions, had for this 
ofEence his property confiscated. Being driven to 
despair by the loss of his livelihood, he placed his 
workmanship and the wreck of his material, " some 
basket or two of letters," as it is described, at the 
disposal of Penry, thus affording to the Marpre- 
latists an opportunity, which they would have had 
great difficulty in otherwise obtaining, of sending 
out to the public their productions in a printed 
form. 

So great was the stir created by these publica- 
tions, that it was considered necessary to issue 
an official defence of the assailed bishops. The 
decorous writings and grave logic of these digni- 
taries, however, proved utterly unfit to cope with 
the witty and scurrilous pamphleteers; so under 
the circumstances, as we are told in Strype's * Life 
of Whitgift,* Dr. Bancroft, Dean of Paul's, who 
owing to the advanced age and infirmities of the 
archbishop exercised great influence in the Church, 
conceived the idea of obtaining the assistance of 
that band of professional writers among whom 
Nashe had lately enrolled himself, and who could 
fight the irreverent lampooners with their own 
weapons of sarcasm and abuse. Certainly, in the 
autumn of 1589, the University wits, as they were 
called, and Nashe among them, rushed into the fray 
with great ardour, and by their vigorous and 
unrestrained attack completely changed the situ- 
ation. 

Most of the tracts, for obvious reasons, were 
issued anonymously, and consequently a great 
doubt, even at the present day, exists as to the 
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exact works Nashe himself wrote. Disraeli and 
some other writers have attributed to him the 
notorious * Pappe with a Hatchet,' which is now 
generally ascribed to the celebrated John Lyly, 
whom indeed Nashe himself always calls " Pap- 
hatchet," or *' the Papmaker," in evident allusion 
to this work. The * Encyclopaedia Britannica ' also 
has given to Nashe the authorship of * Playne Per- 
cival the Peacemaker,' regardless of the fact that 
this book supports, not attacks, the Puritan party, 
and that Nashe violently denounced * Playne Per- 
cival ' as the work of his bitter enemy Richard 
Harvey. Dr. Grosart has allowed the four follow- 
ing tracts to be the work of Nashe : * The Counter- 
cuffe,' ' Pasquils Returne,' * Martin Monthes Mind,' 
all published in 1587, and the first part of * Pas- 
quils Apologie,' published in 1590. The tran- 
script of the Register of the Stationers' Company, 
edited by Professor Arber, in the entry relating to 
* A Mirrour for Martinists ' has this marginal note : 
** Nashe, yt is said." It is believed now, however, 
that this last-named work was written by Thomas 
Turswell. 

These short books, although written in a bur- 
lesque and frequently vulgar style, are undoubtedly 
the most serious literary efforts of the controversy, 
frequently containing sound argument and much 
effective satire. * Martin Monthe's Minde,' a de- 
scription of the death of Martin Marprelate, and 
the loathsome diseases w^hich marked his end, as 
the title of the book shows, is a funeral sermon 
preached in memory of the defunct one month after 
his decease, and in the opinion of Dr. Dexter is 
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the most wickedly witty of all the efforts of the 
Anti-Martinists ; while the designation of " Pru- 
ritan," which Nashe confers on his adversaries, 
must also be considered a very happy if somewhat 
malicious invention. 

Whatever may be the opinion of modern critics 
on this author's share in the controversy, there can 
be no doubt that the defeat of the Marprelatists was 
confidently attributed to him by writers of the next 
succeeding century, as the following extract from 
Isaac Walton's * Life of Hooker ' will abundantly 
show : — " And besides there were books published 
so absurd and scurrilous that the graver divines 
disdained to answer them ; and yet these were 
grown into high esteem with the common people, 
until Tom Nashe appeared, who was a man of sharp 
wit, and the master of a scoffing, satirical, merry 
pen, .... which made such a discovery of their 
absurdities as (which is strange) to put a greater 
stop to these pamphlets than a much wiser man 
would have been able." I must own I think that 
Dr. Grosart has been unduly harsh on Nashe in 
his trenchant denunciation of these compositions ; 
and in accusing the author of abusing the Puritan 
party with truculent vehemence, levying literary 
blackmail by promising damaging disclosures which 
never were published or intended to be published. 
In truth, neither party can be credited with either 
moderation or even decency toward their adversaries. 
When we read these tracts, or the examination of 
their authors, Udall, Barrow, &c., before the Com- 
mission, when we find the bishops described even 
in their presence as *' notable brazen faces ; cog- 
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ging couzening knaves that lie like dogs ; wretched 
fathers of a filthy mother, void of all true learning 
and good lives ; a monster, even the second beast 
that is spoken of in the Revelations," we must 
acknowledge that truculent vehemence was not 
confined to one party, or vulgar abuse alone prac- 
tised by Nashe and his comrades. Indeed, as old 
Drayton says, " the Puritans were so hot, that to 
destroy a painted window they would pull down a 
whole church;" while the professional pamphlet- 
eers were, I am afraid, only too ready to lend the 
virulence of their facile pens to any who possessed 
power and patronage. It is much to be wished 
that a dispassionate history of this interesting and 
important controversy may be written, for invalu-i 
able as are the works on this subject by Professor 
Arber and Dr. Dexter, the American historian 
of Congregationalism, yet their bias is so pro- 
nounced as to seriously detract from the critical 
value of their otherwise most interesting re- 
searches. 

* Pasquil's Return,' the last of Nashe's tracts, 
published in 1590, was apparently his only literary 
effort in that year. In 1591 also he appears 
to have written but little, a short satire on the 
extravagances of astrologers, then very prevalent, 
being his only known original effort. He edited, 
however, if we may so call it, a volume of Sir 
Philip Sidney's ' Astrophel and Stella.' 

Thomas Newman, the publisher, seems to have 
become possessed of a manuscript of Sidney's, much 
defaced by ill- writers, as it is described, and having 
included some poems from other pens, he obtained 
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the help of Nashe in writing a prefatory epistle, as 
was then the approved custom, — an opportunity of 
associating himself with the well-established repu- 
tation of Sidney which the young writer, naturally 
enough, seized with avidity. This epistle, which is 
to be found nowhere else, and which renders this 
edition of ' Astrophel and Stella ' remarkable, is 
again a distinct advance in style on anything pre- 
viously penned by the author ; indeed, his unstinted 
praise of Sidney, "the least syllable of whose 
name sounded in the ears of judgment is able 
to give the meanest line he writes a dowry of 
immortality," reaches a degree of eloquence 
not often met with in compositions of a like 
character. 

The fact, moreover, that thus early in his career 
he was employed by publishers to write dedications 
to important works, and also to take a prominent 
part in a popular controversy, shows that his re- 
markable talents had become evident to all his 
associates. 

We still, however, are without any certain know- 
ledge as to how he, or any other professional writer 
of that age, managed to obtain a livelihood. Owing 
possibly to the bitterness of his satire, he does not 
appear to have long retained the good graces of 
any one patron ; although, in the dedication of his 
* Terrors of a Night ' to that amiable authoress, 
Lady Elizabeth Carey, we find him extolling her 
generosity, '* whose purse is ever open to her beads- 
men's distress. Well may I say so, for oft have I 
proved it." And again, speaking of Lord South- 
ampton, he says, '' The full spring of whose 
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liberality I have often tasted in my forsaken ex- 
tremities." 

Mr. Edmund Grosse, in a short essay he has 
prefixed to his reprint of * The Unfortunate Tra- 
veller/ is of the opinion that Nashe occasionally 
acted as tutor : " Hung on to the outskirts of 
education," is the expression. 

Dr. Grrosart has printed a portion of a poem, 
a set of verses for Valentine's Day ; most probably 
the .result of what the author himself calls " the 
hatching of nothing but toies for private gentle- 
men." In the Bodleian Library also there is a 
manuscript story supposed to be a composition of 
Nashe's, and which, as the title is unfit for publica- 
tion, was possibly a work of the class alluded to in 
the subjoined quotation from Saffron Walden : 

'^ That twice or thrife in a month, when res eft angufta 
domi, the hottome of my purfe is turned downward, and 
my conduit of incke will no longer flow for want of re- 
parations, I am faine to let my Plow ftand ftill in the midft 
of a furrow, and follow fome of thefe newfangled Galiardos 
and Senior Pantafticos, to whose amorous Villanellas and 
Quipaffas, I proffcitute my pen in hope of gaine/^ 

Yet with every assistance which might come from 
patrons or friends, with all the help, if any, he 
might obtain from his family — and it can hardly be 
supposed that those in such undoubtedly straitened 
circumstances could afford much of the " oyle of 
angels," as Grreene quaintly calls money, — Nashe's 
life, like that, unfortunately, of nearly every other 
professional writer in the sixteenth century, seems 
to have been a continued alternation of destitution 
and debauch. 
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In every one of his compositions the sign of the 
" black ox," poverty, is traceable ; indeed, I doubt 
if in the whole of English literature a more graphic 
and touching picture of talent oppressed by need 
can be found than in the opening lines of his most 
popular work, * Pierce Penilesse, his Supplication to 
the Devil:' 

'' Having fpent manie yeeres in ftadying how to liae^ 
and linde a long time without mony : haaing tired my 
yonth with foUie^ and forfetted my minde with vanitie^ I 
began at length to looke backe to repentaonce^ and addreSe 
my endeaors to profperitie : Bat all in vaine^ I fate vp 
late^ and rof e earely ; contended with the colde^ and con- 
aerfed with f carcitie : for all my laboars tamed to loffe^ 
my valgar Mase was defpifed and neglected^ my paines 
not regarded, or flightly rewarded, and I my felfe (in 
prime of my beft wit) laid open to poaertie. Whereupon 
(in a malecontent humor) I aceafed my fortune, raild on 
my patrones, bit my pen, rent my papers, and ragde in all 
points like a mad man. In which agony tormenting my felfe 
a long time, I grew by degrees to a milder difcontent : and 
pauf ing a while ouer my ftaudifh, I refolued in verf e to 
paynt forth my paffion : which, best agreeing with the 
vaine of my vnreft, I began to complaine in this fort : 
" Why ift damnation to difpaire and dye. 
When life is my true happinefFe difeafe ? 
My foule, my foule, thy fafetie makes me flie 
The faultie meanes, that might my paine appeafe. 
Diuines and dying men may talke of hell. 
But in my heart, her feuerall torments dwell. 

*^ Ah worthleffe Wit, to traine me to this woe; 
Deceitful! Artes, that nourifh Difcontent : 
111 thriue the Follie that bewitcht me fo : 
Vaine thoughts adieu, for now I will repent. 
And yet my wantes perfwade me to proceede. 
Since none takes pitie of a SchoUer's neede." 
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In this strange but most original production, the 
author, oppressed with poverty, meeting with no 
recognition of his talents or material assistance from 
his fellow-men, determines to send a petition for 
aid to the Prince of Evil : 

"But written and all, heere lies the queftion, where 
fhall I find this old Affe, that I may deliuer it ? Maffe, 
that's true : they fay the Lawyers haue the deuill and al : 
and it is like enough he is playing Ambodexter amongft 
them. Fie, fie, the deuill a driuer in Weftminfter Hall: 
it can neuer be. 

" To proceed with my tale : to Weftminfter Hall I went, 
and made a fearch of Enquiry, froni the blacke gowne to 
the buckram bagge, if there were any fuch Sergeant, 
Bencher, Counfailer, Atorney, or petifogger, as Siguier 
Cornuto Diabolo, with the good face ? But they al (vnd 
voce) affirmed, that he was not there : marry, whether hee 
were at the Exchange or no, amongft the ritch Merchants, 
that they could not tell." 

With many graphic touches, and one or two most 
excellent verbal portraits, the book runs its discur- 
sive course, satirising and criticising in all directions, 
and finally ends as abiniptly as it began with a fine 
sonnet in praise of the author's unnamed patron. 

By this remarkable publication Nashe at one leap 
attained popularity and even fame. Pierce Penilesse 
is the name by which he not only calls himself, but 
is known to all contemporary writers ; and the best 
proof of his wide-spread popularity is the fact that 
for many years variations of this title, such as 
* The Returne of the Knight of the Post from Hell,' 
and that very rare tract, * Henry Chettles, Pierce 
Playnes seven years Prentiship,' were used by 
authors anxious to emulate his reputation. The 
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book ran through six editions, or, to quote his own 
quaint phrase, " passed through the pikes of six 
impressions." It was translated into Dutch and 
also into French, as he thus complains : " Pierce 
Penilesse being above two years hence maimedly 
translated into the French tongue, and in the 
English so rascally printed and ill interpreted as 
heart can think or tongue can tell/* 

We can sympathise with his complaint in this 
respect if the capabilities of translators were no 
greater in the sixteenth century than they were 
in the eighteenth; for then CoUey Gibber's well- 
known comedy, * Love's Last Shift,' was presented to 
a French audience under the title of * La derni^re 
Chemise de TAmour,' a description more realistic 
than accurate. 

The first edition of * Pierce Penilesse,' published 
in 1592 by Richard Johnes, was issued with a 
lengthy and ornate but unauthorised title. This 
was the cause of a pungent and characteristic 
epistle from the aggrieved writer prefixed to the 
second edition, in which he commands, *' Now this 
is what I would have you do. First cut off that 
long tayled title, and let me not in the forefront of 
my book make a tedious mountebank oration to 
the Reader." This, as Mr. Payne Collier has pointed 
out, is a curious if not important incident in 
literary history, bearing as it does on what old 
Antony Wood has written : " It was a usual thing 
to set a great name to a book or books by the 
starveling bookseller or snivelling writer to get 
bread." It is therefore not unlikely that many of 
the fantastic titles to Shakespeare's plays, which it 
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is hard to believe ever emanated from the author, 
were in reality but sixteenth-century trade adver- 
tisements. * Pierce Penilesse ' is in every way a 
typical work of Nashe's. Every sentence is replete 
with allusions instinct with the spirit and life of 
the times, and his own true love of literature and 
aspirations towards a great ideal are frequently 
made plainly manifest, as the following quotation 
will especially show : — " To them which demand 
what fruits the poets of our time bring forth, or 
wherein they are able to prove themselves neces- 
sary to the State, thus I answer : First and fore- 
most they have cleansed our language from bar- 
barisms, and made the vulgar sort here in London, 
which is the fountain whence rivers flows round 
about England, to aspire to a richer puritie of 
speech than is communicated with the comminalty 
of any nation under heaven." 

A curious incident in connection with this book 
is the fact that two well-known lines from the 
sonnet in the introduction — 

^^ Divines and dying men may talk of hell, 
But in my heart her severall torments dwell," 

are to be found inserted in a play called the * York- 
shire Tragedy,' which was printed in 1608, with 
Shakespeare's name on the title-page. It is, I 
believe, generally conceded that this play was not 
written by Shakespeare, and it is absolutely certain 
that Nashe had no hand in it whatever. The 
mystery, therefore, remains to be solved, how so 
soon after the author's death, two of his best 
known lines became part of a play for which he 
was in no way responsible. The late Mr. Simpson 
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found a solution of the diflBculty, no doubt entirely 
to his own satisfaction. He was strongly of the 
opinion that Nashe had frequently satirised Shake- 
speare, and that Shakespeare, whom he firmly 
believed to be the author of the * Yorkshire Tra- 
gedy,' took an original mode of revenging himself 
by placing Nashe's best known lines in the mouth 
of a heartless murderer; thus implying that 
Nashe only lacked opportunity and not disposition 
to follow the same evil courses as the character in 
the play, and presumably to meet with the same 
dismal fate. Whether this ingenious plan of lite- 
rary revenge is consonant with the character of 
Shakespeare as we know him I leave to others to 
determine. 

In this pamphlet there appears a passage which 
was the prelude to that prolonged controversy 
between Nashe and Dr. Gabriel Harvey, a con- 
troversy which astonishes all who read it, not only 
by the bitter personalities of the combatants, but 
also by the disproportionate stir it always seems to 
have excited in the world of letters. 

Greene, in one of his books, *A Quip for an 
Upstart Courtier,' had made certain reflections on 
the Harvey family, which were suppressed, how- 
ever, in subsequent editions of the work ; he also 
stated, probably with truth, that Harvey was the 
son of a ropemaker at Saffron Walden. Greene, in 
1592, died in loneliness and misery; "as Archelaus 
perished by wine at a drunken feast, so Robin Greene 
died of a surfeit of pickled herrings and Rhenish 
wine," as we are quaintly informed by Meres in 
* The Wit's Treasury.' Harvey, irritated by Greene's 
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attacks, seized on the occasion to assault the 
memory of the dead writer, and, as he unblushingly 
avows, paid a visit to Greene's lodgings, interviewed 
his landlady, collected all the gossip of the district, 
and embodied the whole in a venomous book, en- 
titled * Foure letters and certain sonnets especially 
touching Robert Greene, and persons by him abused/ 

Greene, shortly before his death, had made a 
pathetic complaint against the attacks, real or pre- 
sumed, of plagiarists, and had besought the assist- 
ance of Marlowe, Peele, and '^joung Juvenal, that 
biting satirist, that lastly with me together writ a 
comedie." 

By the death of Marlowe, slain in a shameful 
quarrel, and the disappearance of Peele, dying or 
dead of disease, the young Juvenal, who is usually 
supposed to have been Nashe, was left alone to 
defend the memory of his former colleague. I fear 
it must be conceded that it was not so much attach- 
ment to Greene's memory which prompted him to 
enter the lists with his crabbed opponent as the 
desire of availing himself of an opportunity for 
literary distinction. It is difficult to form a just 
opinion of Dr. Harvey's character. The one 
strong piece of evidence in his favour is the fact 
that he enjoyed the friendship of the gentle Edmund 
Spenser, who addresses him as Hobynol in the 
* Faery Queen.' In truth, he appears to have been a 
man of real learning, but envious and pragmatical 
to a degree (as is shown even in his early letters, 
printed by the Camden Society), a veritable example 
pf the pedants so frequently introduced in the plays 
of that period. Certainly he was no match either 
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in sarcasm or literary agility for his lively opponent, 
who commenced the war in a book called * Strange 
Newes of the Low Countries,' a satire which lays 
bare to the world all Harvey's deficiencies, and dis- 
sects his foibles, whether mental or physical, with 
an extraordinarily biting and caustic wit. 

In the middle of the controversy, however, 
Nashe suddenly endeavoured to allay the feud. 
With that versatility and restlessness so strongly 
marked in his character he had plunged into a 
new work, a curious religious discourse, gradually 
merged into a grave satire on the vices then preva- 
lent in London, and entitled * Christ's Tears over 
Jerusalem.' Moved perhaps by the sacred character 
of his work, he penned an apologetic preface, in 
which he bade " an hundred unfortunate adieus to 
fantastical satirisme," and held out the hand of 
friendship to Harvey, who, apparently regarding 
these overtures as a sign of weakness in his oppo- 
nent, rejected all advances, and even renewed the 
attack in another abusive tract, * New Letters of 
Notable Contents.' 

In the second edition of ^ Christ's Tears,' Nashe, 
with some dignity, withdrew his apologetic preface, 
and although promising reprisals, in fact allowed 
the quarrel to sleep for three years. In 1596, how- 
ever, hearing that Harvey boasted of having 
silenced him, and fearing, in all probability, the 
effect such a boast might have on his reputation, 
he fulfilled his promise of replying to his enemy, 
and published the most celebrated of all his works, 
* Have with you to Saffron Walden, or Gabriel 
Harvey's Hunt is up.' Great as is the licence of 
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abuse in this book, scurrilous as are the details, 
yet all who read it must be struck with the indi- 
viduality of the author, the scintillating wit, the 
biting sarcasm, and a talent almost amounting to 
genius for turning topsy-turvy the arguments of 
his opponents. Indeed, as Dr. Grosart says, " this 
satiric book stands alone in the literature of its 
kind ; " and in another place he adds, that by its 
publication Nashe acquired a sudden and lasting 
reputation as the first and most formidable satirist 
of his epoch. This book closed the controversy. 
Harvey, indeed, encouraged by the fact that Nashe 
was imprisoned in the Fleet, having incurred the 
wrath of the Privy Council by the performance of 
his comedy * The Isle of Dogs/ attempted a reply, 
but the authorities stepped in and prohibited any 
further publication. The order was as follows : — 
" That all Nashe's books and Dr. Harvey's books be 
taken wheresoever they may be found, and that 
none of the same books be ever printed hereafter." 
To us in the present day, the interest taken in this 
purely personal quarrel between two authors, neither 
of whom was in the front rank of literature, must 
appear marvellous; indeed, it affords remarkable 
evidence of the hunger for reading in the vernacular 
which was gradually taking possession of a con- 
siderable section of the people. After all, as human 
nature changes but little, it is possible that these 
feuds of old authors, with their attendant abuse, 
only supplied literary pabulum to that class of 
readers who, in the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, derive their knowledge of Zoology, Theology, 
and Botany from works like * Dodo,' * The Sorrows of 
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Satan,' and * The Yellow Aster/ Owing in a great 
measure to the suppression of Nashe's books, some 
ignorance of his works has been shown by writers 
on literature even in the nineteenth century, such a 
trustworthy authority as Hallam falling into the 
mistake of including Nashe among the chief drama- 
tists of the Elizabethan period. Such of his work as 
we know is unimportant and inferior to his other 
compositions. A comedy, or rather an elaborated 
masque, * Will Somer's Last Will and Testament,' 
was performed in 1593 at Croydon, presumably at 
the Archbishop's palace, and conjecturally in the 
presence of Queen Elizabeth. He also collaborated 
with Marlowe in writing * The Tragedie of Dido, 
Queen of Carthage ; ' Marlowe dying before the 
completion of the work. These are the only two 
plays by Nashe which have been printed. At the 
request, however, of Henslowe, the manager of the 
Lord Admiral's company of players, he wrote a 
portion at least of another comedy, *The Isle of 
Dogs,' which for some reason which cannot even 
be conjectured, as no traces of the play have come 
down to us, seems to have aroused the ire of the 
authorities, who withdrew the licence of the players 
and imprisoned the author in the Fleet. Whatever 
may have been the cause of offence, the unfortu- 
nate playwright appears to have had but little to do 
with it, for in * Lenten Stuffb ' he says — 

" That unfortunate imperfit embrion of my idle honres, 
' The He of Dogges.' 

'^ An imperfit Bmbrio I ma(y) well call it, for I hauing 
begun but the induction and first act of it^ the other foure 
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acts without my consent, or the least guesse of my drift or 
scope, by the players were supplied, which bred both their 
trouble and mine to/^ 

Still there is more than a possibility that some 
of Nashe's dramatic works have been lost. Meres, 
in the * Palladis Tamia,* writes of him as '* best in 
comedy;" while Philips mentions a play, * See me 
and see me not,* as his composition, of which not 
the least trace now remains. Greene, again, in 
the ' Groat's Worth of Wit,' addressing Marlowe and 
Peele, joins with them ** young Juvenal, that lastly 
with me together wrote a comedy." As so many of 
the plays of that period were never printed, but only 
committed to memory by the actors, there is every 
reason to suppose that the dramatic compositions 
of Nashe far exceeded in number those two or 
three which are to-day alone assigned to him. 

But in another direction Thomas ^Nashe has a 
distinct claim to literary prominence, a claim which 
has only lately met with tardy recognition, and 
that chiefly at the hands of a Frenchman. In 1594 
he composed a novel of adventure, which he called 
* The Unfortunate Traveller, or the Adventures of 
Jack Wilton,' and which was practically the first 
English novel which described the actions of a 
character of the period in which it was written. 
Mons. Jusserand, in his most valuable work, * The 
English Novel in the Time of Shakespeare,' has 
claimed for Nashe that in this composition he 
showed himself the best writer of the picaresque 
tale anterior to Defoe. This work, it is true, is 
fragmentary, and at times incoherent, but the cha- 
racters are not classical puppets as in the romances 
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of other authors of the age, but are living, breath- 
ing men of the reign of Elizabeth. It is an inter- 
esting fact that the story of the Earl of Surrey and 
his chivalrous devotion to the fair Geraldine is first 
related in this tale. 

To a large extent the interest excited by Nashe's 
compositions must lie in the varied pictures they 
present of contemporary life and manners, but 
from a literary point of view they have an impor- 
tant bearing on the genesis of English prose. His 
manner of writing, it is true, is most unequal, well- 
formed and even elegant sentences being succeeded 
by strings of involved and inflated rhetoric. This 
to a certain extent explains the very diverse 
opinions held concerning him by well-known com- 
mentators. For instance, Disraeli says, "His 
style is as flowing as Addison, with hardly an obso- 
lete vestige ;" while Malone observes, " His prose 
works, if collected together, would perhaps exhibit 
a greater farrago of unintelligible jargon than is to 
be found in the productions of any author, ancient 
or modern." But in this connection it should be 
remembered that Nashe is not the only author of 
the period whose works show great diversity of 
style. As Professor Saintsbury has remarked, in 
the writings of Sir Walter Raleigh, there are extra- 
ordinary alternations of commonplace and elo- 
quence ; and Raleigh, living later, had the advantage 
of better models. Contrast for a moment the 
phraseology of Elyot's ' Governour,' or Ascham's 
• Schoolmaster,' with the English of the Authorised 
Version of the Scriptures. It is a different lan- 
guage ; yet Nashe, occupying an intermediate posi- 
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tion between the two, even in his short career 
exhibits a marvellous improvement on the imper- 
fections of the one, and a close approach to the 
excellence of the other. Indeed, it is impossible to 
accurately ascribe to any one particular author, or 
any one particular period, whether of days or years, 
the changes which were at this time continuously 
creeping over our language and literature. To my 
mind such calculations are about as satisfactory as 
the deductions of the celebrated Rabbi who proved 
by mathematical formulas that Adam and Eve were 
created on the 6th day of September, a Friday, at 
half past four in the afternoon. 

Nashe in moments of inspiration — and no one who 
has read his works can doubt that he had such 
moments — wrote pure, vigorous English ; at other 
times he relapsed into the burlesque exaggerations 
of the day ; but nevertheless it was to him, and to 
the efforts of men like him, that the English tongue 
gradually became freed from its dross, and appeared 
in all its copious grandeur. In justice to him it 
should also be remembered that he was almost the 
first prose writer who used the vernacular as a 
literary medium. He was preceded by Roger 
Ascham, Lyly, Philip Sidney, and Hooker; but, to 
again quote Professor Saintsbury, these authors 
chiefly wrote in Anglicised Latin. Nashe wrote 
almost entirely in the vernacular ; his works only 
occupied a very short period, exactly three hundred 
years ago, from 1589 to 1600, and while he is 
always quoted with respect by those who survived 
him, he claims for himself, and with reason, an 
original and individual style. '*Is my stile like 
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Greene, or my jests like Tarlton ? " he writes, '' this 
1 proudly boast, that the vaine which I have is of 
my own begetting, and calls no man father in 
England but myself ; neither Euphues, nor Tarleton, 
nor Greene." This is undoubtedly the fact: his 
manner is totally unlike Lyly or Greene, and in all 
humility I venture the opinion that it had greater 
influence than those two writers on those who 
succeeded him. 

It is true that the authors who succeeded Nashe 
were better men than himself, but the very fact that 
they were better men may often blind the eyes of 
readers to the influence he may have exercised over 
them. 

In one respect, at least, it is admitted by all 
authorities that gratitude is owing to Nashe. By 
his remarkably copious and original vocabulary he 
enriched the English language both directly and 
indirectly. In his preface to * Christes Teares ' he 
says: 

'' Our English tongue of all languages moft fwarmeth 
with the fingle money of monofiUables, which are the onely 
fcandall of it. Bootes written in them and no other, 
feeme like Shop-keepers boxes, that containe nothing elfe, 
fane halfepence, three-farthings and two-pences. There- 
fore what did me I, but hauing a huge heape of thofe 
worthlefEe fhreds of f mall Englifh in my Pia maters purfe 
to make the royaller fhew with them to mens eyes, had 
the to the compounders immediately, and exchanged them 
f oure into one, and others into more, according to the Greek, 
French, Spanish and Italian. My upbraided Italionate 
verbs are the least crime of a thoufande, fince they are 
growne into general reqaef te with every good Poet.'^ 

After the publication of his * Lenten Stuff e' in 1599, 
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a most whimsical treatise in praise of the town of 
Yarmouth and the Red Herring, the Scaliger of 
fish, as he wittily calls it, a book in which he 
attains to the perfection of his odd sparkling 
style, we hear of him no more. When or where 
he died is unknown, and it is only from a Latin 
cenotaph by FitzgeofEry that we learn he was dead 
in 1601. 

The manner of his death likewise is a mystery ; 
although from a passage in his disciple Thomas 
Dekker's * Knight's Conjuring,' where Nashe is re- 
presented as having ** shortened his days by keeping 
company with pickled herrings," we may deduce 
the fact that, like his companion Greene, he died 
from want and unwholesome food. 

His character as a man we can only gather from 
his own works, and the few passages which person- 
ally relate to him in the writings of his contempo- 
raries. But though gifted undoubtedly with a 
sharp and satirical tongue, although perhaps too 
continuously unmindful for his own interests of the 
precepts inculcated by St. Evremond— "I feel a 
pleasure in detecting their follies, I should feel a 
greater in communicating my discoveries did not 
my prudence restrain me,"— yet through many of 
his works, and especially through * Christ's Tears,' 
there runs a softer and a kindlier strain. With all 
his sarcasm he never speaks lightly or indecorously 
of holy or noble things ; and frequently, indeed, he 
writes as if he held before himself a high and a 
lofty ideal. Of his originality and wit there can be 
no doubt, and perhaps the best description of him 
that can be found is that in an old play, * The 
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Returne from Parnassus ' (performed at Cambridge 
in 1601) : 

" Let all his faults sleep with his moumeful chesty 
And there for ever with his ashes rest. 
His style was wittie, though it had some gall. 
Something he might have mended, so may all ; 
Yet this I say, that for a mother wit, 
Few men have ever seen the like of it." 

If he had lived in other times, when the claims of 
literature had become more fully acknowledged, I 
earnestly believe that he would have left some work 
which would have given him a high place among 
men of letters ; and, with the incubus of writing 
for bread removed from his genius, he would, in the 
words of his contemporary Lodge, — 

" Have writ no more of that whence shame doth grow. 
Or tied my pen to Pennieknaves delight. 
But lived for fame, and so for fame to write." 

In bringing the name and works of Nashe before 
this Society, whose primary and special object is 
the advancement of literature, I feel that, however 
incomplete and perfunctory may be the manner in 
which I have performed my task, my subject at 
least is worthy of attention, as concerning one 
who in a critical period of our literary history did 
much to help in the great and necessary task of 
forming that magnificent literary medium, the Eng- 
lish Language. 
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The year 1564 is an epoch in the literary his- 
tory of England. It was an important date in 
political history too. Elizabeth was settling herself 
on her throne, and had just been compelled re- 
luctantly to retire (for a time) from her contest 
with the Guises. It was in April of this year that 
the peace was concluded with France which finally 
surrendered Calais, the last foothold of the English 
on French soil. In the same month a petty trades- 
man in a country town in England brought his 
eldest son to be baptized in the parish church. It 
seems somewhat of a bathos to commemorate this 
event in the same breath with the French treaty ; 
but there is really no bathos, for one is as important 
in the history of our literature as the other in that 
of our relations with our neighbours across the 
Channel. The tawn was Stratford-on-Avon, the 
infant was named William, and his parents were 
John and Mary Shakespeare. 

For a century and a half there had appeared no 
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great writer in England. At the death of Chaucer 
in 1400 and Gower in 1402 the English muse seems 
to have been stricken almost dumb. The confusion 
which followed on the Lancastrian usurpation, the 
wars of the Roses, the religious struggles of the 
earlier sixteenth century, and the reigns of terror 
under Henry, Edward, and Mary well-nigh silenced 
both £he bard and the historian. A few names 
meet us here and there: Lydgate (d. 1450), Sir 
Thomas Malory (d. 1425), Skelton (d. 1529), the 
Earl of Surrey (d. 1547), Sir Thomas Wyatt (d. 1542), 
and in Scotland King James I (d. 1437), Gawin 
Douglas (d. 1522), Sir D. Lindesay (d. 1557), and 
William Dunbar (d. 1530), were links between the 
past and the coming age. The accession of Eliza- 
beth marks the time when English literature, in 
prose and verse alike, seemed to wake with a start : 
poetry, science, and history revived under Spenser, 
Bacon, and Raleigh ; and theology, which had been 
fiercely controversial, grew calmer as it flowed from 
the pen of Richard Hooker. 

One form of literature, however, was not revived, 
but created, — I mean the dramatic. The mysteries, 
and their successors, the moralities, of the Middle 
Ages had been leading the way, certainly, up to the 
true, or, as we say, the legitimate drama. Then, 
all of a sudden, the dramatic Muses showed them- 
selves, Thalia leading the way with Ud all's comedy 
of * Ralph Roister Doister* in 1551 (or earlier), 
and Still's ' Gammer Gurton's Needle ' in 1565 ; 
Melpomene following with Norton and Sackville's 
tragedy of ^Gorboduc' in 1561, and Richard 
Edwards's ' Damon and Pythias ' in 1566. And 
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then came a wonderful outburst of creative power, 
a wave of inspiration, which lasted on till 1642, to 
be succeeded in 1660 by a lesser wave, whose 
influence may be traced on, we may say, till the 
death of George Lillo, the jeweller-tragedian, in 
1739. 

To what causes we are to refer this phenomenon, 
the sudden rise of the dramatic school of writers, 
no one has been able satisfactorily to show. That 
all literature should receive an impulse from the 
commencement of a period of comparative quiet 
and freedom after an age of wars and persecutions, 
one can see to be antecedently probable ; but why 
the genius of the period should betake itself to the 
stage, or rather erect the stage for itself, as a 
means of displaying its brilliancy, is hard to say. 
The people, I presume, needed amusement, as they 
always have done, and always will do. This had 
been to some extent provided for them by exhibi- 
tions arranged mainly by the monastic orders, 
though carried out by themselves ; and the ornate 
services in the churches, and their festival pro- 
cessions and shows, supplied them with something 
to see and think about, which I hope it is not irre- 
verent to call " entertainment." The Reformation 
had abolished all these, and people lacked enter- 
tainment. They wanted to see something of life — 
whether real or fabulous they did not care, — some- 
thing to take them out of the monotonous course 
of their every-day existence. Though the printing 
press was now at work, books were still diflficult to 
get and costly; and when they were procured, but 
few could read them. There was a demand for 
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such amusement as the stage, and that only, could 
supply ; and the demand was answered. The first 
who answered it — almost the first in point of time, 
and immeasurably the first in point of dignity — 
was the infant of 1564, the great William Shake- 
speare, the tradesman's son of Stratford, whose 
name has become a ** household word" (to use 
his own expression) not in England only, but in 
Europe and America. 

You will see at once from these words of mine 
that I do not belong to that modern school of 
thought which disbelieves in Shakespeare, or con- 
siders the name, though possibly borne by a real 
person, to be used as a fictitious — in American a 
bogus — name for some genius, " unknown and un- 
knowable,*' who was the maker of those wondrous 
histories and tragedies and comedies and ro- 
mances. I confess that I am in some degree old- 
fashioned. I have lost my faith in Romulus and 
Remus, in Hengist and Horsa, in the truthfulness 
of the Romans and the treachery of the Cartha- 
ginians ; and I give up both ^sop and Anacreon ; 
but I still believe, in spite of Wolff, that a Homer 
was the first writer of the * Iliad,' and that 
William Shakespeare, glover, and perhaps poacher, 
of Stratford-on-Avon, actually wrote the plays we 
now possess under his name, and probably a good 
many more which are lost. 

He is a literary phenomenon, almost, if not quite, 
unique. With the scantiest possible education — a 
few years at a country grammar school — with 
"little Latin and less Greek," without a word 
(apparently) of any other language, French, Italian, 
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Spanish, though all were commonly read and spoken 
by educated people of his time ; without a scholarly 
acquaintance even with his own language ; mar- 
vellously ignorant in geography, science, and almost 
every branch of what we call general knowledge, 
he yet stands forth as all but unrivalled in his 
power of apprehending and delineating character, 
of describing the course of events, of picturing 
scenes, and as a master in the use of his native 
tongue. So grand is he that he overshadows all 
his contemporaries. People scarcely realise to 
themselves that there were any play-writers in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries besides him ; 
still less that there are more than one who, but for 
his transcendent greatness, would be held up as 
models of grace and jewels in our country's literary 
crown; and so while (to use the language of his 
great Puritan admirer) — 

" Sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy's child, 
Warbles his native wood-notes wild/' 

it seems to be supposed that there are no other 
birds in the grove, except possibly a few pert and 
miserable sparrows. But though a *' bright par- 
ticular star," he does not shine alone. The thirty- 
five plays now surviving out of those which he pro- 
duced between 1589 (probably his first, * King Hen. 
VI,' first part) and 1611 (probably his last, * The 
Tempest') are not the only dramas which have 
deserved to live. Ten years after the birth of the 
" Swan of Avon " another infant appeared — pro- 
bably somewhere in Westminster, but we have no 
certain information on the point, — who was des- 
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tined to become his friend and disciple, and for a 
short time his rival. His father was a clergyman, 
the Rev. Mr. Jonson ; but we know little about 
him. The boy, Benjamin, never knew him, and 
was indebted for his education under the great 
Camden at Westminster School to his step-father, 
Mr. Fowler, a bricklayer. He survived his master, 
as he calls him — Shakespeare I mean, not Camden, 
— twenty-one years, leaving us two tragedies and 
fourteen comedies, of great but unequal merit. 
They excel just where Shakespeare's writings are 
deficient — in learning, scholarship, and accuracy ; 
but they come short in pathos and humour. The 
two tragedies * Sejanus ' and * Catiline ' are fine and 
dignified, in spite of Bishop Hurd's unfavorable 
criticism, and they are evidently the work of a 
scholar. They do not introduce gunpowder into 
ancient Rome, nor carry us to the sea-coast of 
Bohemia. But they are stiff, and without senti- 
ment, and we turn with relief from their pedantic 
correctness to a Romano-British Milford-Haven (in 
* Cymbeline '), or " the still-vexed Bermoothes," 
wherever that may be. The comedies, with their 
keen and caustic satire and sly humour, while dif- 
fering from Shakespeare's, may be put by their 
side as having an excellence of their own. * Every 
Man in his Humour,' ' Volpone,* and ' The Al- 
chemist,' are full of merit, which has been seriously 
depreciated by the inferior productions which their 
author put upon the stage after his unhappy brain 
had been damaged by over-conviviality and a stroke 
of paralysis. ' The New Inn ' and * The Magnetic 
Lady ' are contemptible. 
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Another clergyman's son, two years younger than 
Jonson, holds an honorable place among the great 
dramatists of the time, — John Fletcher, son of Eev. 
Richard Fletcher, who became Bishop of Worcester 
in 1593, and of London 1595-7. The right rev. 
prelate is said to have shortened his life by an im- 
moderate use of tobacco, and has not left behind 
him the reputation of being an ornament to the 
Bench. 

His son seems to have been a good scholar, but 
careless and dissipated. He died of the plague in 
1625, leaving some tragedies and several comedies 
of great excellence, exclusively from his own pen. 
But the greater part of his work was done in com- 
pany with others, it being the custom of the time 
for authors to be ** playwrights," and not only to 
provide the play, but make arrangements for its 
being acted : this was more easily accomplished by 
two or more than by one single-handed. We find 
Fletcher associated with Shakespeare (notably in 
' Henry VIII '), and in '' Two Noble Kinsmen " with 
Jonson and Massinger, as well as with minor lumi- 
naries, Rowley, Middleton, and Dekker. But the 
companion with whom Fletcher's name is habitually 
joined, so much so that they appear to many like 
a literary pair of Siamese twins, or a two-headed 
nightingale, is Francis Beaumont. He was, like 
Fletcher, the son of a person of position, his father 
being one of the Justices of the Court of Common 
Pleas. His birth is dated in 1586, ten years after 
Fletcher's ; but this is probably an error. The 
difiference between the two was very likely no more 
than four or five years, if so much. They lived in 
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the same house on Bankside, and ^^ had the same 
oloaths between them.*' 

It is curious that the younger man is always put 
first. We speak of the pair as B. and F., not 
F. and B. ; and we are told that " Beaumont's main 
business was to correct the overflowing of Mr. 
Fletcher's wit," — so at least says Dr. John Earle. 

Though the names are so uniformly conjoined as 
adviser and advised, the two were not by any means 
uniformly in partnership. Possibly Fletcher was a 
little jealous. Of the fifty-two plays attributed to 
them only three were certainly joint compositions, 
and sixteen were certainly by Fletcher himself, most 
of them written after Beaumont's early death in 
1616 — the same year as Shakespeare's. Of the two, 
Beaumont is superior in dignity. His tragedy often 
rises to the level of Shakespeare's. Fletcher, on the 
other hand, is more at home in comedy, and sparkles 
from time to time with humour as real as that of 
the great master himself. 

Coeval with Beaumont, a little younger or a little 
older, was Philip Massinger (or Messenger), born 
in 1584, playwright and ne'er-do-well. A letter is 
extant, at once pathetic and ludicrous, in which he, 
Nathaniel Field, and Robert Osborne ask for an 
advance of £5 to keep them out of prison, mention- 
ing that money is due to Mr. Fletcher also, but 
that he is not in pressing need. He died suddenly 
in 1640, and was buried at St. Mary Overy, in the 
same grave as Fletcher had been laid in some 
fourteen years before. There is no headstone, but 
the register records the burial of Philip Massinger, 
"a stranger." Out of thirty-seven plays he is 
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known to have written, either by himself or in 
partnership with Field, Dekker, and others, we 
have seventeen and the remains of an eighteenth, 
and we have reason to believe also that he had a 
hand in * Henry VIII.' The MS. of ten others was, 
in the year 1740, in the possession of Warburton, 
the Somerset Herald, and was, with several other 
papers of value, used by his cook for lighting her 
fire. Massinger had a large share in the dramatic 
inspiration of the age. He stands side by side 
with Jonson and Beaumont, and in the opinion of 
many comes next to Shakespeare' himself. In 
tenderness and pathos he is unsurpassed, his 
comedy is real and not fantastic, and his charac- 
ters are well and truly drawn. Massinger and 
Fletcher lie, as I have said, somewhere in the church- 
yard of St. Mary Overy (now called St. Saviour's, 
South wark), while Beaumont is laid in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. Memorial windows to the three have 
been placed in the church near which the remains 
of two of them repose, St. Mary Overy, — Massin- 
ger's last summer, the other two a few days ago. 

In the pathetic, however, Massinger is rivalled, 
though not surpassed, by his contemporary John 
Ford, born in 1586. But in other respects Ford 
does not come near to Massinger, his pieces being 
hastily constructed and his plots horrible. 

These followers and (so to say) partners of 
Shakespeare, of whom I have been speaking, form 
a grand quintette ; and one naturally inquires why, 
when Shakespeare is known to every one, they are 
little known and less read. The reason is not far 
to seek ; it is to be found in the terrible coarseness 
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of their dialogue, and the licentiousness interwoven 
into the very fabric of their plays. Shakespeare 
himself is far from faultless, as we know too well ; 
but he has generally contrived to keep his plots 
pure, and to make the objectionable language 
separable from the rest, so that, thanks to Mr. 
Bowdler, we can place him on our tables. But the 
others are detestable. Massinger can be purged, 
certainly ; an edition of his works castigated formed 
part of the Family Library published by Murray 
some sixty years ago. Jonson, too, is not very 
much worse than Shakespeare, and might be easily 
fitted for general readers. But Ford's plays, all 
except his historical drama of * Perkin Warbeck,' 
and perhaps his comedy of * The Lover's Melan- 
choly,' are unreadable, and the very title of one is 
unpronounceable ; and of Beaumont and Fletcher 
we have just one play, * The Laws of Candy,' which 
can be considered perfectly readable, and one or 
two others (* Boadicea,' and perhaps Fletcher's 

* Thierry and Theodoret ') which might be tolerated. 
A few of Fletcher's comedies could be castigated. 
All the rest, however clever and sparkling, are 
utterly offensive. This is one reason why these 
writers are, in spite of their real merit, so little 
known ; another reason is that they have not, like 
Shakespeare, created characters. Falstaff and 
Ancient Pistol, Miranda and Caliban, King Lear 
and Lady Macbeth, Hamlet and Shylock, are almost 
personal acquaintances ; but we are not familiar with 
even such well-drawn characters as Captain Bobadil 
(B. J., * Every Man in his Humour '), Volpone (B. J., 

* Fox '), Zeal-of-the-land Busy (B. J., * Bartholomew 
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Fair '), Almira (Mass., * Very Woman '), Sir Giles 
Overreach (Mass., * New Way to Pay Old Debts '), 
Philaster (B. and F.), Oriana (Fl., * Knight of 
Malta'), or Gerrard, alias Clause, King of the 
Beggars (Fl., * Beggar's Bush'). There is not so 
much to lay hold of in these as in the creations of 
the great master ; they have not yet effected a 
lodgment in the memories, thoughts, and language 
of the people. 

I have been speaking hitherto of those con- 
temporaries and followers of Shakespeare who 
have come very near to him, and indeed in some 
points rivalled him. But they were not the only 
children of the great dramatic age. The family is 
a very large one, and there are many of its mem- 
bers well worthy of mention, and of attention too. 
There was Robert Greene^ M.A. of Cambridge — 
and possibly, though we hope not, a clergyman, — 
who expired at a drinking tavern of an overdose of 
pickled herrings and Rhenish ; and poor tipsy Kit 
Marlowe^ also M.A. of Cambridge, and atheist by pro- 
fession; George Peehy M.A.Oxf., and Lylyy BA.Oxf., 
the Buphuist; and Nash^ the expelled B.A. of 
Cambridge, and jesting opponent of Martin Mar- 
prelate ; John Webstery parish clerk and playwright, 
with his stage creation Vittoria Corombona, " the 
White Devil," a beautiful, clever, wicked woman ; 
and George GhapmaUy the translator of Homer, with 
his sententious *Bussy d'Amboys,' a sort of dra- 
matised book of proverbs ; Middleton, and Rowley ^ 
and MarstoUy and Delcker^ and Thomas Heywood^ 
Fellow of St. Peter's, with his 220 plays of very 
moderate merit (though his 'Merrie Devil of Ed- 
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monton ' has been attributed to Shakespeare), and 
his sacred poem, * The Hierarchie of Angells ;' and 
last of all, the Bev. Robert Shirley^ sometime M.A. 
of Cambridge, and head master of St. Alban's 
Grammar School, then Roman Catholic convert and 
playwright, till the theatres were closed ; then 
tutor and hack scribbler, till he died of the shock 
caused by being burnt out of his home near Fleet 
Street by the Fire of London. 

The Shakespearian period came to a violent end. 
The school of dramatists was not permitted to ex- 
haust itself, or expire of inanition ; Shirley, the last 
of the Shakespearians, though not comparable to 
the master, is by no means devoid of merit of a 
high order. The fatal blow was given by the 
decree issued in 1642, under Puritan supremacy, 
for the closing of all playhouses. Whether this 
order was due to Puritan morality, or Puritan 
abhorrence of artistic beauty and grace, we cannot 
say — probably to both ; without at all giving in to 
the latter, we may admit that when such plays as 
* The Humorous Lieutenant,' * The Coxcomb,' 
or even the tragedy of * Valentinian,' took the 
place of ' Macbeth ' or * Twelfth Night,' it was 
high time that something should be done with the 
stage. Justly or unjustly, however, the Elizabethan 
period of the drama closed in 1642. The Restora- 
tion reopened the theatres, and Davenant (old Will's 
godson) bridged over the chasm between Shirley 
on the one side, and on the other Otway and JN^at. 
Lee, the Bedlam poet, whose first productions (both 
of them) date in 1675. But the Restoration school 
was not the studio of Shakespeare. 
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It is a curious fact that our three great literary 
revivals coiDcide with the reign of female sovereigns. 
I have already spoken of Elizabeth's time. The 
reign of Anne, the " Augustan period " of English 
literature, as some term it, was the age of the 
Pope school of poetry, and of the * Spectator,' of 
Swift's * Tale of a Tub,' and Defoe's * Hymn to 
the Pillory.' It is not of this age that I am now 
going to speak, but that of Anne's female successor. 
The Victorian era has had its outburst of genius. 
The English pen certainly was not still during the 
century (1751 — 1837) which separates Fielding 
from Dickens, as it was from Chaucer to Shake- 
speare. The Jacobite troubles and the American 
and French wars had not the effect of the wars of 
the Roses and the Reformation. There was, how- 
ever, a special and peculiar outbreak of literary 
activity about the time of Victoria's accession. But 
its direction was not towards the stage ; the brilliant 
authors of the Victorian period have not signalised 
themselves in the drama. There have been play- 
writers, it is true, of all sorts — good, bad, and in- 
different ; but one cannot say that dramatic excel- 
lence is a distinctive feature of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as it certainly was of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth. The reasons of this can be assigned. 
First, the theatre used to be regarded by a large 
and influential section of English society as an 
abomination, and the feeling is not extinct among 
us. To be seen in a playhouse was, and is with 
not a few, to be branded as a suspicious character, 
whose religion was, to say the least, open to grave 
suspicion; and even to read plays — Shakespeare 
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perhaps excepted — was with many, and is still with 
some, to indulge in a dangerous pastime. And even 
with those whose opposition to the theatre is not so 
decided there remains a certain lingering prejudice 
against it, not perhaps entirely unfounded. There 
is a great difference between the theatre in theory 
and the theatre in practice. 

Secondly, the occupants of the upper stories of 
the house are more fond of the melodrama than of the 
true and dignified tragedy or comedy. Screaming 
farces and burlesque operas are in favour with 
them; they delight in the honest blundering of a 
retired butterman, or the terrific combat of a brave 
midshipman with half a dozen cowardly pirates; 
they do not care for an Imogen or a Romeo. 
Some one may say, " How then was it that Shake- 
speare and his contemporaries contrived to be so 
popular? Had the gallery gods of 1600 a nicer 
appreciation of the real drama than those of 1850 ?" 
I reply that the deities of 1600 were propitiated by 
the profanity, coarseness, and indecency which 
defile the splendid creations of that time. The 
better sort tolerated the ribaldry and enjoyed that 
which was really enjoyable, while the others tole- 
rated the dignified for the sake of the filth which 
disgraced it. Now, happily, neither pit — I beg 
pardon, " orchestra stalls," — boxes nor gallery, will, 
speaking generally, tolerate anything impure or 
blasphemous, — I say speaking generally^ for there 
have been sad exceptions : — so that the two classes 
of hearers require two entirely different styles of 
theatrical entertainment, since you cannot mix 
melodrama with solemn tragedy, or farce with true 
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comedy; and the style which pays best is that 
which suits the majority of playgoers, not the small 
minority, those who . possess real critical taste. 
There is little, therefore, to call forth and stimulate 
true exceptional theatrical genius ; it is very fine 
and grand, but it does not pay like dancing ele- 
phants and Bengal fire ; just as Terence, in 163 
B.C., complains that the ' Hecyra ' he had adapted 
from ApoUodorus was not properly judged, because 
the people were all agog to see a rope-dancer, and 
the * Spectator ' tells us how Pinkethman, the great 
tragic actor, was cut out by a puppet show. 

The V'ictorian age has, however, its analogue of 
the drama of the Elizabethan. The people of the 
nineteenth century want their amusement, their 
vivid delineation of life, just as much as those 
of the sixteenth, but cirumstances are altered 
for them. They can read, and they can buy books 
cheaply. For them, therefore, the printed fiction 
takes the place of the acted fiction; the tragedy 
and comedy of the one age are represented in and 
superseded by the novel of the other. It will 
hardly be denied, I suppose, that fiction — tales and 
pictures of life — is the special product of our age, 
as plays were that of the age of Elizabeth and 
James I. And like the dramas of that period, our 
fictions deal with the imaginary and the possible, 
with history and the present time, with ordinary 
every-day lif e and with strange and thrilling adven- 
tures. We can show our * Tempest ' and our 
' Midsummer Night's Dream,' our * Macbeth ' and 
our * King Lear,* our * Twelfth Night ' and our 
' Comedy of Errors.' And as the old dramas can 
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readily be reduced to the form of tales, and plea* 
sant tales too, so our fictions easily lend them- 
selves to the dramatic form. * Little Nelly* and 
* Lucia di Lammermoor * are the analogues of 
Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. 

To push analogy further, and to compare indi- 
vidually the great fiction writers of our century 
with the great luminaries of the dramatic period, 
may seem to some fanciful and overstrained ; yet 
I think some parallelism may be traced. Who 
shall be put by the side of the great master as the 
Shakespeare of nineteenth century fiction ? I do 
not say, Is there any equal of Shakespeare to be 
found ? but, who occupies the analogous place to 
his ? If we assign it to any one, I think it must be 
by an approach to an anachronism. We must go 
behind the Victorian era, though not behind the 
nineteenth century, and crown the writer whose 
facile pen first gave us the prose drama, meant for 
the chamber, not for the stage. I mean the patriarch 
of novelists, Sir Walter Scott. Prom 1814, when 
the anonymous * Waverley ' or * 'Tis Sixty Years 
Since' electrified the public, who had been edu- 
cated to reject Fielding and Smollett^ in spite of 
their humour, for their terrible coarseness, and had 
little in the way of fiction beyond * The Vicar of 
Wakefield,' Anne Eadclifffe, and Miss Austen, down 
to 1831, when the pen which had scribbled * Count 
Robert of Paris ' and * Castle Dangerous ' dropped 
from his palsied hand, Scott was supreme. His- 
tory, romance, adventure, and every-day life, he 
touched with a master hand. He set the strings 
vibrating which ultimately sounded forth in the 
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loud-toned concert of our own days. He is the 
undoubted father — or grandfather, shall we say ? — 
of Victorian fiction. He must be allowed the 
Shakespeare throne in his department. Yet it is 
easier to find dissimilarities than resemblances. 
Two at least we must acknowledge, — that whereas 
Shakespeare and his scholars were well-nigh con- 
temporary, Scott's sun was almost setting before 
that of his nearest follower (Bulwer) rose; and, 
again^ that whereas Shakespeare's nearest follower 
was proud to call him master, and all avowedly or 
unconsciously strove to imitate him, Scott's imme- 
diate successor could hardly have acknowledged 
him as a model, and the next (Dickens), though 
without Scott he would scarcely have been possible, 
would have repudiated any and all indebtedness to 
him. 

Who shall be our Ford ? If ghastly horrors 
were to be selected as the point of similitude, Anne 
Radcliffe would be the person. * The Mysteries of 
Udolfo ' and ' The Romance of the Forest ' are weird 
and terrible, like * The Witch of Edmonton' and ' The 
Broken Heart.' But Ford is the dramatist of sad 
and blighted affections and the sorrows of love. 
In this respect, I think, we must assign him, as a 
counterpart, Charlotte Bronte. * Love's Sacrifice ' 
and ' Jane Eyre,' ' Villette ' and ' The Lover's Me- 
lancholy ' are so far alike that we cannot help 
fancying that Currer Bell might have written John 
Ford's plays instead of her own novels, had she 
lived in John Ford's time, and been trained in his 
school of brilliant indelicacy. 

The dignified and carefully written tragedy and 
VOL. xviii. V 
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comedy of Beaumont corresponds, I think, in more 
ways than one to the fictions of Bulwer, Lord 
Lytton. I do not say that Beaumont could or 
would have written * The Caxtons,' but he certainly 
might have given us * Ernest Maltravers,' and 
perhaps * The Strange Story;' and Lytton in 1608 
might well have brought out * Philaster ' or * The 
Laws of Candy.' 

Pathos and humour, sweetness and energy, dis- 
tinguish Massinger ; and we find them both in the 
gifted authoress of ' Adam Bede ' and * The Mill on 
the Floss.' I do not press the similarity. There 
cannot be a close comparison between the poor, 
drunken, starving Roman Catholic playwright, who 
begged for his third part of £5 to keep him out of 
prison, and the elegant and refined — and, alas ! 
sceptical — associate of George Lewes and Herbert 
Spencer. Yet the author of * The Virgin Martyr,' 
though he could not have achieved * Romola,' might 
have written *Amos Barton;' and the pen which 
produced ' Middlemarch ' might 230 years earlier 
have diverged into ' The City Madam ' or * The New 
Way to pay Old Debts.' 

I have no difficulty with the two remaining chief 
Shakespearians and the two especially brilliant 
among the novelists of our own time. The sparkling 
writer of comedy, the master of pathos, when he 
chooses to try it, is Fletcher in the seventeenth, 
Dickens in the nineteenth century. There is a great 
resemblance between the two ; both somewhat care- 
less in diction, both well acquainted with the ins and 
outs of lower and middle class life. There is this 
difference, that the dramatist wrote to amuse and 
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to get money ; the novelist, though he did not leave 
the money out of his calculations, had always some 
high moral aim, — to level some abuse, or to hold up 
for admiration and imitation some neglected virtue. 

The caustic satirist, the scholarly delineator of 
life as it is and ought not to be, is a title alike for 
Jonson and for Thackeray. They differ in this, 
that the novelist wrote with feeling, the dramatist 
with pedantic correctness. Jonson could not have 
produced Esmond, nor conceived Colonel or Ethel 
Newcome; nor could Thackeray have been the 
author of Sejanus or Catiline, nor * The Staple of 
News.' But ' Bartholomew Fair ' and * Vanity 
Fair ' have their points of similarity ; ' Every Man 
in his Humour' is a counterpart, in its way, of 
' Pendennis,' and the cynicism of * Philip ' is of 
a piece with that of ^ Volpone.' 

It would be tedious and fanciful if I were to 
institute a comparison between the minor Shake- 
spearians and the other writers of fiction of our time ; 
to put Green and Marlowe, Webster, Chapman, 
and Shirley by the side of James and Ainsworth, 
Charles Lever and Anthony Trollope, and the states- 
man-novelist about whose writings I dare not say a 
critical word, lest I should be accused of intro- 
ducing politics into my paper. Yet I do think 
that resemblances may be traced, and that the old 
order of things is to be seen, by those who seek it, 
beneath the creations of the new order. " The 
thing that has been, it shall be;" literature, as 
well as history, repeats itself. 
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THE SCOTTISH AND ENGLISH MACBETH. 

BY MES. CHARLOTTE OARMICHAEL STOPES. 
[Read February 24th, 1897.] 

Few historical characters have had more varied 
portraits, painted with more contradictory and 
irreconcilable attributes, than King Macbeth. It 
is more than usually interesting in his case to trace 
the psychologic causes of the gradual darkening of 
the colours in which he is represented against the 
lurid background of his times. Most of the na- 
tional records of his period which escaped the 
ordinary risks of time were destroyed by Edward I 
of England in his merciless descents on Scotland. 
Fragmentary notices of his life and times may be 
gleaned from Norse historical tales, such as the 
' Orkneyiuga Saga' and 'Torfaeus;' from English 
chronicles, such as the Saxon Chronicle, the Chro- 
nicles of Henry of Huntingdon, Florence of Wor- 
cester, and from Welsh histories. More consecutive 
accounts can be found in the different Irish Annals 
in their various recensions, and from Irish poems. 
The close racial connection between the Scots of 
Ireland, called " Scotia " until the tenth century, 
and the Scots of Alba, now called Scotland, kept 
up the interest of the Irish Scots in Scotch history 
even after the final separation of the branches. 
Some few national records also escaped, chief among 
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which is the Register of the Priory of St. Andrews. 
One series of records of all centuries from the fifth 
till the fifteenth were not destroyed by Edward I, 
but have been left, and are being left, more or less 
to the mercy of the elements. I mean the magni- 
ficent examples of carved crosses and sepulchral 
stones, fashioned by the hands of the old monks, 
and once scattered so widely over the country. 
Miss Christian Maclagan, the veteran antiquarian 
of Scotland, has studied these deeply, and has 
lately presented to the British Museum a splendid 
collection of three hundred rubbings taken all by 
her own hands from stones and rocks, often most 
diflBcult of access. I have not been able to find 
from these any direct information regarding Mac- 
beth, but there are certainly many memorials 
dating from his reign that might have revealed 
something regarding it, had earlier antiquaries 
taken anything like the trouble Miss Maclagan has 
done during this century. For instance, it has 
often been said that Luctacus, a son of Macbeth, 
died with him on the battle-field of Lumphanan on 
Deeside, and that a stone was raised to his memory 
on the field of battle. A monumental stone still 
stands there, but with its records obliterated. 

From contemporary authorities we are more 
likely to learn the real facts than from later and 
more highly finished productions. Though we' 
have only fragments of what once was, yet by 
piecing these fragments carefully together, as in a 
mosaic, we can see somewhat of the real man as he 
appeared to the men of his times. To understand 
Macbeth, we must also learn somewhat of those 
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with whom he was connected. Dull as they seem 
to be when bereft of their associated ideas, pedi- 
grees and dates are suggestive guides in the history 
of the long past; and to understand Macbeth I 
must refer you to the pedigree of his predecessors.* 
We must remember that before his days the royal- 
succession was not settled as it is to-day. The 
strongest man of the royal blood was elected, or 
elected himself king, generally killed his compe- 
titors, and reigned until some other royal relative 
grew old enough and strong enough to assail him. 
This was not peculiar to Scotland. Ireland had 
more abundant illustrations of the same principle, 
and the England of the eleventh century was not 
without examples of kings who reached a throne by 
a path of blood. For many generations the succes- 
sion in Scotland had been doubly unsettled by the 
fact that there were two rival lines, each producing 
rival aspirants for the throne. Historians are pretty 
nearly agreed as to the order of succession of these 
from the time of Kenneth Macalpine, the first purely 
Scottish king, who united in himself the lines of the 
Pictish and the Dalriadic races. The secondary 
line died out with Constantino in 997, but the sur- 
viving family split into two branches. 

King DufPe, the eldest son of Malcolm I, was 
murdered in 967 by one of his chieftains — a sure 
date, because of the eclipse of the sun that occurred 
at the time. CuUen, the claimant of the rival line, 
succeeded him for four years, when he was killed in 
a contest, and Kenneth II, the brother, of Duffe 
and second son of Malcolm I, succeeded. Many 

* Note 1. 
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praise him as a good king, more as a great king, 
but St. Berchan, the Irish poet, significantly names 
him '* the fratricide,'* under which title " more was 
meant than meets the ear." It was he who drafted 
the new laws of succession, whereby a child of the 
king, adult or infant, male or female, should 
succeed in preference to other relatives. It was he 
who poisoned the brave young Malcolm, son of 
Duffe, whom public opinion had forced to make the 
Prince of Cumberland as his heir apparent. This 
murder he committed to secure the crown on his 
death to his own son Malcolm. But in spite of these 
and other similar arrangements, Constantine, the 
last descendant of the secondary line, succeeded 
him, and reigned for two years. Then Kenneth III, 
or Gryme, ascended the throne. He was the son of 
the murdered Duffe and brother of the murdered 
Malcolm, and even by the new laws designed by his 
uncle, if taken in the abstract, was the natural 
heir. But very soon he was killed, and Malcolm II, 
son of Kenneth II, at last ascended the throne in 
1005. Kenneth III had left a son, Bodhe, who 
seemed to have been willing to resign his claims for 
the sake of peace. Malcolm had only daughters. 
Bodhe had a son, Malcolm, and a daughter, Gruoch, 
who was married to Gilcomgain, the Lord of Moray. 
One of Malcolm's daughters, Bethoc or Beatrice, 
was married to Crinan, Abbot of Dunkeld, the 
Primate of all Scotland. Celibacy in those days 
was not apparently binding on the Culdee clergy, 
as Miss Maclagan's rubbings from sepulchral stones 
can doubly prove. Bethoc had a son called Duncan, 
who probably owed his unwarlike mildness to his 
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clerical upbringing. Another daughter, we know 
from the Orkneyinga Saga, became the second wife 
of the famous Sigurd, and mother of the more 
famous Thorfinn. In the * Chronicle of Hunting- 
don* (Skene's edition) Macbeth also is called the 
grandson of Malcolm. Later historians say that 
Doada, one of Malcolm's daughters, was married to 
Finlegh, the Thane of Ross, and was the mother of 
Macbeth. This is not definitely stated in the Irish 
records, but is consonant with information there 
given. The death of Finlegh in 1020 is there 
given as that of the King of Alba, the same word 
being used for a very great lord as for a great king. 
It seems to me possible that, after the death of 
Sigurd in 1005, Finlegh might have married his 
widow, and thus reconciled the records of Malcolm 
having only two daughters with the accounts of 
three husbands of Malcolm's daughters. 

There were, therefore, four possible heirs to 
Malcolm II. Thorfinn, the son of a daughter; 
Macbeth, the son of a daughter; Duncan, the son 
of a daughter, and Malcolm, the grandson of Mal- 
colm II' s predecessor, .Kenneth III. The king 
preferred his grandson Duncan, and probably know- 
ing the youth's weakness, waded through blood to 
make his title sure. For his sake he attacked Gil- 
comgain, who favoured the line of Duffe. 

The * Ulster Annals ' tell us he burned Gilcom- 
gain alive in his castle, with fifty of his ftiends, 
in 1032. By some means the husband found an 
opportunity of escape for his wife, and Gruoch, 
with her infant son Lulach in her arms, fled to 
beg protection from their powerful neighbour. 
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Macbeth, Thane of Ross. It was probably the 
royal lineage of these two that stimulated the 
massacre. We may imagine what the desolated 
widow felt as she fled regarding her relative, King 
Malcolm II, that St. Berchan calls ** Forranach, or 
the Destroyer." Macbeth received her kindly and 
shortly afterwards married her ; and the first trait 
of his character thus outlined for us is his generous 
and protecting love for a proscribed fugitive. The 
* Ulster Annals' tell us that in 1033 "Malcolm, 
the son of Bodhe, the brother of Grruoch, was killed 
by Malcolm the king,** who thereafter persuaded 
his nobles to confirm the new laws of inheritance 
drafted by his father. We can imagine the doubly 
embittered feelings of that woman, in whom new 
hope for her brother's accession had stirred since 
her marriage, at this proof of the ** Destroyer's " 
success. Yet if that law meant anything, it meant 
that she and her child were the true heirs, sole re- 
presentatives, after her brother's murder, of the 
main line of Kenneth Macalpine. The king's violent 
and unexpected end the following year, 1034, opened 
the way for Duncan's immediate accession. The 
Norse Sagas say that Karl Houndson succeeded 
Malcolm II, a name unknown in Scottish history. 
But it must represent Duncan. The Saga is a long 
series of illustrations of the Scotch king's folly 
and incompetence. He demanded tribute from 
Thorfinn for Caithness, who refused it, saying he 
had never paid tribute to his grandfather for his 
gift, and would not to him. The king sent by land 
against him, into Caithness, Moddan, who was 
defeated ; and he fitted out a fleet to attack him 
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personally 'by sea. The King of Scotland was 
ignominiously put to flight, and raised a new army 
against Thorfinn on land. This was also defeated, 
and Thorfinn scoured the country down to Fife. 
Historical objections have been made to the truth 
of the Danish invasions mentioned during Duncan's 
reign. Perhaps there was some confusion in the 
particular branch of the invading Norsemen, and 
Thorfinn^s descents may be confused with those 
of Sweyn. The Irish ' Annals of Loch C6 ' tell 
us that in " 1040, Duncan, son of Crinan, Abbot of 
Dunkeld, King of Alba, was killed by his own 
people." The Irish ' Annals,' called the Chronicle 
of the Scots, add the fact that he was of '' immature 
age.^^ That, however, probably meant only that 
he had not yet attained the prime of manhood. 
Marianus Scotus, a contemporary author, says that 
he was killed in the autumn of 1040, by his leader, 
Macbeth MacFinlay, who succeeded him. The con- 
tinuation of the * Chronicle of the Picts and Scots ' 
gives the name of the place as Bothgownan; the 
* Metrical Chronicle,' called the ' Chronicle of 
Elegies,' states that Duncan died near Elgin by a 
fatal wound given by Macbeth. In the critical state 
of afiairs, everybody seemed to think it was the 
best thing that could happen. Macbeth succeeded. 
The country needed a strong ruler. The English 
chroniclers did not think Duncan's life and death 
important enough to mention, though they record 
both the reign of his predecessor, Malcolm, and 
successor, Macbeth. Macbeth is famed as a good 
king, honoured by the Church, beloved by his 
people, and feared by his country's foes. His were 
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good days for Scotland ; the very weather seemed 
to improve, and the crops were plentiful, generally 
a sign of able and stable government. He evidently 
guarded and protected his wife's son, Lulach, 
though he had sons of his own. In the * Chartulary 
of St. Andrews ' a charter shows that Gruoch, the 
daughter of Bodhe, was the wife and queen of 
King Macbeth, and reigned along with him. Tigher- 
nach, a contemporary historian, tells us of a rising 
against him in 1045, in which *' Crinan, Abbot of 
Dunkeld, the father of Duncan, was slaiu, and with 
him many, even nine times twenty heroes." It is 
very probable that the death of this Churchman 
touched Macbeth's conscience in a way that his 
cousin's death had not done ; for the next fact 
we hear of him is from Marianus Scotus and the 
English chroniclers, *' that he scattered silver 
abundantly among the poor in Rome in 1050." 

Now this was the year that Thorfinn of Orkney 
went to Rome to be absolved by the Pope, accord- 
ing to the Orkneyinga Saga; so probably Mac- 
beth either accompanied his cousin and friend (who 
may even have been his step-brother), or the one 
was mistaken for the other. There is no allusion 
to the existence of Banquo in any contemporary 
records; indeed, the very name is not Scottish. 
Some man, of course, might have filled his role. 
But no chief of Lochaber made his mark at the 
time. The * Ulster Annals ' tell us of the " great 
invasion of the Saxons under Siward in 1054, when 
3000 men of Alban died, and 1500 of the Saxons." 
And Florence of Worcester says that King Mac- 
beth received kindly, in 1062, the Norman exiles 
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driven from England by the influence of Godwin, 
and that in 1054 Siward went against him, slew 
many Scots and all the Normans, and raised Mal- 
colm III to the throne. But it was not until 
"1057 that Macbeth was really slain by Malcolm 
in battle at Lumphanan." There is no mention 
of Macduff or of his wife. The * Elegiac Chronicle ' 
says of Macbeth that in his reign were fertile 
seasons ; but that he died a '' cruel death," an 
epithet not applied to the death of Duncan. 

The * Duan Albanach,' an Irish poem of the 
succeeding reign, commencing, in a way one would 
not expect at the date, by an address to Scotch- 
men, 

" all ye learned of Alban, 
Ye well-skilled host of yellow-haired men/' 

mentions " Macbeth, the son of Finlay," as ''the 
renowned king." But it is from St. Berchan, an 
Irish monkish poet, a contemporary, that we get 
something like a concrete image of the man. He 
tells the stories of the Kings of Scotland in a 
style then fashionable, as if they were prophetic, 
naming each by a descriptive cognomen. Malcolm 
II, *' son of the woman of Leinster," he calls " For- 
ranach the destroyer," "the wolf-dog who shall 
eat up all Alban." 

" Then shall take after liim without delay 
A king whose name is Ilgalrach (much diseased). 
The king was not young, he was old ; 
He will send for the hostages of the Gael, 
Alban shall not be defended in the time 
Of the many-diseased, many-melodied man.^* 

(Mr. Skene's translation.) 
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Now this is the only remark that suggests old 
age in Duncan, which dates controvert; but it 
evidently does so as a poetic figure to illustrate a 
weakness suitable to old age. The conclusion of 
St. Berchan*s resume is distinctive : 

" Afterwards the diseased king takes^ 
Whose name was the Ilgalrach ; 
Of that disease he dies^ 
Such were his high tales." 

This would suggest that he had not fallen in the 
fight, that his wound was curable, but that he died 
from the effects of bad blood afterwards. St. Ber- 
chan on Macbeth is effusive, and gives no word of 
blame throughout. 

" Afterwards the ruddy king will possess 
The kingdom of high-hilled Alban, 
After slaughter of Gael, after slaughter of Gall, 
The liberal king will possess Fortrenn. 
The strong one was fair, yellow-haired, and tall ; 
Very pleasant was the handsome youth to me, 
Brimful of food was Alban east to west 
During the reign of the ruddy and brave king. 
Seven and ten^ years 
Over Alban the sovereign reigned ; 
Then, on the middle of Scone, it vomited blood. 
The evening of a night in much contention. 
Afterwards the Son of Misfortune will possess," — 

that is Lulach, the son of Gilcomgain and Queen 
Gruoch. 

" Donald Bane, the son of Duncan, governs Scot- 
land now," says St. Berchan, to date the conclusion 
of his work. 

* In original " twenty " in error for ten. 
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Lulach reigned but a few months, being killed by 
Malcolm in March, 1058, as the chroniclers all say, 
by " stratagem, treachery, or treason." 

Macbeth and Lulach were the last Scotch kings 
buried in lona. The Archdean Monro, in 1549, 
gives an account of the island and of the tumulus 
or chapel in the sanctuary, " wherein lie forty-eight 
Scotch kings ;" of the other tumulus where lie 
four Irish kings, and of the third where lie eight 
Norwegian kings. After that last royal burial in 
the Sacred Isle,, which of itself proves Macbeth to 
be no usurper, '* the old order changed, giving 
place to the new." I do not wish to say anything 
against Malcolm the Great-Head, or his canonized 
Saxon queen, Margaret Atheling ; but we must 
not ignore the historical position. The accession 
of Henry VII of England was an exact parallel to 
that of Macbeth ; but if we could imagine a son of 
Richard III growing up to manhood, and coming 
back to kill Henry VII and Henry VIII, and 
supplant their line permanently with his own, 
we should have to-day a very different account of 
the battle of Bosworth Field. Such was the posi- 
tion of Malcolm. It was easy for the successful 
survivor to beg the question of the righteous- 
ness of his cause by calling his predecessor a 
usurper and a murderer, and by appealing to the 
Acts passed by his grandfather for the succession. 
How little these really affected national custom 
was proved afterwards, when, on Malcolm's 
death, his brother Donald Bane succeeded him 
before his own son. Malcolm abrogated all Mac- 
beth's laws, altered all his customs, and removed 
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his capital from Perth to Dunfermline. A new 
race of bards sang his praises, and they could 
hardly do that without spending their talents 
in dispraise of Macbeth. The kings' new earls, 
and their trains carried home the ^* Makers' 
Measures" to their castles to mould "traditional 
history." But the influence of Malcolm's second 
wife, Margaret, was even more powerful than his 
own. 

She collected round her, troops of Norman and 
Saxon friends, and of Romish priests. These all 
pronounced against the civilisation they found in 
the north, against the earlier form of Christianity 
introduced by St. Columba, — more spiritual, ahd at 
the same time more human than the papal type. 
The new priests supplanted the old Culdees, and 
the new stranger clerics in the pay of Malcolm and 
of Margaret, ignorant of the old history of the land, 
became the transmitters of their tradition and the 
manufacturers of written history. But they tried 
to ignore how the national spirit rebelled against 
the foreign influences that affected the king, and 
how it looked fondly and sadly back to the good old 
days of King Macbeth, a king so powerful, so 
prosperous, so faithful, so hospitable, and withal so 
national. 

The name and fame of lona was gradually ob- 
scured in mist, and the traditions of St. Andrews 
were elaborated and pushed back in time, so as to 
antedate the coming of Columba. The daughter of 
the Scottish Malcolm and the Saxon Margaret, 
Matilda, became the queen of the Norman Henry I 
of England, and carried her traditions south with 
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her. William Warner, in * Albion's England,* says 
of Edgar Atheling, — 

" His flight Scotch-queened his sister, she regraded 
English blood ; '' 

and thus in both divisions of the island there was 
a reason to look unfavorably on Malcolm's pre- 
decessor. Nothing ever occurred to restore honour 
to the memory of Macbeth, though even after the 
death of Luctacus he was not childless. The sig- 
nature of Cormick, a son of his, appears as witness 
to a charter of Alexander I in the * Chartulary of 
St. Andrews.' A son of Lulach also survived. 
Strangely enough, the * Ulster Annals' record in 
the year 1085 that '* Malsnectai, son of Lulach, 
ended his life happily," at the same time that 
" Domnal, son of Malcolm, King of Alban, ended 
his life unhappily." 

The passion for pedigrees increased during the 
next century. The family of William the Lion 
was worked back to Noah ; and when Walter, the 
Steward of Scotland, was married to Marjory Bruce, 
he also would have to elaborate a pedigree. And 
then probably Banquo was invented, or at least 
fitted in. After Edward I had destroyed all the 
authentic records he could get at, he attempted, by 
a collection of various allusions to Scottish history 
preserved in English writers, to substantiate upon 
paper the unfounded English claims, and a good 
deal of apocryphal matter became interpolated for 
that purpose. 

The first two works that can properly be called 
Histories of Scotland were written about the close 
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of the fourteenth century and the beginning of the 
next, — just about the same number of years after 
the life of Macbeth as we are now after the 
period of Shakespeare. DiflScult as we find it to-day 
to reach full and true particulars regarding the life 
of the poet, we may calculate how much more 
difficult it was to reach truth concerning a king 
against whose memory so many adverse circum- 
stances militated. The authors were both trained 
in St. Andrews as monks : the one, John de 
Fordun, became Canon of Aberdeen, and was be- 
lieved to have written his history about 1385 ; the 
other, Andrew of Wintoun, became Prior of St. 
Serf*s, in Loch Leven, Pifeshire, and apparently 
occupied himself with his History from 1395 till 
1424. John of Pordun had a passionate desire to 
reconstruct the history of his country, and travelled 
far and wide with his precious manuscript in his 
breast, that he might add to or correct it at any 
likely source. His chronicle was carried on by 
Walter Bower to the death of James T. It was 
written, as most monkish chronicles were, in La,tin 
prose. 

Pordun tells how Kenneth II tried to change 
the ancient order of succession, and how his chiefs 
hated him for this, asserting that they were thus 
deprived of their ancient rights. Yet he takes an 
inimical view of Macbeth. He makes him *'head 
of that turbulent family who had killed Duncan's 
grandfather." He blames Duncan for his weak- 
ness ; notes that Macbeth killed him at Bothgownan, 
near Elgin, and took possession of the throne. He 
describes Macbeth as a usurper and oppressor. By 
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his later days the Romish doctrine of priestly 
celibacy had prevailed, and Fordun does not under- 
stand the marriage of Crinan, Abbot of Dunkeld ; so 
he alters, or as he thinks corrects, his title into that 
of the Abthane of Did. He says nothing of Banquo, 
but records of MacdufE that he was proscribed for 
his friendship to the late king's sons; and when he 
fled to England his property was confiscated. He 
says nothing of the murder of Lady MacdufE. The 
story of Malcolm and Macduff stands nearly as we 
have it ; but Fordun adds, rather bitterly, that the 
historian William ascribes to Malcolm no praise at 
all for the battle that unseated Macbeth, but all to 
Siward, Earl of Northumberland. 

The chronicle of Andrew of Wintoun has a double 
value. It is not only the first history written in 
the vernacular language, but as it is arranged in 
rhyme it may be treated as a poem. Thus Win- 
toun appears first in order of modern Scotch his- 
torians, and third in order of Scotch poets, only 
Thomas the Rhymer, and Barbour, author of * The 
Bruce,' having preceded him. 

He does not seem to have consulted Fordun's 
workyi and his history may be treated as a separate 
source. Though gossipy, it harmonises in all im- 
portant points with other authorities, such as the 
English * Foedera,' and with the Register of St. 
Andrews. He is quite clear that the Abbot of 
Dunlceld married Malcolm's daughter, and became 
the father of Duncan. But he makes two strange 
slips. He makes Macbeth, Duncan's sister's son, 
which the dates controvert. He was of course his 
aunfs son. And he makes Gruoch the wife and 
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widow of Duncan, and disapproves of Macbeth 
marrying her afterwards, because of the forbidden 
degrees of aflSnity. He must have misread some 
text about " the royal widow," or " the queen," 
not realising that the royalty allowed by Macbeth 
lay in Grruoch herself, and was not derived from 
her first husband. A writer in * Notes and Queries,' 
second series, vol. xi, p. 25, is also confused by 
this. 

Wintoun makes one strange variation in ordinarily 
accepted history, of which, however, he was per- 
haps the best fitted of his time to judge. He says 
that Duncan had two legitimate sons, but that 
Malcolm was an illegitimate son by a miller's 
daughter. He gives that as the reason for Mac- 
beth's indignation when Duncan created Malcolm 
Prince of Cumberland. Then, after expostulating 
with Duncan in vain, Wintoun says that Macbeth 
killed him " by hope that he had in a dream^^ of his 
youth. He saw three women pass by : the first 
said, "I see the Thane of Cromarty;" the second, 
"I see the Thane of Moray;" but the third said, 
" I see the king." All this he heard in his dream- 
ing, and thought the women were likely to be the 
three weird sisters. Wintoun is the first to call 
Macbeth's action ingratitude, and his killing murder. 
He says nothing of Banquo, and tells the quarrel 
with Macduff in a lively way. Macbeth had forced 
his nobles to help him in the building of Dunsi- 
nane. The cattle sent by Macduff* were weak, and 
failed under their burden. Macbeth threatened 
that if such a thing happened again he would put 
Macduff^' s own neck into the yoke. Macduff fled 
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to his castle at Kennachy, in Fifeshire. Macbeth 
followed. Lady Macduff held the king in parley 
till she saw a sail upon the sea ; then, pointing to 
it, told Macbeth that iinder that south-bound sail 
there sat Macduff, and that if ever he came back he 
would work the king trouble for threatening to put 
his neck under a yoke. Wintoun says nothing of 
the murder of the lady ; and of this he would have 
had an especial opportunity of hearing, as her castle 
was in his diocese, and local tradition lasts long. A 
deep cleft in the bold rocks of Kincraig, west of 
Elie, in Fifeshire, is still known as Macduff's Cove ; 
and tradition says an underground passage once 
communicated with the castle. The village between 
the cliff and Elie is still called " The Earl's Ferry," 
but there is no hint of murder in the humorous 
rendering of the story " how the lady laughed at 
the king." 

Macduff fl^d to England ; " the lawful two refused 
to come with him ; " but Malcolm, " the stark and 
stout," at least listened to him. He, however, 
feigned himself to be guilty of all vices, which 
Macduff excused — all but falsehood. Then Malcolm 
explained that he only tested him. In all the scene 
there was no blame of Macbeth. Indeed, Wintoun^s 
description of his reign runs — 

" All hys tyme wes grefc Plente 

Aboundand, baith on Land and Se. 

He was in justice rycht lawful, 

And til his Legis all awful. 

When Leo the Tend was Pape of Rome, 

As Pilgrime to the Curt he come, 

And in hys Almys he sew silver, . 

Till all pure folk that had myser, 

VOL. xviii. • y 
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And all time oysed he to wyrk 
Profitably for Holy Kyrke/' 

Wintoun then goes ofiE to tell what he names 
** stories" about Macbeth. It was said he was the 
son of the devil and a witch. It is quite probable 
that Margaret's churchmen named him a child of 
the devil, and bardic imagination had elaborated the 
details. Wintoun says that Macbeth's mother told 
him that no man of woman born would be able to 
kill him, and he had a "phantasy" that he would 
never be defeated until Birnam Wood should come 
to Duusinane. This was well known, hence Mal- 
colm's order to cut down the branches and bear 
them on the march. 

Wintoun makes a nameless knight, evidently not 
Macduff, pursue Macbeth closest in the cruel chase. 
Macbeth addresses him as " Lurdan," which means 
a fool, and warned him off; but he pressed on, 
killed the king, and cut off his head. 

A hundred years later a new batch of historians 
arose in Scotland. John Mair, or Major, a Scotch 
tutor in the Sorbonne, spoken of as the Prince of 
Divines, wrote a history in Latin prose between 
1518 and 1521, Avhich was published in Paris. He 
follows Fordun fairly, rather condenses him, and 
adds no legends. He does not mention the name 
or story of Banquo. Probably stimulated by his 
example, as well as by the encouragement of his 
friend and patron Bishop Elphinston, Boece (1465 — 
1536), the friend and fellow-student of Erasmus at 
Paris, the first Principal of the University of Aber- 
deen, wrote anew the history of Scotland in Latin, — 
based upon Fordun of course, but enlarged by the 
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addition of Bishop Blphinston's collections and his 
own gleanings and imaginations. This was pub- 
lished in Paris, 1527. It was the credulity and 
want of discrimination of Boece that confused the 
true elements of Scotch history with fable, and 
made Lord Hailes bitterly say of him, " The Scots 
had been reformed from Popery, but not from 
Hector Boece." 

In regard to our story, he first gives the name 
of Doada to the daughter of Malcolm II, who was 
mother of Macbeth, and describes her son as a man 
of power and genius, but by nature cruel. It is 
Boece who first invents the story of Banquo, or at 
least interpolates him into history. He even intro- 
duces him into Macbeth's private dream. Therefore 
the weird sisters had to step into the outer world, 
tell Macbeth of his father's death, which happened 
twenty years before, and hazard the prophecy to 
Banquo that his children should be kings. He 
does not give Banquo a very noble role to start with, 
however. The tax-gatherer of the king, he was 
defied, wounded, despoiled, and driven back in scorn 
to his weak master, who sent forth a small army to 
punish the rebels. This also was swept away; and 
Macbeth had to go to restore order with all the 
more severity because of the weakness of his cousin. 
The story of Duncan's defeats, of his cowardly 
treachery to the Danes, poisoning them by mekil- 
wort or deadly nightshade when he could not fight 
them in the field, is expanded. Macbeth's indig- 
nation at the appointment of Malcolm Prince of 
Cumberland; the instigation of his wife to seek 
revenge from the weak and incapable king for his 
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neglect; his summoning a council of his friends, 
Banquo among them, and the march forth to Both- 
gownan where they slew the king, are "all told 
fully. 

All historians say that Macbeth made good laws, 
but Boece is the first who records the laws them- 
selves. I am inclined for many reasons to think 
there is some foundation of truth in the draft given. 
No one had any interest in inventing anything that 
would tell in Macbeth's favour. It is true that 
among these laws appears the feudal doctrines that 
all inheritance shall be of the king's gift; the 
knightly oath to defend women and orphans and 
the commonweal, sworn also by the king; the 
inheritance of daughters, and the dowry of widows. 
But one special law, which may be said to concern 
itself with compulsory technical education, I would 
like to note : " Counterfeit fooles, minstrels, jesters, 
and these kind of juglers, with such like idle per- 
sons, that range abroad in the country having no 
special licence of the king, shall be compelled to 
learn some science or craft to get their living ; if 
they refuse so to do they shall be drawn like 
horses in the ploughs and harrows." Now by the 
very language of this law Macbeth would raise all 
the proud blood of the professional minstrels and 
story-tellers of the country against him, and such a 
state of feeling would combine with the courtly 
foreign influences to dethrone him from his true 
place in Scottish history. 

Boece describes Macbeth's reign fully as wise 
and just up to a certain date. 

In the story of Hamlet by Saxo-Grrammaticus 
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there comes a hitch, so difficult to be explained that 
some have thought there were two Hamlets. So in 
all later histories of Macbeth comes a hitch, as if 
there were two Macbeths. The earlier and better 
one is derived from the old records ; the later and 
worse one is woven out of interested statements 
and bardic " stories." The date given for his de- 
cline is interesting. After ten years of good reign- 
ing he becomes smitten by a fury of cruelty and 
oppression. That would bring us to 1050, the very 
date at which he is believed to have gone to Rome 
to see the Pope. So all his wickedness must have 
happened after his absolution — a sad consequence 
of the rite if the authors only realised it. He 
killed Banquo then, and nothing ever succeeded 
with him afterwards. Boece invents the story of 
rieance. He first says that Macbeth killed Lady 
Macduff and her children, and probably through 
poetic justice allowed Macduff to destroy Macbeth 
instead of the " Lurdan " of Wintoun. He men- 
tions Lulach shortly as one of the ''faction of 
Macbeth," also killed by Malcolm, and speaks of 
Malcolm as if he succeeded at once, instead of after 
a three years' fight. 

Boece unfortunately wrote his history in Latin. 
John Bellenden, Archdean of Moray, was appointed 
to translate it into Scottish prose for the use of 
the young James V about 1533, published 1540; 
and William Stewart, poet, and Master of Arts of 
St. Andrews, was directed by Margaret the queen, 
daughter of Henry VII, widow of James IV, and 
mother of James V, to translate it into Scottish 
verse for the use of her son. It seems to have 
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been commenced on ISth April, 1531, and finished 
on September 29th, 1535. 

Bellenden makes few critical varieties from 
Boece. He says that Macbeth reproached Duncan 
for his weak government and his appointment of 
Malcolm as his successor, and only after his refusal 
to amend his ways slew him by the advice of the 
nobles. " He thought he had the best right to the 
throne after Duncan, because he was nearest of 
blood thereto by the tenor of the old laws, that 
where, young children were unable to govern, the 
nearest of blood should reign." This shows that 
Malcolm must have been a child then, as by dates 
we know he was. Bellenden is fuller than Boece 
about the influence of Macbeth's wife, her desire to 
be queen, and her advice that he should consult 
with his friends. On Macbeth's accession he says 
'* he brought the country to great tranquillity. He 
was the safe buckler of all innocent people, and 
diligent punisher of all injuines done against the 
commonwealth. And he endeavoured to make 
young men increase in good manners, and Church- 
men to pay attention to divine service. In the 
beginning of his reign he did many profitable 
things for his country, but by illusion of devylls 
he became degenerate from his honest beginnings 
to most terrible cruelty." 

Buchanan's more critical history appeared in 
1582. Though in Latin, I cannot but think 
Shakespeare read this special period at least ; for 
the following reason. In writing of Macbeth, 
Buchanan says, ** Some of our writers do here 
record many fables, which are like Milesian tales, 
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and fitter for the stage than a history, and therefore 
I omit them." To this a note is added : '' Milesian 
or nonsensical, for the inhabitants of Miletum in 
Ionia were infamous for telling tales so far from 
being true that they had not the least shadow of 
truth in them." 

It was from the prose translation of Bellenden, 
rather than from Boece's Latin, that Holinshed and 
Harrison translated the History of Scotland into 
English prose in le577 (second edition 1587), as it 
was in Shakespeare's time. Though it is printed in 
black-letter, Holinshed is more accessible for readers 
to-day than these others. We find in him naturally 
such errors continued as the misnaming of Duncan's 
father as Abbanath Crinan, and of Macbeth's father 
as Sinel instead of Finley. The story of Banquo is 
given in full, and its associations with Macbeth's 
life. But he rather contracts the allusions to Lady 
Macbeth ; he sums her life up in three lines : 

'^ But specially his wife lay sore upon him to attempt the 
thing, as she that was very ambitious^ burning in unquench- 
able desire to bear tlie name of Queen." 

Even after Duncan's death, however, Holinshed 
repeats what all historians had said, ** Macbeth 
began well." It was the murder of Banquo that 
changed his nature. Then he commenced to em- 
ploy spies, to consult witches, and do the deeds of 
cruelty by which he is now alone remembered. 

Macduff's visit to Malcolm, and the tests applied 
to him, are the same as we read in Shakespeare's 
play. But none of these vices, except cruelty and 
usurpation, were applied by Holinshed to Macbeth. 
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II. This brings me to the second part of my paper, 
which concerns the English portraits of Macbeth, and 
is practically a review of Shakespeare's treatment of 
his materials. The study of Shakespeare's methods 
of work rewards us by glimpses into the psycho- 
logic and aBsthetic processes of his mind. None of 
his plays reveal so much of himself as does the 
play of * Macbeth. ' It is at once the antithesis and 
completion of the play of * Hamlet,' — the contrast in 
thought, feeling, and circumstance. 

All commentators assert that Holinshed is the 
sole authority on which Shakespeare built this play. 
I do not think this correct, but the reasons for my 
belief require to be given in detail. There is no 
doubt, however, that Shakespeare read Holinshed. 
The modifications of the history in the play arise 
from — 

1st. Suggestions from study and experience. 

2nd. Deliberate alterations of historical events. 

3rd. The exercise of Shakespeare's poetic inven- 
tion. 

We cannot be certain of any connection where the 
earlier literary works are not extant ; but it is worth 
naming some that might have given suggestions. 

Between the 14th day of July, 1567, and the 
3rd day of March, 1567-8, Elizabeth's Master of 
the Revels spent in preparation for seven plays, 
one tragedy, and six masques, £634 9s. 5d. One 
of these was *' a tragedie of the King of Scottes ; 
to ye which belonged the scenery of Scotland and a 
gret castle on the other side " (Harl. MS., 146, 
f. 15). From Lansdowne MS., ix, ff. 57 and 58, we 
learn fuller details of these; also that they were 
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played before the Queen *' in the hall upon Shrove 
Sondaj and Shrove Tuesday at night." And from 
the account of the Treasurer of the Chamber we 
glean the payment " to William Hunnyes, Master of 
the Children of the Queen's Majesties Chapell, 
upon a warrant dated at Westminster, the 3rd of 
March, 1567, for presenting a tragedie before her 
Majestic this Shrovetide vi^*, xiii", iiii^." This 
first play, presented by William Hunnis before 
Elizabeth, as successor to Richard Edwards, might 
have been, of course, of any other King of Scot- 
land. It might even have represented the death 
of Darnley, which had happened on the 9th of 
February in the year before. Only for that there 
would not have been necessary the scenery of Scot- 
land above referred to — a mountain on the one side, 
and a castle on the other. 

A story of Macbeth was known by, and probably 
before 1596 ; for on the 27th August of that year 
" Thomas Millyngton was likewise fined at ii' vi"* 
for printing of a ballad contrarye to order, which 
he also presently paid. Md. — the ballad entituled 
the ' Taminge of a Shrewe ; ' also one other ballad 
of Macdobeth " (Arber's ' Stat. Regist.'). On April 
15th, 1598, George Nicolson, the English political 
agent, writes from the Scotch Court to Burleigh : 
" It is regretted that the comedians of London 
should scorn the king and the people of this land in 
their play, and it is wished that the matter be 
speedily amended, lest the king and the country be 
stirred to anger" (St. Pap. Eliz., Scotch series, 
Ixii, 19). This might refer to Greene's Scottish 
* History of James IV,' an extraordinary and unhis- 
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torical fantasia, to some lost play, or to a prelimi- 
nary draft of * Macbeth.' 

In Kempe's * Nine Dales Wonder,' 1600, there is 
an allusion to a " penny poet, whose first making 
was the miserable stolen story of Maedoel, or Mac- 
dobeth, or Mac somewhat, for I am sure a Mac it 
was, though I never had the maw to see it." 
Kempe would never thus have written of a play 
written by his friend Shakespeare. 

The manager of the Earl of Nottingham's Actors 
had " paid at the apoyntment of the Company, 
18th April, 1602, unto Charles Massey for a Playe- 
booke called ^ Malcolm, Kyng of Scottes,' the some 
of v^V' according to * Henslowe's Diary ' (Collier's 
edition), and there was "lent unto Thomas Down- 
ton, the 27th April, 1602, to buye a seut of motley 
for the Scotchman, for the Play called * Malcom 
the Kyng of Scotes,' the some of xxx^" 

The contemporary incidents of the tragedy of 
Gowry might have also suggested ideas of treatment 
of ' Macbeth.' The conspiracy and tragic end of 
Gowry, on August 5th, 1600, was the conclusion 
of troubles started years before. An account was 
printed in Edinburgh by Charteris the same year. 
Chamberlain writes to Dudley Carlton on Novem- 
ber 4th, 1602, moralising on the fact ''that three 
men in three several countries had suffered in the 
same way — Essex, Gowrie, Biron" (State Papers, 
D. S. Eliz., 185, 48). 

In December, 1604, the king's players — that is, 
Shakespeare's company — brought upon the stage 
the ' Tragedy of Gowry,' introducing the real names 
of the actors (see Win wood's * Memorials of State,' 
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vol. ii, pp. 41 — 64). Chamberlain to Winwood 
writes from London, December 18th, 1604 : — *' The 
tragedy of *Gowry,' with all action and actors, 
hath been twice represented by the king's players, 
with exceeding great concourse of people; but 
whether the matter be not well handled, or that 
it should be thought unfit that princes should be 
played upon the stage in their lifetime, I hear that 
some great councillors are much displeased with it, 
so 'tis thought it shall be forbidden." 

Uncertain as we must be concerning the effect of 
these forgotten Scottish stories upon Shakespeare's 
work, we are in a very different position in regard 
to the performance by the students of St. John's, 
Oxford, when the king in his royal progress ap- 
proached their gates in 1605. There are descrip- 
tions of this by Isaac Wake, the public orator, by 
Philip Stringer, by Anthony Nixon, and others. 
It is mentioned in Nichol's * Royal Progresses.' 
All note that ** the conceipte whereof the king did 
very much applaud." 

So many writers have alluded to this as a Latin 
play of * Macbeth,' that I took some trouble to find 
the original, and have given a translation in the 
notes.* The Latin words are to be found printed 
at the end of the play * Vertumnus,' by the same 
author. Dr. Matthew Gwynne, 1607. This was also 
performed before the king during the Oxford visit. 
Gwynne seems to have given much more satisfac- 
tion by the short interlude than by his longer play. 
Though we may see at a glance that it does not 
refer to Macbeth at all, there is no reasonable doubt 

♦ Note 2. 
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that it affected Shakespeare's conception, especially 
in the show of the eight kings and the reference to 
James (Act iv, sc. 1).* 'Macbeth' probably did 
not appear until after this ** Progress," but not 
long after, because in the play of * The Puritan,' 
1607, there seems to be an allusion to it : — " We'll 
ha' the Ghost i' the white sheet sit at the upper end 
of the table;" and we may, therefore, take it for 
granted that nothing after that date stood in the 
relation of " material " for Shakespeare's play. 

But, as a part of ** material," I must consider 
the strong evidence of Shakespeare's acquaintance 
with the scenes ho described. No Englishman 
who had not visited Inverness, and experienced the 
unexpected mildness of its northern climate, would 
have thought of describing it as ** pleasant," "deli- 
cate," or of noting the martins and their nests. 
"The heaven's breath swells wooingly here," he 
adds, in Act i, scene 6. 

Nor would he have changed "the green lawn" 
of Holinshed and " the pleasant wood " of other 
writers into " the blasted heath " near Forres, as 
the spot where the witches appeared, unless he had 
seen some such moors lying gaunt and terrible, as 
witnesses of past winter storms. It is possible, and 
even probable that Shakespeare visited Scotland 
early in the seventeenth century. After the execu- 
tion of Essex and the imprisonment of Southampton 
for supposed conspiracies in 1601, the Privy Council 
examined the players whom Essex had employed 
to play * Richard II,' — it was said with a sinister 
intent.t They seem to have been let off for lack 

* Note 2, page 44. 

f State Papers, Dom. Ser. Eliz., cclzzviii, 78, 85. 
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of evidence of complicity ; but the company com- 
pleted as quickly as possible their London engage- 
ments and went to Scotland, where Shakespeare 
very probably joined them. 

King James was so much attached to Fletcher, 
the English actor and manager, that Nicolson, from 
the Scotch Court, wrote to Bowes at the English 
Court, March 22nd, 1595 : '' The king heard that 
Fletcher the player was hanged, and told him and 
Roger Aston so in merry words, not believing it, 
saying very pleasantly, that if it were true he 
would haug them also " (State Papers, Eliz., Scotch 
series Iv, 59). There is no record of their play- 
ing in London between March, 1601, and December, 
1602. Manningham's note-book says March, 1602, 
but that was " old style." The " English '' players 
were highly honoured by the king in Edinburgh in 
1599, and again in 1601. The treasurer of the city 
records in his accounts payments to * The English 
Comedians " in that year. After staying in Edin- 
burgh some time, James sent them to Aberdeen to 
amuse his subjects there with ** plays and comedies 
and stage plays." He gave them a letter of recom- 
mendation to the magistrates, who conferred on 
Fletcher and his company the freedom of the city. 
(See Dibdin's * Annals of the Edinburgh Stage'). 
This is getting very close to Inverness. It is quite 
likely that if Shakespeare got as far as Aberdeen he 
went further. For the spell of the hills seemed to 
have been on him when he wrote * Macbeth/ 
There is at least nothing to disprove that he was 
with the company then. And we know that he was 
associated with Fletcher shortly after, and that it 
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was but a few days after James's arrival in London 
that he signed with his privy seal the patent for 
" the king's players, Laurence Fletcher, William 
Shakespeare, and Richard Burbage, &c., 17th May, 
1603/' 

2nd. Why was it that Shakespeare altered history, 
so as further to darken the character of Macbeth, 
already, as we have seen, clouded by later historians ? 
Why heap on him the sins of a hundred years ? 

For more reasons than one. It seems clear that 
Shakespeare acted as Poet Laureate in this play. 
The claims of a king who had highly honoured his 
company in Scotland ; who had made it his first 
care to appoint them his royal servants on his 
arrival in his English metropolis ; who had given 
them robes to appear in his Coronation Progress ; 
who had set free from the Tower, with all speed and 
grace, Shakespeare's early patron and friend the 
Earl of Southampton, and had done many other 
kindly acts, — the claims of such a king were strong, 
whether or not he did, as has been said, invite a 
play, expanding the suggestions of the Oxford 
Triumph. Shakespeare could not degrade himself 
and his art by the gross flattery of a Bacon ; but 
he flattered, nevertheless, with delicate taste and 
artistic skill. The combination of such flattery 
with his poetic conception was the triumph of a 
Laureate's inspiration. He never meanwhile forgot 
his patriotic sympathies as an Englishman. The 
subject of the play was associated with the king's 
family history, the scenes cast in his fatherland, 
but at a period too remote to suggest national 
jealousies, — indeed, on one of those rare occasions 
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in wbich the English could be shown in friendly 
relations with the Scots. 

Duncan, Malcolm, Banquo, James, were the cha- 
racters he was expected to honour. His poetic 
instinct showed him that the simple truth of Mac- 
beth, defrauded by Duncan, fighting with him and 
killing him on the field, would not inspire the 
initiate horror needed to carry over the sympathy 
of the audience at once to Malcolm, who afterwards 
won his crown from Macbeth iu the same way as 
he had done from Malcolm's father. Therefore 
Duncan's weakness was dignified by his being made 
a gentle old man ; Macbeth's national duty ren- 
dered unnecessary by the presence of Malcolm as a 
brave youth instead of a helpless child; inherit- 
ance treated on modern lines ; and the details of 
the murder of Duffe by Donewald, seventy-three 
3^ears before, carried over to the credit of Macbeth, 
with the added horror of making him bear the 
knife himself, instead of employing murderers as 
Donewald did. 

Neither Donewald nor Macbeth in Holinshed were 
troubled with remorseful visitings for what they 
had done. And though in Duffe's murder nature 
and the kingdom mourned, and the sun itself grew 
dark (it was really eclipsed), at Duncan's death 
Nature kept her thoughts to herself, the people 
rejoiced, and historians unanimously wrote, " Mac- 
beth began well." It was Kenneth II, who had 
secretly slain by poison the son of this same mur- 
dered Duffe that his own son might succeed, who 
dreaded sleep, saw visions, and heard voices of 
God's judgment. The murderer's son was Mai- 
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colm II — also a murderer, — the grandfather of 
Duncan. The superstition of DufEe, the revenge of 
Donewald, the guilty imaginations of Kenneth, the 
vice of CuUen, the covetousness of Gryme, are all 
added by Shakespeare to Holinshed's picture of 
Macbeth, as well as "the manifest vices of Eng- 
lishmen," — a phrase that Shakespeare was too 
patriotic to quote. When Malcolm charges himself 
with all the seven deadly sins, to test his visitor, 
MacdufE in Holinshed does not apply to Macbeth 
more than cruelty and usurpation. 

The character that Shakespeare saw looming out 
of the seething and chaotic past of Scottish history 
was a national representative of the kings preceding 
Malcolm Canmore, made clear by a foreshortening 
of history ; a generalised idea of race, worked up, 
like the superimposed photographs of Galton, which 
bring out the generic peculiarities. Only Galton' s 
become representative of general characteristics in 
a faint, blurred way. Shakespeare's generalised 
ideas became a real man, with character clearly 
outlined, distinct, and individual. 

Holinshed wrote in three lines what he had to 
say of Lady Macbeth; but Shakespeare also com- 
bines with hers the story of Donewald's wife. In 
her remarkable ending one sees traces of Shake- 
speare's study of Timothy Bright's * Treatise on 
Melancholy, containing the causes thereof, and 
reasons of the strange effects it worketh in our 
minds and bodies' (1586), one of the publications 
of Shakespeare's Stratford friend, Richard Field, 
the apprentice and successor of the great printer, 
VantroUier. 
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The story of young Si ward Shakespeare took from 
Hohnshed's 'England' (borrowed from Henry of 
Huntingdon). The dates are run together to in- 
crease effect. Young Siward died in 1054, old 
Siward in 1055 ; Macbeth in 1057, the same year as 
Thorfinn of Orkney ; and Lulach in 1058. 

But I have long been convinced that Shake- 
speare's inspiration was further assisted, and that 
he consulted another history of Scotland than Holin- 
shed, and one, too, that was not published until 
long after his date.* If he did so, the probability 
that he wrote the play by royal request is im- 
mensely increased. Master William Stewart's poeti- 
cal translation of Boece, already noticed, was finished 
in 1535. There were doubtless many manuscript 
copies at one time. Most certainly King James 
would have the original manuscript, and it is quite 
possible that he lent it to the poet of his royal com- 
pany of players, or employed a clerk to read it to 
him. Various divergences from the original, various 
amplifications of the text, either based on tradition 
or poetic invention, with a tendency to aggrandise 
the Stuart line for which the poet sung, give a 
distinct character to this work. It very largely 
supplements the stories of Macbeth and his wife. 
In every case in which Stewart differs from Holin- 
shed, Shakespeare follows Stewart ! Of course we 
must select from his rendering the characters that 
Shakespeare combines in Macbeth and his wife. 

It is Stewart who makes Donewald's wife bid her 
husband look up clear, and leave all the rest to her. 
It is Stewart who turns the conversation after 

* Stewart's " Oroniclis," first printed in the Rolls Series, 1858. 
VOL. XVIII. Z 
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supper to Donewald's indebtedness to the king; 
(Macbeth had nothing to be grateful for). It is 
Stewart who suggests the idea of a swoon, not in 
the lady, however, but in Donewald himself : 

" Dissimulat syne, for to fall in swoun 
As he wer deid thair to the erth fell doun, 
Sone after syne quhen that he did retorn 
Out of his swoun he stude lang in ane horn/* 

It is Stewart who expands the feelings of the 
Kenneth who murdered Malcolm into visions similar 
to Macbeth's. It is Stewart who represents Mac- 
beth brooding over the king's injuries, and who 
suggests the opinions of others as to his character 
before his wife induced him — 

'^ For til destroy his cousing and his king . . . 
So foul ane blek to put into his gloir, 
Quhilk halden wes of sic honour befoir." 

It is Stewart who sketches the character of Lady 
Macbeth fully, and speaks of her scolding her 
husband, and calling him a coward. It is Stewart 
who describes Macbeth as a fatalist throughout, 
and who sketches the picture of him standing, 
paralysed by the forest having moved, refusing to 
fight, while his followers desert him who would not 
defend himself. It is Stewart who broaches the 
idea of perpetuity to Banquo's race, who should 
reign " til the warldis end." So many other sug- 
gestions, phrases, and words even, given only by 
Stewart, are followed by Shakespeare, that I can 
only believe that he either directly consulted 
Stewart's work, or some other play based on that 
work. Shakespeare's " right copious and happy 
industry " was famed by his contemporary, Webster, 
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in his preface to * Vittoria Corambona, or the White 
Devil,' and we need not shrink from the idea because 
it required labour. 

The supernatural element in Macbeth was also 
distorted from its natural colouring and due pro- 
portion by royal influence. Holinshed and Stewart 
distinguish, what Shakespeare does not, the stately 
figures of the three weird sisters, that reveal un- 
sought, the truth, and the witches, dealers with 
Satan, whom the falling king afterwards sought, 
when he learnt, to his cost, that ** they keep the word 
of promise to our ears, and break it to our hearts." 

Both historians had suggested, in the description 
of the sickness of King Duffe, some of the charac- 
teristics of the witches. Others are suggested in 
the trial of Dr. Fian, 1591, in league with the 
witches, who were said to have tried to drown the 
king crossing from Denmark. In the description 
of this trial called * Newes from Scotland,' it is 
said that the ** witches sailed in sieves." A pamphlet 
on the subject, with additions by Archbishop 
Harsnett and Thomas Baker the Antiquarian, 
appeared in 1595. * Summer's last Will and 
Testament, 1600,' says *' Witches for gold will sell 
a man a wind ; " but there is no time now to linger 
over the many minor details that enrich our con- 
ceptions of Shakespeare's work. 

Reginald Scot's * Discoverie of Witchcraft ' had 
appeared in 1584. 

But another volume had affected Shakespeare 
more than all these, one even yet too scantily 
noticed by commentators. King James himself had 
published in Edinburgh in 1597, and in London in 
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1603, a * Book on Daemonologie.' A book written 
by a king under any circumstances was not likely 
to pass unnoticed; but a book written by the 
king whom Shakespeare was planning to honour 
might not be ignored. The king had proved the 
existence of witches and evil spirits against Scot 
the Englishman, who had denied them, and asserted 
their wickedness against Wierus, the German phy- 
sician, who had excused them. He analysed the 
motives of those who sought to pry into the for- 
bidden future. Such evil practices, he said, were 
generally begun " from curiosity, revenge, or greed 
of gear; " (the first witch shows revenge in Act i, 
sc. 3). The king divided sorcerers into two classes : 
powerful necromancers, tempted by desire of know- 
ledge, who could command Satan ; and witches of 
inferior power, who served Satan for reward. The 
king informs us that witches are ugly and old, and 
hence Shakespeare's ghastly picture of those " that 
should be women." 

The introduction of Hecate to the other three 
witches has been accounted for by the romantic 
nature of Shakespeare's genius. But if he had in- 
tended the first group to represent the inhabitants 
of the eldern world, or had studied the classic attri- 
butes of the Parcae, Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos, 
he would have found to these often added a fourth, 
called Proserpina, Diana, or Hecate. R. Scot, in 
his * Discoverie of Witchcraft' says, " The witches 
believe that in the night-time they ride abroad with 
Diana, the goddess of the pagans " (b. iii, c. 16) ; and 
the kiug states that " the fourth kind of sperites, 
which by the Gentiles was called Diana and her 
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wandering Court, and by us called Phairie/' Diana 
Triformis, or Hecate, might thus naturally enough 
mingle with other uncanny things of darkness. 

In the * Hamlet' as acted in Germany, 1603, Phan- 
tasmo says, " Hecate, thou queen of witches." 
In the prologue to the same play also the three 
Furies address Night by the name of " Hecate." 

"The Witch" of Middleton was later, and bor- 
rowed from Shakespeare. Macbeth' s were not called 
witches at the first. Dr. 8imon Forman, describing 
the play on the stage in 1610, says, " There stood 
before them three women, fairies or nymphes." 

King James had fully described the four different 
kinds of spirits that follow and trouble certain 
people. The first were Spectra, or Umbra Mor- 
tuorum, haunting houses and solitary places. Ano- 
ther kind assume a dead body, wherein they lodge ; 
" they can easily open without dinne any door or 
window and enter thereat, . . . where they appear 
.... either to forewarn people or to discover to 
them the will of the defunct, or what was the way 
of his slauchter, as it is written in the Book of the 
Histories Prodigious." Was the vision of Banquo 
one of these embodied spirits sent to convict Mac- 
beth ? King James might well think so, if he 
pleased, remembering what he himself had written. 
And therefore I think that a real ghost must have 
appeared on the stage in the original play, so as to 
be visible to the spectators, the other actors being 
supposed not to see it, rather than that the audi- 
ence should be forced to imagine Macbeth's vision 
as his fellow-actors did. The triumph of Shake- 
speare's art lies in his power of satisfying the two 
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conceptions. Let the king please himself and see 
his ghost; Shakespeare reserves to himself his 
kingdom in the world of psychology. Only his 
imaginative characters see either witches or ghosts, 
only his most imaginative character in its highest 
states of tension sees visions and hears voices — sees 
the dagger and hears the voice, " Sleep no more." 
Macbeth's conscience having become hardened, 
gave him no terror before Banquo's murder, till at 
the feast he said, ** Would he were here," and his 
imagination woke ! The vision of Banquo rose, not 
as he saw him last, but as the murderer described 
him, " with twenty mortal murders on his crown." 

King James says, " I think it is possible that the 
devil may prophesy to them when he deceives their 
imaginations in that sort, as well as when he plainly 
speaks unto them at other tymes for their pro- 
phesyings." The falsehood of the witches' words 
are proved to Macbeth, who sought them; and 
proved true to Banquo's issue, who sought them. not. 

Incongruous with the northern spirit as is the 
semi-supernatural suggestion regarding the genius 
of Banquo, it acts as another delicate compliment 
to the king, and shows traces of Shakespeare's 
reading of his Plutarch for his Roman plays. 
** Under him my genius is rebuked, as it is said 
Mark Antony's was by Caesar's " (Act iii, sc. i). 

3rd. When the industrious Shakespeare had pre- 
pared his materia], the poetic Shakespeare elaborated 
his conception of a contrast to his Hamlet. Macbeth 
was thrown back in time, and cast loose from 
Christianity. His weakness in good, and his 
strength in wickedness alike, are shown to arise 
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from his having no elevating ideal, no inner saving 
faith outreaching to the Beyond. He had no 
wakeful conscience of his own, keen-sighted and 
ready to detect the first movements of great sins ; 
but only a jumble of customs, desires, and fancies, 
a utilitarian creed based on love of approbation, 
whose highest standard was **the golden opinions" 
of others. That lost, he had no internal moral 
force to support him in his high duties, and he fell 
from bad to worse. He was quite willing to commit 
murder if he thought he would not be found out. 
His lower self, tainted by sin, sought out wizards 
and witches, and he tried to secure his throne by 
blood. His imagination was the concrete and limited 
imagination of a savage, who feared the supernatural, 
yet would jump the life to come to attain his earthly 
ends. He was brave and determined, and his 
physical courage never failed, though for a moment 
his manhood quailed before the terrible vision of the 
murdered Banquo, and at the mortal sight by which 
he discovered " the juggling of the fiend that lied 
like truth." But the poet carries back our sympathy 
to the vanquished man, who, alone and deserted by 
men and spirits, willed to die with harness on his 
back. And this is the mission of the true tragic 
poet. Full of crime as Shakespeare made Macbeth, 
he painted of him a picture grand in its lurid colour- 
ing, equalled only in power and in interest by the 
** Satan " of Milton's ' Paradise Lost.' And from 
the stories he contracted into Macbeth's life, 
Shakespeare evolved a play on broad elemental 
lines, a picture of Destiny, stern as a Greek tragedy, 
or rather as three Greek tragedies, a trilogy of 
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crime, triumph, and punishment; a play in which 
romance and love-making, by-play and fun, have no 
place ; in which even the pure matronly love of Lady 
Macbeth was clouded from the very outset by am- 
bition ; and yet, taken all in all, it remains, perhaps, 
the play most widely read and deeply studied of all. 

The character of Lady Macbeth is even more 
Shakespeare's original creation than that of her 
husband. There is nothing in literature that one 
can note as a parallel. The character of Rossa, 
painted by Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, in his play 
of *^Mustapha," seems modelled after hers, but 
lacks all Shakespeare's finer touches. Through the 
early scenes of the play comes a faint whisper of the 
hidden wrongs of Macbeth and his wife, that induce 
them so readily to yield to the temptation of oppor- 
tunity, showing Shakespeare's suppressed study. 

Hasty readers are apt to blame Lady Macbeth for 
being the temptress of her noble husband. But 
even in the play Shakespeare shows that the thought 
had occurred to Macbeth before he spoke to his wife : 

*^ Stars, hide your fires, 
Let not light see my black and deep desires. 
The eye wink at the hand, yet let that be 
Which the eye fears, when it is done to see." 

Act i, sc. 4. 

His hesitations arose only from doubts of the 
prudence of present action, through the dread of 
losing these precious " golden opinions." The ad- 
miration his wife awakened in him by her bold 
counsel stimulated him to try to keep her golden 
oinnion and risk the others. When she urged, not 
the crime, but promptness and decisiveness in 
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action, he hesitated ; but when, descending to his 
lower level, she showed him how he might do it, 
and yet evade suspicion, he yielded at once. She 
was more fearless and impetuous than her husband ; 
more direct, more self-suflBcing, and more interiorly 
simple. Her imagination was of a colder, more in- 
tellectual type. Warm in her affection for her 
husband, she was proud of his kingly qualities, and 
wished him to be free to exercise them. The weak, 
indolent king, whose sole prop Macbeth had been 
and was, had ungratefully slighted him by making 
Malcolm the centre of attraction at the time that 
Macbeth was the true hero, and had given the untried 
youth the inheritance the brave man deserved. 

The weird sisters had said that "Macbeth in 
spite of all would be king/' Let him become so 
now, while the country honoured him and needed 
him, while Duncan was weak and Malcolm was 
young. They would go away to their southern 
capital, and it might be at the risk of his own life 
were Macbeth to follow him and attack him there 
later. Regardless of other considerations, she 
drove towards her end. It was only after it was 
attained that her conscience awoke, and waking, 
never ceased to gnaw. She at last recognised the 
moral elements of responsibility and retribution, 
and in her bitter remorse stands on a much higher 
plane than her husband. Her clear intellect re- 
cognised their united action to be sin; and acknow- 
ledged that she, the sharer in the one, shared all 
the other sins of her husband that flowed from 
that one. Macbeth deadened his imagination and 
blunted his feelings by repeated crimes; his wife 
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thinned the veil of sense, and let her late-bom ima- 
gination reign, while brooding over the terrible 
past, until it made her mad. 

Shakespeare, with consummate art, restores some- 
what of sympathy for her, as he had done for her 
husband. He never could have written the speech 
of Malcolm with which the play closes, as it gene- 
rally is printed. He would never have cast away 
his laboiu's, or demeaned his art, by recalling the 
thoughts of his listeners to the evils of " this dead 
butcher, and his fiend-like queen ;" but would 
have left them to go to their homes with the tragic 
feeling aching in their hearts, and the lesson of his 
play moving their souls, that in the beginning we 
must stay evil and avoid crimes, and that we our- 
selves are not suflScient so to do without a stan- 
dard higher than ourselves. Other scenes show 
alteration by an inferior hand, such as the second 
scene of Act I; but these last words are an addi- 
tion, similar in nature to those historic glosses 
that I have tried to show you have been added 
through the centuries to the contemporary por- 
trait of the brave king whose strong hand sustained 
eleventh century Scotland (Juring seventeen years.* 

* Dr. Gamett kindly suggested to me that it may be worth noting 
that Milton, who, in spite of his Puritan predilections, honoured 
Shakespeare even to reverence, seemed to have been dissatisfied 
with his treatment of Macbeth. Among the list of the subjects 
that he drew up in his youth, as plans for his work, he notes for 
tragedies * Scotch Stories, or rather British of the North Parts.' 

2. ' Duffe and Donewald,' a strange story of witchcraft and murder< 

3. Kenneth, who, having poisoned Malcolm Duffe, is slain by Fenella* 

4. Macbeth. The matter of Duncan may be expressed by the 
appearing of his ghost." Thus he separates the two main elements 
of Shakespeare's story, and seems to think another conception than 
that of Shakespeare desirable (Masson's ' Milton,' ii, 115). 
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NOTES. 



Note 1. 

I/ist of Kings of Scotland from Dungallus to Malcolm III, showing 

Pedigree of Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. 

DUNGALLUS, of the old Scottish race. 

Alpine, united the royal races of Picts and Scots. 
Kenneth I, eldest son of Alpine, 843—859. 

Donald, second son of Alpine, 859 — 863. 
Constantino I, eldest son of Kenneth, 863—877. 

Ethus, or Eocha, second son of Kenneth, 877 — 878. 
GREGORY, last descendant of Dungallus, 878—889. 
Donald, son of Oonstantine, 889—900. 

Constantine II, son of Ethus, 900—943. 
Malcolm I,gon of Donald, 943-4. 

Indulph, son of Oonstantine II, 954—962. 
DuPFB, eldest son of Malcolm I, 962—967 ^ 

CuUen, son of Indulph, 967—971. 



Kenneth II, second son of Malcolm I, 971 — 995. 
Oonstantine III, son of Oullen, 995—997. 

Kenneth III, or Qryme, son of Duflfe. 

Maloolm II, son of Kenneth II, 1005—1034. 

Duncan, son of Bethoc, I ^ 

1034—1040. 

Macbeth, son of Doada, 
1040-1057. 
LULACH, son of Gruoch, 

1057—1057-8. 
Malcolm III, son of 
Duncan, m. Margaret 
Atheling, 1057-8—1092 



Malcolm, 

Prince of 

Oumberland. 



Bodhe. 



Bethoc or 
Beatrice 

Ciinan. 

I 

Duncan. 



Doada 

m. 

Finlegh. 



Gruoch 

m. (first) 

Gilcomgain. 



Malcolm, 

killed by 

Malcolm 

II. 



Macbeth, 
m. Gruoch 
after death 
of Gilcomgain. 



LULACH. 
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Translation of the Oxford Interlude of Banqtw. 

Note 2. 

The short "play" presented before the king on his visit to Oxford, 
outside the north gate of the city, by the students of St. John's. 
Three pretended sibyls thus hailed him as from the forest : — 

*' Report is that prophetic sisters once 
Sang endless realm, great king, unto thy race. 
Fertile Lochaher Banquo owned as Thane, 
The sceptre not to Banquo, but his seed. 
They prophesied in everlasting gift. 
When Banquo leaving the court, was hid in the forest. 
We three similar fortunes sing to thee and thine. 
When thou, much longed for, comest from the woods to the town. 
And we salute thee — 

1. Lord of Scotland, hail. 

2. Hail, King of England. 

3. Chief of Ireland, hail. 

1. Hail, who to Graul hast title, lands elsewhere ! 

2. Hail, whom erst severed Britain wholly owns ! 

3. Hail, mighty King of Britain, Ireland, Gaul ! 

1. Hail, Anne, daughter, sister, wife, mother of kings ! 

2. Hail, Henry, thy fair prince and Britain's heir ! 

3. Hail, Charles, the leader of the Polish wars. 
1. Nor bounds to fate, nor dates to these we fix. 

The globe your realm, the stars your fame shall bound. 

Repeat thou, King Canute of fourfold praise. 

Exceed thine ancestors and match the sun. 

Nor bloodshed, wara, nor anxious times we plant, 

No frenzy is in us, but we are warmed 

By the divinity moved Thomas White, 

The London knight, in dreams to build this house 

Unto the Muses ? Unto God, and guardian John. 

For Christ's precursor bade this loved of God, 

And chiefest care, go to the house of Christ 

To worship. So, this salutation made. 

Go, and the academy rejoice at thee." 

M.G. 

The title-page of the volume bears * yei*tumnus, or the Oxonian 
Anniversary, 29th August, 1605, erected on the stage before King 
James, Prince Henry, the nobles, and the Johnsmen. London, 
Nicholas Aker, printed by Ed. Blount, 1607.' 
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Quotations from Stewart on the lines treated by 
Shakespeare. 
Note 3. 
Line 35,939, page 518, vol. ii, Stewart's * Oroniclis of Scotland.' 
" That samen tyme wes sindrie men of gude, 
Bicht fair and young, of Donewaldus bloode, 
Throw ill counsall of lordis in that land, 
Bebellaris war all of that samin band. 
This Donewald oft previt in that place, 
With fair trettie for till obtene thame grace, 
Bot all for nocht, that tyme it wald nocht be. 
Without mercie tha war all h an git hie. 
Quhairof that tyme consauit hes greit yre ' 
Into his mind, better than any fyre. 
With appetite, for to revengit be, 
And ever he mocht, with greit crudelitie. 
Dreidand to be suspectit of that cryme. 
With pleasant vult dissimulat that tyme, 
At all power ay for to pleis the king, 
As he had rakkit richt litill sic thing. 
This Donewald that tyme he had ane wyffe, 
Quhilk tenderly he lovit as his lyfe, 
Persauit weill hes be his said maneir, 
His countenance, his sad and hevie cheir, 
That he was wamit of his will that far, 
The langar ay apperand to be war. 
Dreidand at him displesit was the king, 
Bycht oft at him scho askit of sic thing. 
This Donewald, as kyndlie is to be 
Unto his wyfe, so tender luif had he. 
As leill luiffaris to uther sould be kynd. 
He schew to hir the secreit of his mynd. 
How that he wes commouit at the King; 
Content scho wes richt hartlie of that thing ; 
And he culd nocht his purpose weill cum till 
That causit him to want part of his will. 
This wickit wyfe quhen scho hard him so tell. 
Into hir mynd baith furious and fell, 
Persauit weill his haitrent at the king ; 
Content scho wes richt hartlie of that thing. 
For quhy herself was of the same intent. 
For hir freindis the king that time had schent 
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For tbair fcressone, befoir as I half told. 

This wickit wyffe that bitter wes and bald, 

Consauit bes witb greit cmdelitie 

Ane wickit wyle for to revengit be. 

And to bir busband in the tyme scbo said, 

* Blyn of your baill, se ye be blytb and glaid, 

And slaik also of all your syte and sorrow : 

All salbe weill, I find yow God to borrow, 

To my counsall, and heir I tak on me 

Of all injure tbow sail revengit be. 

Considder now tbow bes at tbi command, 

Of all tbis castell ilk syre and seruand, 

Bycbt bisselie for to obey the till. 

To satisfy all tbi desyre and will. 

At tbi plesour intill all gudlie baist, 

Hes tbow nocbt Duffus for to be tbi gaist, 

Witbout belief of tressoun in tbi cuir, 

Qubilk hes the wi'ocbt sic malice and injure ? 

Hes tbow nocbt seruandis also at tbi will, 

All tbi command at plesour to fulfill P 

How can tbow find,' scbo said, ' ane better tyme. 

To be revengit of this cruell cryme ? 

Hes tbow nocbt now tbis Duffus in tbi cuir, 

Hes done us baith so greit harme and injure P 

Dreid nocbt/ scbo said, ' suppois he be ane King, 

Tak litill tent or terrour of sic thing, 

Sen mony ane with litill red full sone, 

Siclike befoir to sic tirannis had done. 

Tbaii-foir,' scho said, ' as all the cace now standis 

And be umschew at this tyme fra tbi handis 

In all tbi lyfe, thocht tbow wald neuir so fane 

Tbow sail nocht get so gude ane tyme again.' 

This Donewald quhen be bard bir sa so, 

Oft in his mind revoluand to and fro, 

Syne at the last deliuerit hes rycht sone, 

To tak his tyme sen it was opportune. 

Throw bir counsaill quhillk causit hes sic yre. 

Into his breist, hettar no ony fyre. 

Keipand full cloiss all thing within his spreit, 

Yit neurtheless with dulce wordis and sweit, 

Rycht jocundlie wald commun with the King 

That he suld nocht suspect him of sic thing. 

The King him louit also ouir the laif, 

And in the tyme moir credence to him gaif, 
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No onj utber, so courtes wes and keynd, 
And held him ay for his maist afald freind. 
Is none that better mai dissaue ane uther 
No he in quhome he traistis as his brother, 
And of his lautie is nothing suspect, 
AIs of his mynd knawis the haill effect ; 
That is the man, traist weill, ouir all the laif 
That eithast ma his creditonr dissaif." 

Then he goes on to the murder, as does Holinshed, bat suggests 
also Macbeth's meditation before the murder — 
" He was aboue all eurthlie thing 
So far adettib to that nobill king," &c. 

The Visioun of Kenneth, after the murder of Malcolm Duffe, runs 
thus (line 37,439) : 

" So hapnit (it) syne efter on ane nycht 
In his sleip be ane visioun and sycht, 
Him thocht that tyme he hard ane voce apeir 
Quhilk said to him with ane loud voce and cleir, 
' O Kenethus ! tak tent heir to my sawis 
Thou trowis God thi cruell cryme misknawis 
That thow committet with sic violence, 
Quhen thow gart poysoun Malcum Dufe the prince 
Of Cumbria, quhilk air wes to Scotland. 
For cans, he said, ' thow tuke sic thing on hand 
Throw sic desire that thi posteritie 
Suld bruke the croun with haill auctoritie : 
Quhairfoir,' he said, * the God omnipotent 
Decreittet hes be his rycht judgment. 
Bycht sone on the sic ane vengeance sould tak. 
Till all thi realme salbe greit skayth and lak 
And to thi airis i^cht lang after the 
Rycht greit trubill without tranquillitie.' 
When this was said the voce vaneist awa 
This Kenethus, in his bed quhair he la, 
Siehit full soir with mony langsum thocht, 
Fra that tyme furth that nycht he sleipit nocht, 
So greit terrour in his mynd he tuke. 
That all that nycht he wolterit and he woik." 

The Revenge of Fenella somewhat suggests the action of Lady 
Macbeth (line 37,561. The story of Macbeth begins, line 39,705) : 

" In Forres toun, quhair that this King Duncan 
Hapnit to be with mony nobill man 
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Qubair Makobey and Banquho one ane da 

Passit at morn richt airlie for to pla 

Than hand for hand intill ane /ore«^ grene 

Thrie wemen met, that wyslie war besene, 

In thair cleithing quhilk wes of elritche hew, 

And quhat tha war wes nane of thame that knew. 

The first of thame that Makcobey come to 

' The Thane of Glames, gude mom to him/ said scho, 

The second said withoutin ony scome 

* The Thane of Gaidar, Schir, God you gude mome.* 
The hyndmest, with plesand voce benyng, 

* God save you, Schir. of Scotland salbe King.' 
Then Banquho said ' Abyde ane litell we ; 

Ye gif him all, quhat ordane ye for me P' 

Than all tha thre maid ansuer to that thing, 

Said * Makcobey of Scotland salbe King. 

Syne sone efter^ be adventure and strife, 

With lak and schame sail loiss baith croun and lyfe ; 

And neuir ane of his successioun 

Era that day furth of Scotland bruke the croun. 

And thou, Banquho, tak gude tent to this thing, 

Thow thi awin self sail neuir be prince no King ; 

Bot of thi seid sail lineallie discend 

Sail binike the croun onto the worldis end.' 

Quhen this wes said tha baid all three gude nycht. 

Syne suddantlie tha vaneist out of sycht; 

And quhair awa, quhither to hevin or hell, 

Or quhat tha war, wes no man yit can tell." 

Line 39,761 : 

" This King Duncane as ye sail understand, 
This ilk Malcolm maid Prince of Oummerland, 
In that belief, in storie as I reid 
Immediatlie he sould to him succeid. 
This Makcobey thairat had greit invy, 
That he did so, as ye ma wit weill quhy, 
For he traistit efter the Kingis deid 
Immediatlie to succeed in his steid ; 
And thocht King Duncane did him greit offence 
Of Cumberland that wold nocht mak him prince 
Efter the law that maid wes of beforne, 
Rycht mony yeiris or thair fatheris wer borne, 
Quhairfoir he thocht he did him greit unrycht, 
Quhilk in his hart ascendit to sic hicht, 
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And far hiear than ony man can trow ; 
For this same caus that I haif schawin yow, 
Bayth nycht and da it wes ay in his thocht 
Thairof to be rerengit and he mocht. 
Than to his wyfe he schew the fassoun how 
Thir sisteris said, as I haif schawen yow. 
And of the werd as tha that tyme him gaif 
Qahairof his wyfe did in her mynd consaif 
That he wes wrangit rycht far with the King ; 
Syne him awin self scho blamit of that thing. 

* Thow neidis nocht,' scho said, * uther presume 
Bot it maun be as Qod hes gevin dume, 

In to the self quhilk is so just and trew,' 
Be sindrie ressones that scho till him schew, 
' Traist weill, scho said * that sentence is so leill 
Withouien place fra it for to apeill. 
That it ma nocbt retreittet be agane, 
Quhilk in the self so equall is and plane.' 
Quhen this was said, than scho begouth to flyt 
With hym that tyme, and said he had the wytt 
So cowartlie that durst nocht tak on hand, 
For to fulfill as God had gevin command. 

* Thairfoir,' scho said, * revenge yow of yon King, 
Sen grattious God decreittit hes sic thing. 
Quhy suld thow dreid or stand of him sic aw. 

So blunt, so blait, berand himself so law, 
That war nocht thow and thi aucthoritie, 
With all his liegis he wold lichtlied be P 
And now to the sin he is so unkynd, 
Thairfoir scho said I hold the by thi mind, 
To dreid the man the quhilk for the is deid, 
And throw thi power oft of his purpois speid. 
Now tarie nocbt thairfoir ; speid hand, haif done, 
And to thi purpois se thow speid the sone ; 
And haif no dreid, for thow hes all the rycht 
Grantet to the be gratious God of mycht.* 
This wickit wyfe hir purpois thus hes sped, 
Sic appetit to be ane quene scho hed ; 
As wemen will, the thing that they desire 
Into their mynd bumis better nor fyre 
Baith da and nicht withouten ony eis 
Quhill that tha get the same thing that tha pleis. 
Ressoun in theme has na auctoritie. 
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284 THE SCOTTISH AND ENGLISH MACBETH. 

This Makcobey, quhilk wes bajth wyss and wycht 

Strang in ane stour, and trew as ony steill, 

Defendar als with of the commoun weill, 

So just ane juge, so equale and so trew 

As be his deidis richt weill befoir ay schew 

Syne throw his wyfe consentit to sic thing. 

For till destroy his cousing and his King, 

So foull ane blek for to put in his gloir, 

Quhilk haldin wes of sic honour befoir. 

To his friendis his counsall than he schew, 

Quhome in he traistit to him wald be trew. 

And speciallie to his cousing Banquho, 

And mony uther in the tyme also 

The quhilk promittet glaidlie with thair hart. 

In that purpois that tha suld tak his part. 



Quhen that he saw his tyme wes opportune 
Befoir the King appereit hes richt sone. 
First he begouth in sporting with him thair. 
And syne of him for to complene richt sair, 
Defraudet haid him sua of Cumberland, 
Sa oft for him in mony stour did stand. 
Without he wald that tyme revoik rycht sone 
All thing thairof befoir that he had done, 
Traist weill thairof and mony of the la we 
In tyme to come sic service for to have. 
And so tha fell ay fra the les to the moir, 
Quhill tha crabit on everie syde so soir, 
Ace u sand uther baith of word and deid, 
Quhill at the last even to the werst it yeid. 
On everie syde to pairties than tha drew 
This King Duncane that had with him sa few 
Amangis thair handis suddantlie wes slane." 

Of Macbeth, Stewart says, line 39,953— 

" Baith speir and schield to all Kirk men wes he 
And merchandis alss that saillit on the se. 
To husbandmen that laborit on the grund 
Ane better King in no tyme micht be fund." 

** But Macobey the quhilk so weill began 

He changit sone intill ane uther man." 
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In accordance with the announcement made in 
the last annual report, the present part of the 

* Transactions ' contains a few notices of current 
and forthcoming works which possess special lite- 
rary interest. It is hoped that this addition to the 
usual contents of the * Transactions/ which will in 
future be issued quarterly, will prove of interest 
and value to the Fellows. 

The Oxford University Press will immediately 
issue a facsimile edition of * Aucass'in et Nicolette.' 
The original MS. is in the Bibliotheque Rationale 
at Paris, and although it is admitted that it 
possesses little palaeographical interest, the fac- 
simile is justified by the literary merits of this 
beautiful story. The same Press has just published 

* Studies Subsidiary to the Works of Bishop Butler,' 
by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. This volume, 
which is uniform with Mr. Gladstone's edition of 
the works of Butler, will be chiefly attractive to 
the theological and philosophical student ; but the 
subject contains so much huiiian interest, and the 
noble aims of Butler are expounded with such con- 
summate skill and literary excellence, that it may 
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also appeal to a much wider circle of readers. 
Under the title of * A Student's Pastime,* a number 
of articles contributed by the Rev. Professor Skeat 
to * Notes and Queries * have been republished, most 
of which deal with English literature, and contain 
much that is of value to students of the language. 

Mr. George Allen announces * Goldsmith's Come- 
dies,' illustrated by Chris Hammond, with an 
introduction by Joseph Jacobs ; * Pen Portraits,' 
selected from Carlyle's works and arranged by R. 
Brimley Johnson; the concluding parts of Mr. 
Walter Crane's * Spenser's Faery Queen;' a new 
edition of the * Life and Letters of Thomas Pelham 
Dale ; ' and a new edition of Alma Strettle's * Lulla- 
bies of Many Lands,' illustrated by Emily J. 
Harding. 

Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and Co. will 
publish in November * The Century of Louis XIV,* 
from the French of Emile Bourgeois, by Mrs. 
Cashel Hoey. They announce also * The Civilisa* 
tion of Our Day,' consisting of Essays by Professor 
Max Miiller, Dr. R. Garnett, Sir Hugh Gilzean Reid, 
and other expert writers. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. announce * Gtiston de 
Latour,' an unfinished romance by the late Walter 
Pater, in which the scene is laid in France at the 
time of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. It has 
been prepared for the press by Mr. C. L. Shadwell. 
* Jewish Life in the Middle Ages,' by Mr. Israel 
Abrahams, the first volume of the Jewish Library 
under the editorship of Mr. Joseph Jacobs. * Old 
London Pleasure Gardens of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,' by Warwick Wroth, F.S.A. with photo- 
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gravure portraits, lithographs in colour, &c. ' * The 
Elder Pliny's Chapters on the History of Art/ 
translated by K, Jex-Blake. * An Historical Greek 
Grammar,' chiefly of the Attic dialect, as written 
and spoken from classical aAtiquity down to the 
present time, founded upon ancient texts and 
present popular Greek, by A. N. Jannaris. 

The Maomillan Company of New York announce 
the following :— * Langland : Piers the Ploughman,' 
edited by Miss K. Comans ; * The Siege of Troye/ 
edited from MS, Harl., 525, by C. H. A« Wager. 

Messrs. George Bell and Sons announce * The 
Art of William Morris,' by Aymer Vallance. This 
book promises an account of the various under- 
takings associated with the name of the lamented 
poet and artist, his literary works, and the part he 
played with regard to social and political matters. 

* Richard Cosway, R.A., and his Companions : 
English Miniaturists of the Eighteenth Century,' 
by George C. Williamson, D.Lit. *The Age of 
Wordsworth,' by Professor C, H. Herford, Lit.D. 

* The Age of Milton,' by J. Bass MuUinger and the 
Rev. J. H. B. Masterman. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. announce, 
as a supplement to * The Best Books,' * A Reader's 
Guide to Contemporary Literature,' by William 
Swan Sonnenschein, with complete Authors and 
Subjects Index. The value of this monumental 
undertaking as a work of reference is greatly 
enhanced by the knowledge and judgment shown 
in the critical and descriptive notices with which 
this guide is enriched. 

Mr. Heinemann has just published a series of 
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Essays on the History of Art, by Adolf Furtwangle, 
entitled * Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture/ This 
is the authorised translation, and is edited by- 
Eugenie Sellers, Also * Cardinal Manning,' by- 
Francis de Pressens^, 

The Council of the Royal Society of Literature 
have decided to publish in facsimile * The Miroir or 
Glasse of the Synneful Soule,' a prose translation 
of a French poem made by the Princess (after- 
wards Queen) Elizabeth, and written with her own 
hand when eleven years old. A copy of this 
work, which is now in the press, will be presented 
to each Fellow of the Society. 

The next part of the * Transactions ' will contain 
the paper on " Coincidences " read by Professor 
Max Miiller in May, 1896. 
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The life and work of Christina Eossetti will 
shortly be brought under the notice of readers in 
a very interesting manner by Mr. Mackenzie Bell, 
F.R.S.L., whose * Biographical and Critical Study' 
will be published by Mr. James Bowden. 

A very comprehensive work, by Mr. William B. A. 
Axon, F.R.S.L., entitled * Bygone Sussex,' is being 
published by Messrs. William Andrews and Co, It 
deals with the history, legend, folk-lore, and literary 
associations of the ^Mand of the South Saxons," 
and is enhanced in value by a good index and 
beautiful illustrations. 

Mr. Edward Stanford announces an ^Autobio- 
graphical Sketch of James Croll, F.R.S., with Me- 
moir of his Life and Work,' by James Campbell 
Irons, MA. This work should be popular with all 
lovers of the philosophical speculations of modern 
science; and the published correspondence with 
Darwin, Tyndall, Lyell, Professor M. Foster, Mr. 
A. R. Wallace, and others, gives it permanent 
interest and value. 

The ^ Heroes of the Nations ' series is now in- 
creased by Professor York Powell's ' Life of Alfred 
the Great.' 
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Messrs. H. Henry and Co. announce the com- 
pletion of the English translation by Arthur Cecil 
Hillier of Professor Richard Muther's * History of 
Modem Painting,' which is published in three 
volumes of from 600 to 800 pp. each. The history 
describes the work of 1417 artists, and is illustrated 
with 1300 reproductions of celebrated pictures. 

The * Literary Year-book, 1897,' edited by Fre- 
derick G. Aflalo, will be published during January 
by Mr. George .Allen. Among the chief features 
are — a critical resume of the past year's Litera- 
ture by Ernest Rhys, portraits and biographical 
sketches of distinguished authors, and practical in- 
formation in connection with the Reading Rooms of 
the British Museum, Bibliotheque Nationale (Paris), 
and Konigliche Bibliothek (Berlin). 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. will publish the follow- 
ing works early in 1897 : — * The Life and Times of 
Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage,' by the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury. In 1892 the Archbishop visited the 
cities of North Africa, in order to become acquainted 
with the general features of the locality. * The 
Conversion of Winckelmann, and other Poems,' by 
the Poet Laureate. A volume of expanded lectures 
delivered by Mr. E. T. Palgrave, whilst Professor 
of Poetry at Oxford, in which the author traces the 
treatment of landscape in poetry from Homer to 
the present time, and lays under contribution ancient 
Celtic and Anglo-Saxon poetry, as well as that of 
Greece and Italy. The next volume in the ' Foreign 
Statesmen ' series will be ' Maria Theresa and 
Joseph II,' by the Master of University College, 
Oxford. Mr. Bryce has just revised his well-known 
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book on Transcaucasia and Ararat, and has added 
a new chapter dealing with the recent history of the 
Armenian Question. Messrs. Macmillan are also 
issuing * The Alhambra,' by Washington Irving, 
illustrated with about 250 drawings of the places 
mentioned, by Joseph Pennell, and an introduction 
by Elizabeth Eobins Pennell. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin announces * The Romance 
of a Scots King,' by J. J. Jusserand, with photo- 
gravure frontispiece and other illustrations. 

Mr. Elliot Stock is publishing a sumptuous illus- 
trated edition of * The Enemies of Books,' by 
William Blades, author of ' The Life and Typo- 
graphy of William Caxton,' with a preface by Dr, 
Richard Garnett, C.B. Also a fac-simile of Walton's 
* Complete Angler,' with a preface by Richard le 
Gallienne. 

The Clarendon Press is about to publish * The 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford,' by T. G. 
Jackson, R.A., Hon. Fellow of Wadham College, 
Oxford. This work will contain nineteen full-page 
illustrations and numerous cuts, and it is believed 
will fully maintain the high reputation of this well- 
known author and artist. 

* The Miroir or Glasse of the Synnefull Soule,' 
which will shortly be published by Messrs. Asher 
and Co. for the Royal Society of Literature, is a 
translation from the French into English prose, 
made by Queen Elizabeth when a child, of a poem 
by Queen Margaret of Navarre. It is being repro- 
duced in fac-simile from the original manuscript, 
which was written and probably bound by the 
Princess herself, and presented as a New Year's 
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gift to her step-mother, Queen Katherine. The 
dedication states, " Therefore have i . . . translated 
this lytell boke out of french ryme into englishe 
prose : coyning the sentences together as well as 
the capacitie of my symple witte and small lerning 
coulde extende themselves." The dedication is 
headed, "To our moste noble and vertuous quene 
KATHBRIN, Elizabeth, her humble daughter, 
wisheth perpetuall felicitie and everlasting ioye," 
and ends ** From asherige the laste daye of the yeare 
of our lord god, 1544." The volume will also in- 
clude a prayer made by her Majesty, probably at 
about the time of the Spanish Armada, which has 
been copied on to the same manuscript by another 
hand. It begins, " O god the Almaker, keeper, and 
guider." An admirable portrait of the Princess ^at 
about the age when the poem was translated (eleven 
years) will form a photogravure frontispiece, and 
there will also be included in the volume a fac- 
simile of a letter written by the Princess Elizabeth 
to her brother, King Edward VI. 
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*The Mirror o£ the Sinful Soul/ announced in 
the literary notes of the last part of the * Trans- 
actions ' as a forthcoming publication of the Royal 
Society of Literature, is now ready, and may be 
procured from the publishers, Messrs. Asher and 
Co. The volume, bound in half calf by Zaehnsdorf, 
contains among other illustrations a photogravure 
frontispiece of an authentic portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth when a young princess. The collotypes 
have been prepared and printed by the Oxford 
University Press. 

" The photographic fac-simile of the little MS. book in 
the Bodleian Library ... is an admirable example of the 
advantages offered by the camera; . . . and the present 
publication, for which Mr. Percy Ames, F.S. A., has written 
a brief introduction, was well worth the care which the 
Royal Society of Literature, the editor, and the publishers 
have bestowed upon it." — Morning Post. 

" The Jubilee is producing much literature, and stifling 
much. But one book which it has helped to call forth 
would be welcome at any time. This is Mr. Percy W. 
Ames's edition in fac-simile of ^ The Mirror of the Sinful 
Soul.' Her Majesty the Queen has accepted the dedica- 
tion of this interesting work by her great predecessor. 
Mr. Ames gives us a fac-simile of Princess Elizabeth's 
translation in her own writing, which is the bold unso- 
phisticated band of a child." — Academy. 
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Professor Max Miiller writes: "It is extremely well 
done, and no more opportune memorial of the Queen's 
Diamond Jabilee could have been thought of. I know 
the original, and am all the more glad to possess your 
fac-simile." 

Mr. John Milne has just published * The English 
Stage,' being an account of the Victorian Drama, 
by Augustin Filon. Translated from the French 
by Frederic Whyte, with an Introduction by Henry 
Arthur Jones. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Bowes, of Cambridge, 
have lately published an important work upon 
which Mr. J. W. Clark, the learned Registrary of 
the University, has long been engaged. This is 
an edition with translation and glossary of 'The 
Observances in Use at the Augustinian Priory of 
St. Giles and St. Andrew, at Barnwell, Cambridge- 
shire.' 

The second volume of Professor Courthope's 
* History of English Poetry ' has just appeared. 
It covers the period from 1450 to 1600, and its 
main subjects are the Renaissance and the Refor- 
mation, and the Influence of the Court and the 
Universities. As the dates indicate, the authors 
dealt with include Sir Thomas Wyatt, the Earl of 
Surrey, Sir David Lyndsay, John Lyly, Sir Philip 
Sidney, and Edmund Spenser; while the final 
chapter treats of the Infancy of the Romantic 
Drama, as represented by Greene, Peel, Marlowe, 
and Kyd. 

Professor N. Hall GriflBn has prepared a new 
edition of Mr. Austin Dobson's ' Handbook of 
English Literature,' with some new chapters, and 
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extended to the present time. (Crosby Lockwood 
and Son.) 

The eighth and last volume of Professor Knight's 
edition of Wordsworth's poetical works is now 
issued by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. This volume 
contains the poems from 1834, the conjoint poems 
of William and Dorothy Wordsworth, a complete 
bibliography of Wordsworth's works, and an index 
to the poems contained in this edition. 

Messrs. Macmillan have also published the * Ro- 
manes Lecture on Machiavelli,' delivered in the 
Sheldonian Theatre, on June 2nd, by the Right 
Hon. John Morley, M.P. 

Among new books should be mentioned Lady 
Mary Loyd's translation from the French of * Peter 
the Great,' by K. Waliszewski. The writer says, 
" Peter was not a great man only ; he was the 
most complete, the most comprehensive, and the 
most diversified personification of a great people 
that has ever appeared. Never, I should think, 
have the collective qualities of a nation, good and 
bad, the heights and depths of its scale of morality, 
every feature of its physiognomy, been so summed 
up in a single personality, destined to be its historic 
type." 

* The Romance of Isabel, Lady Burton,' told in 
part by herself, and in part by W. H. Wilkins. 
(Hutchinson and Co.) A highly interesting book, 
impressive in many ways. 

Mr. Justin McCarthy has continued his ' History 
of our own Times ' by a new volume, dealing with the 
events and progress of the Empire from 1880 to 
the Diamond Jubilee. 
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Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy is preparing for publica- 
tion a work entitled ' The Romance of the Irish 
Stage.' 

Mr. Austin Dobson is writing a preface to a new 
special edition of Addison's ' Spectator.' 

Mr. K. F. Koehler, of Leipzig, will shortly issue 
an important work, ' The Restoration of Pompeii ' 
(* Pompei vor der Zerstorung'), by C. Weichardt, 
architect. 

A new volume by the Marquess of Lome will 
shortly appear, entitled ' Highland Tales and 
Legends.' 

At an early date will be published a work 
entitled * The Miracle Plays in England: an Account 
of the Early Religious Drama,' written by Sidney 
W. Clarke. 

The following contributions to biographical 
literature are announced : — * The Life of Charles I,' 
by John Skelton, C.B., LL.D. ; ' The Life of Joseph 
Strutt,' by Miller Christy ; ' Seventy Years of 
Italian Life,' being the Memoirs of Signer Crispi ; 
* The Life of Alfred (Lord) Tennyson,' by his son, 
in two volumes ; and the final volume of ' The Life 
of Edward Bouverie Pusey,' by Henry Parry 
Liddon. 
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The National Home*Reading Union announces 
a second edition of * Notes to the Pocket Volume of 
Selections from the Poems of Eobert Browning,' 
by Alex. Hill, M. A., Master of Downing College ; 
with essays on several aspects of Browning's genius, 
by numerous writers of distinction. 

Miss Fiona Macleod's tales, mainly from * The 
Sin-eater and the Washer of the Ford,' are now re- 
issued by Messrs. Patrick Geddes and Colleagues 
in three volumes, under the titles respectively of 
* Spiritual Tales,' ' Barbaric Tales,' ' Tragic Ro- 
mances.' The beauty, originality, and charm of 
these imaginative writings have long been admired, 
and the judicious arrangement of the present issue 
will attract many new readers. Four of the tales 
appear for the first time in this edition. 

Among useful books of reference recently pub- 
lished may be mentioned Mr. Temple Scott's * Book 
Sales of the Year 1896 ' (George Bell and Sons), 
in which the arrangement of each sale in alpha- 
betical order is an improvement upon previous 
issues. 

Messrs. Bell and Sons announce an interesting 
series of monographs by competent writers on the 
great English cathedrals. Bach volume will con- 
tain a complete history of the see and of the 
cathedral fabric, and a critical and descriptive 
survey of the building in all its detail ; also a brief 
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biographical account of the bishops and other 
notable men connected with each diocese. The 
illustrations will be made from photographs and 
drawings, and reproductions of old prints. 

Messrs. Isbisfcer and Co. announce * The Book of 
Parliament/ by Michael Macdonagh. The author 
says in his preface that he aims at giving a com- 
plete picture of the two Houses of the Legislature, 
on what may be called the human side of Parlia- 
ment. He describes its chief oflBcers, its ceremonies, 
usages, and customs. When he has made excursions 
into history, it has been in search of fresh and apt 
anecdotes to enliven and illustrate his descriptions 
of the present work-a-day aspects of Parliament. 
As the book comprises the results of nearly ten 
years' first-hand observation, the account which it 
gives is probably accurate as well as entertaining. 

' The Devil in Britain and America,' by John 
Ash ton (Ward and Downey), is an interesting 
collection of witch trials and stories of possession, 
well illustrated by curious old drawings. 

Professor Edward Arber, P.S.A., has edited from 
the original texts * The Story of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, 1606—1623 a.d., as told by Themselves, 
their Friends, and their Enemies,' in crown 8vo, 
624 pp. (Ward and Downey). The volume contains 
maps of the pilgrim district in England, and of 
Plymouth Harbour, Massachusetts, and a portrait 
of Governor Winslow. 

What is justly described as an " important biblio- 
graphical work " has recently been completed by 
the Rev. Richard Grreen, of Didsbury College, en- 
titled ' The Works of John and Charles Wesley ' 
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(C. H. Kelly). Four hundred and seventeen sepa- 
rate publications in prose or poetry are traced to 
the authorship of the Wesley brothers, and this is 
stated to be the most complete and accurate account 
of them ever published. The work contains a 
complete index to titles, and another to the notes. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have lately published 
' The Sacred Tree, or the Tree in Religion and 
Myth,' by Mrs. J. H. Philpot, consisting of a collec- 
tion from numerous sources of facts and conclusions 
bearing upon this curiously interesting subject. 

Professor W. P. Ker's Essays on Media9val Lite- 
rature, published under the title of *Bpic and 
Romance,' treat of some of the numerous examples 
of these forms of literature in the Middle Ages. 

The new book by Mr. Andrew Lang, entitled 

* Pickle the Spy ' (Longmans), deals with the 
mysterious disappearance of the young Pretender 
during the period between 1749 and 1766, and 
states the case in full against young Glengarry, 
who was suspected by Sir Walter Scott of having 
been a traitor to the Jacobites. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Co. announce 

* William Shakespeare, Sportsman, Notes from the 
Diary of Master William Silence, of Gray's Inn ; * 

* Cromwell's Place in History,' by S. R. Gardiner, 
D.O.L. ; also a new work by John Beattie Crozier, 
author of ' Civilisation and Progress,' namely, 
' History of Intellectual Development,' vol. i, con- 
taining a history of the evolution of Greek and 
Hindoo thought, of Graeco-Roman paganism, of 
Judaism, and of Christianity down to the closing of 
the schools of Athens by Justinian, 529 a.d. 
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Messrs. Hardy and Page announce, for the third 
year of publication, the quarterly issue of their 
interesting magazine, * Middlesex and Hertfordshire 
Notes and Queries,* edited by W. J. Hardy, F.S.A. 

Among forthcoming books is the * Life of Queen 
Victoria,' by Richard R. Holmes, P.S.A., uniform 
with Bishop Creighton's * Queen Elizabeth/ Her 
Majesty's life as princess and daughter, then as 
queen, wife and mother, and finally her reign since 
the death of the Prince Consort, will be fully treated, 
and certain inaccurate statements concerning the 
Queen's youth will be authoritatively corrected* 

Messrs. Armand Colin and Co., 5, Rue de M^- 
zi6res, Paris, announce an interesting series of 
French Classics, accurately collated and edited and 
carefully printed. The Introductions and Notes 
have been written by most competent critics and 
professors, and the text has been illustrated, where 
possible, with engravings reproducing authentic 
documents, portraits, monuments, historical scenes, 
&c. Also 'Petite Histoire de la Litt^rature franpaise, 
principalement depuis la Renaissance,' par M. A. 
Gazier ; and * Histoire de la Langue et de la Litt^- 
rature fran^aise, des Origines a 1900,' published 
under the direction of M. L. Petit de JuUeville, 
Professeur a la Faculty des lettres de rtJniversit^ 
de Paris. 

La Soci^t^ Typographique, 3, Rue de Blois, 
Chateaudun, have just published a valuable work 
of reference for students of literature, * Repertoire 
du Sonnet,' par Hugues Vaganay, Biblioth^oaire 
aux Facult6s Catholiques de Lyon. 

March, 1897. 
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